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ABSTRACT 



Ai»oat 300 tsKts of over 17»000 worda were collected over two 
years during which the claaaroon writing of ten Papago third and fourth 
gr^tdera wac observed, categori'/ed and analyzed. The findings are based 
on statistical data end in-depth case studies concerning this 
development of orthographin featurea, (spelling, punctuation, etc.); 
syntactic features, (T-units, clauaea and phrae^a): and seaantic and 
pragsatic Issues, (textual coheaion, contractions, dialect, 
setalinguiatic knowledge and overt behaviors accompanying writing). 

The study desonstratea the developaent of writing and shows the 
cosplex intorrelationshipa between the writer, the aociai context of 
the claaarooa and the evolving nature of the text. Though the 
background and culture of these NatiViii Aserican aubjects in public 
elementary achoolo on the Papago reservation differed sharply fros 
those in other studies of writing developsent in thi^ sge group, the 
findings are consistent with o::her studies snd the subjects write very 
much like other developing writers of English. 

The findings will be d^'^sseainated to researchers and teachers 
through pr^ofesaional aeeting^^ and written worka and will focus on 
developae'ntal descriptions of writing and a theoretical understanding 
of the writing proce^aa aa well aa on curriculum development and 
instructional implications of writing in the claearoom. 
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CHAPTER I - WHY STUDY WRITING 



In raciin': yaare*^ reftttarch#rs hav* bagun to idantlfy and undaratand 
aoaa of tha aignlf leant varlablaa of tha writing procaaa^ aapaclally In 
young chlldran davaloplng lltaracy. Whlla raaaarch In writing 
contlnuaa to lag bahlnd that In raadlng, a algnlflcant body of 
knowladga la growing through caaa atudlaa and claaarooa obaarvatlona 
dona by raaaarchara auch aa Gravaa (1975^ 1982)^ Ealg (1969)^ Blaaax 
(1980), Mllz (1982), King and Rantal (1931), and Staton (1982), among 
othara. Educational raaaarch naeda to build on thla knowladga through 
atudlaa with varlad athnlc and aga populatlona In ordar to davalop 
undaratandlng about tha naturo of chlldran'a writing davalopaant. 
Knowladga about tha davalopaant of writing la Invaluable to aducatora 
In building aoundly baaed writing curricula. Thla atudy will make a 
contribution to that knowladga. 

For tha purpoaaci of thla atudy, the writing proceae encoapaaaea a 
chlld'a production of written language which Includea activity before^ 
during, and after writing. Thla view of writing or coapoalng takea a 
tlae-9xpanded view of writing aa aore than juat the aere writing down 
of worda at one point In tlae and more than juat an examination of the 
chlld'^a final product. The writing proceaa Includea: 

children chooalng or being given a topic; 

children 'a rehearsal of that topic through converaatlon, 

drawing or outlining; 
the aany Interactlona children engage In during writing; 
the probleaa children aolve and the atrateglea they use 

while coapoalng; 
chlldren'a examination of their product after writing; 
and all language and concepta children expreaa about their 

own writing or about writing In general. 

Thla atudy attempts to clarify, to confirm or dlaconflrm, and to 
add to the knowledge about the development of the writing proceaa 
already dlacuaaed by Graves (1975, 1982) and the other writing 
reaearchera mentioned earlier, by applying similar reaearch 
methodologlea to a culturally distinct population. Work to date that 
haa been done with young writers (Harste, Burke, and Woodward, 1983; 
King and Rental, 1981) haa Identified variables that appear to be 
algnlflcant, but additional data with dlverae populatlona Is needed In 
order to ensure the accuracy of the findings. In addition, analyala of 
the writing of the aame children for a two-year period will provide 
longitudinal data In order to gain new Inalghta Into the development of 
the writing of young children. 

This study provides a picture of the development of the composing 
process of a aelected number of Papago Indian children from the third 
and fourth gradea by analyzing samplea of the subjects' writing which 
they produced In the regular ongoing claaaroom aettlng. The Intent of 
the atudy la to extend understandings of writing development by 
studying relatlonahlpa among the following varlablea: 
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Couponing: A prM«ntation and analyaia of tha aubjecta' concapta 
of coapoaing (along with teachera' and raaaarchara' Influancea on it) ^ 
will ba praaantad. Coapoaing includaa: pracoapoaing axpariancaa in 
tha claaarooa; diffarancaa batwaan aaaignad and unaaaignad writing; 
raviaion and proofraading activitiaa; uaa of ovart languaga during 
writing and about writing (including aatalinguiatic concapta); reading 
and raraading of tha coapoaition; uaa of raaourcaa by tha taachar 
and/or tha aubjacta during coapoaing; and raactione to coapoaing by the ^ 
aubjecta and the teachara. 

Orthography: Writara' coapoaitiona will ba analyzed for 
developaental aapecta of orthographic featurea which Include apelling, 
punctuation^ capitalization^ apacing^ directionality^ and type of 
writing auch aa aanuacript or curaive and letter foraation. In ^ 
addition the data will be analyzed to identify: use of reaourcea which 
eight aid developing orthography; use of overt language related to 
orthographic featurea; and writers' concepts of apelling, punctuation 
and other featurea related to orthography. 

Syntax and Seaantics: Writers' coapoaitiona will be analyzed for ^ 
developaent of ayntax aa well aa the aeaantic syatea of language. 
Syntactic featurea auch aa aorphological units^ word order, T-unita, 
clauaea, and phraaea will be diacuased. Selected aapecta of seaantica 
and pragaatica will be exaained: textual cohesion, contractions, 
dialect, and aetalinguiatica. 

I 

Overt Behaviors: Data will be analyzed for overt non-verbal and 
verbal activity uaed by writera during writing. Specific categoriea 
auch aa interruptiona, reviaiona, aubvocalizationa and reaource use 
will be featured. 

An overview of aoat of theae variablea across all subjects is 
provided in Chapter IV, where cumulative statiatics and overall 
developaental findinga are diacuased. In addition, these variables 
provide major focuaea for the caae studies in Chapters VI-XI. We feel 
that both the cumulative data and the rich context which it derives 
from are important; the data in Chapter IV becomes far more meaningful 
when aeen in light of the social and aituational complexity revealed in 
the caae atudiea. 
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CHAPTER II - COMTEXV OF THE STUDY 



Thm CoMiunity and Children 



Thm study takM placa in thf^ IndiQn Oasie Public School Oiatrictr 
locatad antiraly on tha Papago Indian Raaarvation, about aixty-fiva 
RilM wact of Tucaonp Arizona. Tha district covera an area of two 
million acraa, or 3,000 aquara nilaa. Ninaty-aaven parcant of the 
student population is Papago. Eighty-five percent of the students are 
bused to school, sose aa far as fifty-seven ailes. Approxiaately fifty 
percent of the atudenta live either in, or within ten ailea of, tha 
governmental center of the reservation. The remaining fifty percent 
live in villagea scattered throughout the rfi^ervation. Villagea may be 
aa far aa twenty mi lea apart. Within one village, homes may be 
separated by one to five milea. 

The firat year, the research waa conducted at one centrally 
located elementary achool in the district, where all the subjects were 
in the same third grade claaa. The second year, the subjects were in 
two classrooms in two different schools. Half of the aubjects were in 
a fipaclally organized pre-^fourth grade at the same achool the children 
went to for third grade while the othera were in a fourth grade claaa 
at the middle achool, eight milea away. 

The subjects are Papago Indian third and fourth graders. In order 
to provide insight into the developmental range of writers in third and 
fourth gradea, the aubjects were chosen to represent three 
davelopmental levels based on teacher judgment with reaearcher 
corroboration: lower, middle, and upper. Ten subjecta, at leaat three 
from each developmental level, were selected. This allowed for 
attrition and enaured an intact sample of at leaat two repreaentatives 
of each developmental level at the end of the study. At the beginning 
of Year II of the atudy, seven aubjecta ware available in the aame 
achool diatrict. We kept the first year data on all aubjecta to be 
part of the general statiatical analyaia, while six students became the 
focua of in-depth analysis. 

Natural iatic Reaearch 



Thia reaearch appliea naturalistic research techniquea (Guba, 
1967, 1982) to the collection and analyaia of children's composing 
processes in classroom settings. Control by researchera ia minimal in 
order to collect data aa it ia produced in the claaaroom aetting in 
which it occurs. 

As a generrl^ premise, it is probably aafe to assert that the 
beat way tc ^^i^iidy process is to observe it directly, rather 
than to ^n£^%T ita nature from the known input and the 
obaerved output. When process is tha issue, naturalistic 
inquiry seems to offer a more useful means for ita atudy than 
dues the experimental model (Guba, 1978, p. 25). 
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Naturali»tic nethodology provides a realistic view of the composing 
process in the classrooa, especially when focused on a saall nuttber of 
subjects. 

The information for this study has been gathered in depth and over 
an extended period of time. The variables that have been identified, 
and whose interrelationships have been viewed, will be stated V as 
hypotheses for study with larger numbers of people . Simultaneous 
in-depth case studies on children in the sa»e school environment 
provides valuable information not only on children but also on 
teacher-child transactions and environmental cues. The in-depth case 
study approach has proved to be a useful one for writing research. 
Emig (1969) utilized the case study concept in her research, "Composing 
Processes of Twelfth Grade Students/* to gain in-depth understanding 
into the writing process. Utility of the case study method has also 
been demonstrated by Graves' study (1973) and Burrows' (19S4). 
Recently, under Graves' direction, a research team from the University 
of New Hampshire has been observing the daily activity of young 
children (Graves, 1982, 1982a; Walsh, 1982; Calkins, 1983). Detailed 
data gathering through videotapes, audiotapes, direct observation and 
teacher-child interviews h«3 pointed the way to discovering new 
observations previously unnoticed in the development of children as 
writers. Helas (1974) and Bodkin (1975) replicated Graves' 1973 study, 
and the findings with larger groups of c|iildren were consistent with 
the earlier case study findings. This study will confirm, dlsconfirm 
or expand on the findings of work by Graves and others, in order to 
make suggestions about the development of writing in third and fourth 
grade Papago students. Graves' research (1982) was conducted with 
rural white New England subjects. Much of the other research in 
writing has involved white populations in urban areas. These 
Southwestern Native American pupils, living a different life-style with 
a different educational history, will serve as a good contrast in 
examining and supplementing research on the composing process. Gubs 
uses the term "triangulation" for the process of combining multiple 
data sources, research methodology, and theories (Cuba, 1978, p. 64). 
The process of comparing the research of others uith the research at 
hand provides internal validity, which Guba calls intrinsic adequacy 
for naturalistic Inquiry. 

When a series of bits of evidence all tend in some direction, 
that direction assumes far greater believability . As 
statistical means are more stable than single scores, so 
triangulated conclusions are more stable than any of the 
vantage points from which they were triangulated (Guba, 1978, 
p. 64). 

Emerging from the thousands of hours of observation, recording, 
and analysis of data of this study on third and fourth grade writers is 
an objective look at human behavior. As Graves (1980, p. 918) points 
out, "We can never forget that if information from one study is to be 
used in another site, with other children, the most thorough 
description of contextual factors must be given. When the process and 
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contMt ar« dAscrlb^d in alkple, atraightfcrward language, taacharo 
vill bm raady conauaara of the Inforaatlon." Thla raport le an atteapt 
to raach tha goal auggaatad by Gravaa. 

Tha Claaarooaa 



Our atudy took placa in threa different claaarooaa, one third 
grade, one pra-fourth grade, and one fourth grade. Each teacher had her 
own Individual atyle and phlloaophy about teaching and writing; the 
only coaaonallty la that all provided tlae for writing on a regular 
baala. Although the reaearchera had ciany Inforaal Interactlona with the 
teachera about writing curriculum and Inatructlon, we baalcally took 
the claaarooaa aa we found thea, rather than ottoaptlng to Influence 
thea or to lapoae our Ideaa about the writing proceaa. The claaarooa 
deacrlptlona that follow are an atteapt to give a aenae of our reaearch 
aettlng and are therefore non- judgmental In Intent; that la, we are 
neither endoralng nor dlaavowlng the teaching practiced deacrlbed, 
merely character Izlng them. 

Ka. Howard^ a Third Grade Claaa 

The flrat year of our atudy took place In the dlatrlct'a primary 
achool, which la located In the largest town and admlnlatratlve center 
of the reaervation . The achool conalata of all the kindergarten 
through third grade claaaea for the whole dlatrlct, with about three 
claaarooaa at each grade level. The achool haa two large claaarooa 
bulldlnga; during the two yeara of our atudy an addition with aeveral 
new claaarooaa waa conatructed on the end of one of thea. Soae of the 
teachera live In the community and aome commute dally froa Tucaon, aome 
70 mllea away^ The principal haa lived and worked in the community for 
aeveral yeara. Although moat of the claaarooa teachera are non-Papago, 
other achool peraonnel like the librarian and counaelor are Papago, and 
moat claaarooaa have a Papago aide at leaat part-time. 

Ma. Howard waa aelected to be the teacher for the first year of 
the atudy on the baala of both a recommendation from the achool 
principal and her agreement to participate. We concurred with both the 
teacher and the principal that ahe could handle the added 
reaponaibilitiea of the reaearch project in her claaarooa becauae ahe 
had taught third grade for three yeara and had a reputation aa a fine 
teacher. In addition, becauae Ma. Howard baaea her inatructlonal 
program on writing, atudenta would be writing on a dally baala. 

Ma. Howard could be claaaed aa an "involved teacher." She knowa 
and reapecta every one of her atudenta aa an individual with apecial 
needa and atrengtha. She la a hardworking and creative teacher and 
apenda houra deaignlng elaborate unite, bulletin boarda, etc. She 
believea atrongly in the value of writing aa an inatructlonal tool, and 
in fact had her atudenta writing "acroaa the curriculum" for a variety 
of purpoaea and functions. 
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Hm. Howard aets up her Inatructicjial program ualng twenty-ainute 
work perioda. Students apend tiae at learning centera during the 
Kornlng and part of the afternoon, leaving the reat of the afternoon 
for "auatained allent reading" and apecial projecta and actlvitiea. In 
Koat caaea the children work In groupa on aaaigned taaka which they 
complete in the allotted tiae. There are tiaea when one child might 
f Iniah an aaalgnment in five minutea and have to wait to move on to the 
next center, while another atudent might have to move on to the next 
center before he or ahe waa finiahed. Thla time achedule had an impact 
on the atudenta' writing alnce they often had to leave a piece 
unflnlahed or ruah to f iniah It. 

Once, baaed on our auggeatlona, Na. Howard did encourage the 
children to write about a topic of their own chooaing. However, alnce 
her Inatruction la ao intimately tied to writing, ahe believes it la 
neceaaary to aaaign topica that are related to the unit the claaa la 
presently atudying. Furthermore, ahe atated that ahe bellevea that 
aaaigned topica help children become better wrltera. 

Ms. Howard directs the editing process of the children's initial 
writing, instructing her atudents to bring their completed first drafta 
to her for editing. Time permitting, she usually aaka them to read 
their pieces to her first. Then together ahe and the child go back 
over the piece; Hs. Howard usually discusses and clrclea all misspelled 
words, incorrect syntax, punctuation » and other writing featurea. On 
occaalon, Ms. Howard also spends an editing eesslon he7i.plng the child 
express meaning more effectively • Towards the end of thla first year 
of the study, she allowed some of the more capable students to handle 
their own editing. Once the editing is completed, the children know 
they are expected to copy the corrected f iret draft over on a new aheet 
of paper. Some stories are also made into bound books. 

Ms. Howard alao has a specified grading policy. Students are 
given a weekly grade for writing; at the beginning of the achool year, 
the children had to produce a minimum of three stories and one "bound 
book" In order to obtain an "outatanding" grade that week. About 
mid-*year, after Ma. Howard decided her original policy was too 
demanding, this policy waa changed to two atorles and one book per 
week. 

Physical Environment 



All ten aubjecta originally selected were In the same third grade 
clasaroom during Year I. The claaaroom la spacioua, approximately 
twenty by forty feet, larger than the average size claaaroom. A 
pitched celling aupported by concrete beama adds to the expanslveness. 
A row of large windows lines the south wall and they are partially 
covered by heavy green plaatic drapea. 

The students' desks are puahed together in groups of six and largo 
tables provide space where students can interact and work together. 
The arrangement of the furniture facilitates atudent movement and 
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BooKcaa«« protrude into tha roon^ narking the boundariea of 
various learning cantara which ara organized, with the exception of the 
reading center, either on gro^ipa of desks or on large tables. Theire 
are eight centers in all: discovery, listening, art, writing, aath, 
spelling^ reading, and teacher 'a choice. The reading center is 
furnished with a ahag rug and large stuffed pillows. Seven desks and 
chairs pushed together serve as the writing center, which is located in 
the aouthvest corner of the roos. The writing topic of the week is 
often displsyed on the bulletin board diifictly behind the writing 
center, and encyclopedias and dictionariea are close at hand on a 
special stand. 

The teacher 'a desk is in the northwest corner of the rocs next to 
the storage cloaet and is covered with stacka of booka and papers. Ms. 
Howard spends little tise behind her desk, preferring to work with 
students in e center or to sove around the classroos helping students 
in need. 

The throe bulletin boards in the rocs are used to display either 
individual studeiiit artwork or the instructional unit being worked on by 
aoat of the students in the claas. As the units change, or a new 
holiday replaces one thst had passed, the displays are changed. In 
addition, student artwork and all exceptional papers are taped to the 
wooden storage c^l^lnets on the east wall. 

Claasrooa Structure^ Schedule and Currlculua 



After a roll call and lunch count, a typical day begins with a 
teecher-directed, whole group diacusslon of the day's activities and 
lessons. During this tiae, Ms. Howard also often conducts special 
whole group lessons or shows filastrips and aovies. 

Ms. Howard divides the students into six groups. She explains to 
the children that they are grouped that way not on the baaia of ability 
but because "they %iorked well together." She includes at least one 
"top** student in each groiip. This student ia then responaible for 
assisting the "slower" ones who siay nmed aore help. 

The students aove, as designated groups, froa center to center, 
until they visit each center, usually four or five of thea in the 
aorning and the remainder in the afternoon. Every 20 ainutea, an 
agg-tiaer bell ringa, alerting the children that they have five 
minutes to clean up and to move on to the next center. At the writing 
center, ntudents develop a sense of how long 20 minutes is and gear 
whet they attempt to thia conatraint. Sometimes, when students want to 
complete a story before the time is up, they write quick conclusions 
rether then putting a atory awey unfinished. 
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Writing In the ClassrooA 



Aliioi«t all claearoom writing la assigned In Ms. How^rd'a room. 
The asBigneri topics evolve out of either holldaya or Instructional 
units. Thiift the children wrote atorles connected with each of the 
major holldaya— Halloween, Thanksgiving, Chrlstaaa, Valentlne'a Day, 
and Easter, aa well aa apec^al Papago events auch as the rodeo and 
carnival . 

Ms. Howard builds writing into her entire Instructional program? 
hence the children experience writing In most of the major content 
areas: social studies, science, language arts and health. The social 
studies units during our year in her vnlassroom Included: the fifty 
states, early Papago life, life In Switzerland, and ancient Egypt. The 
major science unit centered on space and the nine planets, and the 
language arts units included fairy tales, tall talea, just-so stories, 
and haiku. In addition, there was one health unit concerned with fire 
and bicycle safety. 

Assigned writing In Ms. Howard's room covers a variety of 
functions and ranges from narrative stories to letter writing to 
expository reports. The children were also asked to write In journals, 
but due to a lack of time, these were not continued. In addition, Ms. 
Howard devoted one unit to the Japanese poetry form of H*siku. 

As a rule. Ma. Howard Introduces a new writing assignment with an 
example. For Instance, during the Tall Tales unit she read them 
stories about Paul Bunyan, Pecos Bill and John Henry, and then 
encouraged them to write similar stories about their favorite Tall Tale 
hero. On another occasion when the class was studying the nine 
planets, Ms. Howard told the children sbout an Imaginary trip that she 
had taken in her spaceship and what she had seen out her porthole onc<3i 
she had landed. She then requested that they write a similar story 
using her story as a model. 

After the initial introduction to a writing activity, the class as 
a group generates possible story titles which Ma. Howard writes In 
black letters on large sheets of tagboard. She then hangs these on the 
wall near the writing center. When the children arrive at the center, 
they usually take a ^fr.*^- minutes to scan the list of titles before 
choosing one and settllu^^ down to wrlia a story to fit their selected 
title. 

For some of the units, Ms. Howard made elaborate bulletin boards 
and/or tagboard folders with pictures and lists of questions designed 
to stimulate the students' thoughts and writings. During the circus 
unit, for example, she created folders with colorful circus photographs 
with a caption under each picture such as, "You have run away from home 
to join the circus. Which circus act are you going to be?" 
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Mfl. Caldwell^ a Pre--Fourth Gradr Claaa 



Four of the atudy'a original aubjecta were in Ha. Caldvall'a 
pre-fourth grade claaarooa in Year II of the atudy. They were in tha 
aaae achool that they were in during Year I of the atudy, which uaually 
contains only Gradea fourth graders^ normally go to the 

intermediate achool eight ailea away. Ho, Caldwell' a pre-fourth grade 
of 21 children contalna thoae children wnuae third grade teachera felt 
they weren't ready for the aore rigoroua academic daaanda of fourth 
grade in the interaedlate achool. The plana were that all of the 
children would be in the fourth grade tiie next fall. 

Ha. Caldwell waa selected because the aubjecta were in her 
claasrooa . She was wl 1 ling to participate in the atudy . She 
encouragea students to write daily and believeo that children writing 
daily la an iaportant part of the eleaentary achool curriculum. 

Phyaical Environvant 



Ms. CaldweJl'a claaa moved to a brand-new classroom In November, 
1982. Her tooh arrangement la aimilar to her previoua room, although 
there waa a period of tranaition with the normal dlaorder that 
accoapaniea moving. Ha. Caldwell's claaaroom la about 30 by 30 feet 
with windows all along one wall. A rug about six feet wide rune all 
along one lonQ aide of the room. The room contains 21 student deaka 
which are arranged in groups. Part of the year the deaka were in 
groups of four; later they were arranged in two larger groupa. Two 
large tablea also provide work surfaces, and aeveral other tabletopa 
provide atorage apace. The three bulletin boarda In the room diaplay 
both the teacher's exhlblta and atudent work. There are a great many 
materials in the room. Including hundreds of books, many kite, two 
encyclopedias, and aix klnda of dictlonariea at different levels of 
difficulty. The children are free to get materials as they need them 
and feel comfortable doing ao. Wall charts relating to the writing 
curriculum are often present. For Inatance, in February there were 
reference charts Illustrating the steps Involved In editing and 
reaearch, and punctuation and capitalization rulea Ha. Caldwell uaed In 
her conferences and dlacussions with the children. 

Classroom Structure, Schedule and Curriculum 



Ha. Caldwell 'a schedule consists of aeveral major typea of 
activity which remain fairly consistent throughout the year. Every 
day, either at the beginning of the morning or after lunch, there la a 
free reading period of 20 minutes or so. The children spend this time 
reading silently or reading aloud to each other In email groupa. The 
claaa works aa a whole group for math and writing. A large chunk of 
the day la apent in small groupa which move between four learning 
centera conaiating of half an hour each. Since a major purpose of the 
groupa la to provide for reeding group time with the teacher, t^e 
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children are grouped according to reading ability. The centers vary in 
content dep^ending on what aspect of the curriculum is beincj covered. 
One group works on reading with the teacher, one group watks with the 
classroom aide, one group usually does some form of writing, and one 
group is involved in ao»e other non-teacher-directed activity. The 
group activities run the gamut from reading instruction to 
thene-relatad /ictivities to language patterns activities. A classroom 
observation from 12/7/32 describes a typical morning in centers: 

1. Writing center - kids ara either copying the>r own 
mast recent story over into a book or writing a 
r^atw una^z^s^igned story. 

2» Ka. Caldwell is conducting a round-robin oral 
rraading group. 

3. Hsc V (classroom aide) is reading a book to 

group. 

4. Word search - kida are looking in books for 
Gir.guJlar and plural words (defined for them by 
tha teacher as "one thing" and "more than on^.^ 
thing"), and writing them in separate columns. 

Expectations for the groups working independently' are made clear 
and these sessions opi^rate very smoothly. 

The schedule as a whole is a flexible one which provides a 
predictable framework for a variety of activities but changes somewhat 
as necessitated by the curriculum and the children. 

The pre-fourth grade class was originated this year as a response 
to the belief that there were a large number of third graders who were 
not ready for a regular fourth grade class in the intermediate school. 
Ms. Caldwell views the children in this class as having special needs 
and problems. As a result, her curriculum goals are somewhat different 
from those she would have for a standard classroom. Her primary goal 
for the year was to get her students to work well together as a class 
unit. As the year went on and she felt this goal was being 
accomplished, she devoted increasingly more energy to her second goal, 
that of getting the children "up to fourth grade level" in all ar^aa of 
the curriculum. Another Importan*: goal, which is obvious in everything 
she does, la that of treating whe children with affection and respect. 
The children are assumed to be interested in learning and in fact do 
feel that they are partners in learning with the teacher. 

Ms. Caldwell's reading progr&m is loosely structured around a 
basal reader aeries. She works with the children daily in homogeneous 
small groups^ using whatever level of basal reader is comfortable for 
the children^ These informal sessions involve reading the story, 
discussing it, and occasionally other activities like having the 
children write questions about the story for each other. As the year 
went on, the reading groups jsegan to move away from the basals somewhat 
and to use more trade books. Reading also goes on during daily free 
reading periods and when the class is involved in research units. 
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Spelling and handwriting are taught sporadically. Ms. Caldwell 
uses spelling books occasionally with the clasfr, primarily to have the 
children become faeiliar with thee since they are a part of the 
intersediate school curriculum. In the fall, Ms. Caldwell spent some 
tise teaching the lowercase forms of cursive handwriting to the class. 
Each child makes his or her own decision as to whether to use 
manuscript or cursive writing , with many of them switching back and 
forth between the two. Ms. Caldwell also planned to have another 
period of formal handwriting instruction toward the end of the year. 
One wall in the classroom holds a chart showing all the cursive letter 
forms; children refer to it frequently. 

Science, social studies, and literature are learned through a 
thematic approach. The students sre involved in discussion, reading, 
and writing, working in a variety of different groupings. Sometimes 
the whole class is involved in the same topic, but a science rc^search 
unit allowed students to work on topics of individual interest. Ms. 
Caldwell has not given these curriculum caress her highest priority and 
is not trying to cover any specific content; she sees these areas as 
serving primsrily ss sn avenue for Isngusge use. Msth is tsught 
conventionslly, using a text book series. 

Writing in the Classroos 



Ms. Csldwell feels thst her students are very interested in 
writing, end her curriculum tskes sdvsntage of this. Children usually 
write twice s day in Ms. Csldwell^s clsssroom. During one of these 
episodes, the whole class writes on self -*selec ted topics. During the 
first few months of the school yesr, the children would spend hslf sn 
hour drswing snd coloring pictures, snd were then asked to write four 
sentences sbout their pictures. As the yesr progressed, Ms. Csldwell 
felt they no longer needed to respond in writing to s picture, so thst 
this step wss eliminated in November. The writing time is virtually 
always followed by a shsring time when msny (and often all) of the 
children read their itories to the clsss. (One gosl of this activity is 
to help the children feel more comfortsble spesking in front of s 
group.) The time allowed for writing and shsring is ususlly sbout sn j 
hour, but runs longer if necessary. The shsring time is also used by / 
Ms. Caldwell to answer student questions snd suggest new directions Vfor-^ 
their writing. Some exsmples follow: ~^ ^ 

9/14/82 * Annie reeds story to clsss. Somebody ssys "it's sll one 
sentence." Gordon ssys "she didn't stop — there's no periods." Someone 
says, "It's sll snd. . .snd. . .end." Ms. Caldwell reads story 
sloud — ssks kids to raise hsnds where the periods sre. 

10/6/82 - Gordon's story is reel long--Ms. Csldwell tells the . 
class thst Gordon finished esrly so she told him he could write. 
"Chapter 2." Suggests thst others can do the same if they finish 
early. 
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10/19/82 - Cathy got her picture idea and part of her text froa a 
book^ "The Magic Fiah." Ma. Caldwell aska her where ahe got the 
idea-'Cathy is reluctant to aay becauae ahe thinka she ahould have uaed 
a aore original idea, but Ms. Caldwell aaya "No, that^s good!" and 
suggests that o\:her people night want to read the book. 

In addition to thia kind of apontaneoua instruction^ Ma. Caldwell 
uses sharing tine for instruction which is aore highly planned but la ^ 
also related directly to the children's writing. A claaarooa 
observation fron 1/20/83 provides an exaaple: 

10/20/83 - Ma. Caldwell haa the atudents tell her their atory 
titles to put on the board; ahe then reads the list of titles with the 
claaa and ao they can vote on the aoat intereatlng. Several coabine ^ 
two cultures - "The Day ET Saw Ee'toi/' "The Day Ho' ok Fell in Love 
with E.T." The story with aoat votes is read aloud by ita author 
<Ma. Caldwell uses this tera "author") and everyone applauda. Before 
reading each atory. Ha. Caldwell aaka for predict iona of story content 
based on title. 

The group writing tiae is a lively one, filled with a good deal of 
inforaal interaction between children. Aa a reault, the children get 
•any ideaa for topica froa each other. For exaaple, duririg Septeaber 
aany of the children drew and wrote about the deaert for daya on end. 
Pac Man and E.T. alao eaerged aa popular topica in the fall. 

i 

The children alao write aoat daya in a "creative writing" center. 
Vhen Ma. Caldwell is discussing the day' a centera with the claaa, ahe 
will often aention what they aight chooae to write about. Soae daya 
there are pictures or story-starters available, other days she aaka or 
suggeata that they write about a content-related topic. They alao 
alwaya have the option of writing on a topic of their own chooaing. ^ 
Again, if children have no ideaa at first, they often get ideas through 
the aaall group interaction proceaa. 

Moat of the children'a atoriea reaain in firat-draft, unedited 
fora. Soae^rediting occurs on an episodic ba/ais. For instance, the 
teacher occasionally aeets with saall groupa to auggeat what changea i 
ahould be aade in order to make a atory into a book. A description of 
one of these group aeetings waa collected on 11/16/82: 

11/16/82 " Ma. Caldwell ia working with aaall groupa with their 
writing. She aaka thea to read through their atoriea and pick the one 
they like beat to aake a book out of. Aa ahe gpea through the atory < 
with Gordon, ahe aska hia to tell where each sentence begina. As she 
doea thia, ahe aaks Elaine and Abby to read atoriea to each other to 
see if they aake aenae. Gordon's atory ia in pretty good ahape 
already. Elaine's has lots of invented spoilling. Elaine reada her 
atory to Ha. Caldwell, who aaka her firat if she used any Halloween 
worda. Ma. Caldwell then has Elaine find "ghost" and "witch" on the \ 
Halloween chart. Ma. Caldwell and Elaine go through the firat aentence 
together aa Ha. Caldwell helps Elaine see where it ends, and helpa her 
inaert "went", which ia needed for appropriate ayntax. Ma. Caldwell 
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has Elaine ahow wh«re tha aacond aantanca atarta and aaka har what a 
aantanca atarta with. Elaina rapliaa "a capital.'* Ma. Caldwall halpa 
Elaina corri^ct apelling of "atartad^^-by liataning to aounda**'*ar'* 
pattarn (f^oa **car**), and **ad** for tha anding. Ka. Caldwall doaanH 
inaiat that all apallinga ba corrected but focuaea on aalected onaa. 
**Sentence** ia never foraally defined but ua^ in context* *aha talka 
about where it aakea aenae to atop. 

Occaaionally the teacher aeeta with groupa for other purpoaea 
related to writing. For inatance, if aeveral children are having 
probleaa with capital lettera, aha aay call thea together to work aa a 
group. She has alao had a few aeaaiona of peer editing, where aha haa 
aet with groupa and guided thea in learning to be effective reapondenta 
to each other 'a work. 

The claaarooa alao containa wall charta which contain guidelinea 
for writing that were developed and diacuaaed in claaa. Theaa 
guidelinea often grew out of the children'a own queationa. The 
following chart ia an exaaple: 

Edit your atory. Rewrite. Publiah your atory for 
othera to read. 

Edit 

1. Start your aentence with a capital letter. 

2. Put a period at the end of each aentence. 

3. Read your atory to aoaeone. 
Do they underatand it? 

4. ChecK for apelling. 

5. Write in your beat writing. 

To auaaarize. Ma. Caldwell 'a uae of writing in the claaarooa can 
be characterized ea being inforaal in tone although directive and 
purpoaive. The inforaality ia evidenced in the children'a freedoa to 
chooae their own writing topica with teacher aupport and auggeationa 
when neceaaary and to interact freely while writing. Ma. Caldwell'a 
direct involveaent in the children'a writing ia alao inforaal, but 
reflecta her very definite goala for the children. Several of the 
claaarooa inci^enta deacribed earlier illuatrate her akill in taking 
advantage of/naturally ariaing opportunitiea for learning; aoae of 
theae are apontaneoua and aoae planned, but all ariae out of a aenae of 
the children^a current capabilltiea and intereata. Soaetiaea larger 
unita of inatruction alao ariae directly froa atudent needa, aa thia 
exaaple froa 2/3/83 illuatratea: 

2/3/83 - Ma. Caldwell haa atarted a reaearch unit which had come 
at the auggeation of one of the boya who had writer 'a block and needed 
aoaething to write about. She introduced the idea of writing about 
real thinga they were intereated in, ao the kida got out reaourca 
aaterial to provide inforaation. 
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Writing instruction in Ma. Caldwell 'a claaaroon ia always directly 
related to the children'a own work; we have never seen her conduct a 
foraal, out-of -context writing leaaon. 

Ma. Pagett'a Fourth Grade Claaa 

Three of the aubjecta from Year I of the atudy were promoted to 
grade four which ia in an intermediate achool eight ailea from the 
primary achool. Once a miaaion achool, thia campua-atyle facility now 
aervea gradea four through aix for the entire diatrict. Thia achool ia 
ataffed by both nuna and lay teachera, and a nun aervea aa principal. 
The campua includea claaaroom buildinga and an old atone building 
preaently houaing the achool library and apecial reading room, a 
pictureaque old chapel, and the cafeteria. There ia alao a amall newly 
dded modern building, where the principal and achool aecretary have on 
office. Becauae of the remoteneaa of the village, the campua alao haa 
a mobile home unit that ia completely equipped with kitchen auppliea 
and bedrooma. Thia aervea aa occaaional houaing for the aeveral 
teachera who live 80 mi lea away in Tucaon. They uae it on nighta when 
they are unable to return home due to inclement weather or evening 
achool activitiea and when they wiah to apend extra preparation time in 
their claaarooma. 

Ma. Pagett'a claaaroom aharea a building with the other fourth 
grade claaarooma. The two claaarooma are separated by a long narrow 
storage room. Reaearchera uaed thia apace for interviewing atudenta and 
aometimea the sub3ects wrote in this room when a totally quiet 
environment waa neceaaary. 

Ma. Pagett ia known as « teacher who encouragea writing in her 
claaaroom. For thia reaaon ahe waa choaen to participate in the study 
and the three aub3ecta were placed in her claaa. Her principal 
believed ahe would be a good teacher for the atudy and the reaearchera 
concurred with the deciaion. She agreed to participate. 

Phyaical Environment 



The rectangular one-atory room featurea a natural brick interior 
with one entire aide of windowa. There are ample chalkboard and 
bulletin board areaa. The claaa of about 27 atudenta ia arranged 
differently from time to time throughout the year. Some of the 
table-atyle deaks and chaira are frequently arranged in amall groupa 
while othera are aeparated in rowa or off to one aide. At the back of 
the room, there ia a large table at one aid^ which atorea work 
materiala, another large table with chaira which aervea aa an available 
work apace for conferencea and groupa, and a large magazine rack 
atocked with "Ranger Rick," "Cricket," and other current children'a 
publicationa. The upper walla frequently diaplay teacher-made posters 
of worda or phraaea in the native Papago language, and the windowa are 
decorated, changing according to the seaaona of the year or other 
aignif leant achool eventa. 
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ClaurooB Structure, Schedule and CurriculuB 



In Ma. Pagett'a claaarooa, adult*like aelf -control ling behavior ia 
the atated expectation. "Aaaertive diacipline" ia the accepted 
procedure in the achool. It includea a ayatea of reward and puniahaent 
toward the achieveaent of thia highly valued goal. The expectationa 
which are diacuaaed with the atudenta frequently include little or no 
talking, aelf-regulation of an array of aorning aaaignaonta, and quiet, 
on- teak independent seat work. Ma. Pagatt frequently expreaaea to the 
claaa her belief that they are capable of reaching her expectationa, aa 
well aa her diaappointaenta when they do not fulfill theae 
expectationa. 

In the fall, diacipline iaauea received a great deal of tiae and 
attention aince Ma. Pagett believea that once the appropriate 
diacipline ia eatablished, it becoaea autoaatic. Conaequently, there 
were occaaiona early in the year when little or no writing waa done 
while reaearchera were there and therefore no data waa collected. The 
frequency of writing tended to increaae aftor Chriataaa vacation when 
claaarooa behavior waa cloaer to the teacher'a expectationa. 

A typical aorning conaiata of a aath leaaon for the entire claaa. 
Thia teaching event ia followed by the atudenta working on up to four 
aaaignaenta liated on the board. One of the aaaignaenta typically ia 
the follow-up to the aath leaaon. Often a dictionary akilla, Engliah 
or aocial atudiea leaaon eight be liated along with a writing 
aaaignaent for that day. Studenta can chooae the order in which they 
will complete the aaaignaenta with the knowledge that all of thea 
ehould be completed by lunch tiae, which occura at approximately 11:30 
e.m. For atudenta who do not complete their work, receaa time ia aet 
aaide. 

Studenta are encouraged to raiae their handa if help ia needed. 
They ere expected to talk aa little aa poaaible and requeated to remain 
in their aeeta, although quiet talk and interactiona are condoried and 
aeldom interrupted. 

Moet aubjecta in a;;!dition to the math and writing aaaignaenta are 
taught aa whole class activitiea. During the year, various aocial 
atudiea and acience topica were evident. For example, one day growing 
plant molda were obaerved lined up on the back bookcaae, carefully 
dated and labeled. One aocial atudiea leaaon focuaed on the atudenta' 
home, the Southweat region of the United Statea. Planta growing from 
aeeda, weather pictures and model volcanoea were displayed at various 
timea. Aaaignaenta reflect Ma. Pagett 'a recognition and appreciation 
of the aignificance of the Native American heritage and culture, which 
includea writing and reeding Native American atyle legenda and atoriea 
with a focua on the Papago. 

Ma. Pagett occaaionally played a game with her claaa which waa a 
traditional old Papago game aimilar to aoccer. Phyaical fitneaa ia 
encoureged during receaa, including a one-mile run in which ahe 
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participated with the claaa. Ma. Pagett alao read children 'a novela to 
her claaa; prior to the Arizona Young Reader 'a Award voting, the 
librarian alao viaited the claaa to read nominated titlea. 

Writing in the Claaaroon 



Although Ma. Pagett ia peraonally intereated in and committed to 
writing, ahe frequently atated that her curriculum during the year of 
the atudy waa hampered by diacipline problema early in the year. She 
never accompliahed aome thinga that ahe had originally planned, 
including journal writing and conferencing. 

All claaa membera maintained correapondence with pen pals from 
another amall Arizona community. Almoat all writing ia 
teacher-aaaigned, including atoriea from films ahown to the claaa^ 
creating stories from poster pictures, and coloring imaginative deaigna 
with accompanying atoriea. The asaignmenta are designed to give the 
atudenta varied experiencea in writing. Occaaionaily aome of the 
aaaignmenta are edited and proofread. For examplr the claas wrote 
atoriea in preparation for a writing conteat. Some f the atudenta had 
work aubmitted to the conteat and four atudenta r Involved in this 
atudy received awarda of honorable mention. 

Due to interruptiona in the daily achedule for aaaembliea and 
other eventa, and attempta to get the beat quality of video tapea, aome 
data waa collected outaide the claaaroom by removing aubjecta from the 
claaaroom for ahort perioda of approximately thirty minutea. The 
reaearchera utilized the atorage room betwee i the claaarooma for this 
purpoae. However the atorage room had no electrical outleta and 
minimal lighting, making videotaping at that location difficult. The 
principal waa helpful and provided a apecial education room which waa 
not alwaya in uae in the library building. Thla area waa apacioua and 
well lit and became beneficial for making adequate video picturea. 

Obaervationa 



The following field notea give a aenae of what Ma. Pagett's 
claaaroom ia like from one day to another. 

11/10/82 - On thla day, the neighboring fourth grade bringa their 
chaira into Ma. Pagett'a room and placea them in available aiale 
spacea. The two claaaea view a ailent film about a daisy that could liot 
eaaily be picked. The atudenta^ attentive involvement indicatea their 
enjoyment of the amualng film. Aa aoon aa the viewing ia completed, 
the vialting claaa returns to their own room through the center storage 
room. Ma. Pagett'a claaa haa two follow-up activitiea; one activity ia 
to ^rite a poem and the other ia to retell the atory of the film in 
wri;.ing. The three aubjecta in the atudy write lengthy accounta of the 
film that day. 
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1/26/83 - Thm clasa la qulatly working and moving about the room 
aa naadad. The writing aaalgnaant for today la to respond to their pen 
pais. Some atudenta are busy writing while othera are ualng 
dlctlonarlea to work on a spelling aaalgnaent. Juat before going to 
lunch. Ma. Page tt reada to the claaa from an "E.T." book. Ma. Pagett 
Initiates discussion of sose vocabulary terss that cose up during the 
reading and that she feels sight be unfaslllar. The atory reading and 
discussion continue until It Is tlse to line up for lunch. 

2/2/63 " In preparation for an area-wide writing contest that Ma. 
Pagett wanta her students to enter, the class has been instructed to 
tslk to parents, grandparents and other tribal elders. Ms. Pagett hopes 
that the discussions with their faslly and respected sesbers of the 
cossun^ty will motivate atudenta to do soae writing that reflects the 
Papago culture and heritage. The results Include legend-style stories 
es well es accounta of aapecta of the Papago way of life. The Native 
Aaerlcen topics continue for at least one week for a nusber of students 
snd up to two weeks for others. 

3/9/63 The class has a new pet toad which they are very proud 
of. According to Ms. Pagett, this toad is a specisen of a rare speciee 
that lives only in the Northern Sonoran desert area near the 
Baboquivarl sountains. The claaa later donated their special pet toad 
to the Arizona -Sonora Desert Museum. This donation is mentioned in a 
number of the subjects' atoriea. 

The assignments written on the board today include an art 
activity. A recording of music by Vivaldi is playing quietly in the 
background during much of the morning. When Ms. Pagett starts the 
Eusic she shsres the nsme of the selection and ita composer with the 
children. 

Summary 

We were fortunate to have the cooperation of three very different 
teechera during the course of the study. Although all the classrooms 
were similar in some ways, each teacher had a different curriculum 
focus for the year. Ms. Howard developed units which introduc:ed 
students to a wide variety of content, Ms. Caldwell emphasized 
self-concept end social interaction, and Ms. Pagett stressed the land 
and culture of the Southweat. All three teechera provided regular time 
for writing, each ualng it in a way that suited her curricular goals 
and teeching style. We were thus able to see children's writing in a 
wider veriety of contexts then would heve been possible in any single 
classroom. 
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other School Personnel 



During the course of the first year, there were two 
paraprofesaionals in Ms. Howard's classroom: Ms. Manuel, a Papago 
hired by the school district who worked in Ms. Howard's classroom on 
alternate weeks, and Ms, Lewis, also a Papago, hired to coordinate the 
research on site. Ms. Lewis was in the classroom on a daily basis and 
performed a variety of tasks for the writing project, which included 
manual observations of children at the writing center, videotaping 
their writing, photocopying their stories, accompanying a researcher 
during the parent interviews, and recording classroom observations in a 
daily journal, particularly observations related to writing. 

During the second year two additional community members were hired 
as aides for short time periods All of the aides were supportive and 
provided us with valuable background information about our subjects and 
insight into the Papago culture and life-style. It was with their help 
that we were able, in changing the names of our subjects to protect 
their privacy, to invent names for the children which would be 
compatible with the culture. Ms. Lewis, who worked with us the 
longest, was especially helpful and had a major responsibility for the 
parent interviews during both years. 

Ms. Alvarez is the principal of the elementary school used during 
Year I. Our association with Ms. Alvarez spans a period of four years. 
In 1978, as Title I Coordinator, she hired Dra. Kenneth and Yetta 
Goodman aa consultants for a three-year inservice program. Thus many 
of the teachers at the school are aware of holistic language 
philosophiea and methods. 

Ma. Alvarez also appreciates the value of student writing. 
Furthermore, she believes that given the appropriate instructional 
experiences Papago children can write well. Ms. Alvarez has been a 
valuable participant in our study. 

Ms. Brewer is the principal of the middle school. She was always 
supportive and interested in the ongoing data collection and analysis. 
She helped with the selection of a teacher and was always available for 
consultation and advice about her school or the children. 
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CHAPTER III - DATA COLLECTION 



Figure III-l Outllna of Proc^durM 

Data Collactlon 
at school alta 



I WRITING EPISODE OBSERVED 

Writing aaaplaa wara collactad 
whanavar poaaibla for aach 
aubjact. 

Each collactad aaapla waa 
obaarvad by rasaarchar using 
Nanual Obsarvation Fora. 
Original of writing saapla waa 
laft with child, photocopy was 
kapt for raaoarch filas. 
Host writing saaplaa wars read 
by aubjact onto audio taps when 
it waa finiahad or at and of 
obaarvation period to be used 
for clarification if necessary • 

II. WRITING EPISODE VIDEOTAPED 
3-4 tiaaa a year, the above 
writing aaaples epiaodeB were 
videotaped for each subject. 

III. BI-NONTHLY INTERVIEW 

3 to 4 tiaea a year for each 
aubjact. 



IV. TEACHER BI-MONTHLY INTERVIEWS 
uaually coapleted at aaae tiae 
aa aubjacta' bi-aonthly 
intarviewa. 



V. WRITING CONCEPTS INTERVIEW 
coapleted at the beginning 
and and of each year. 



VI. PARENT INTERVIEW 
Coapleted the end of 
each year of the study. 



Analysis 
at reaearch site 



Each writing saapla 
analyzed by reseacher and 
prepared for coaputar coding. 
Analyaia includes: 

1) Coaposing 

2) Orthography 

3) Syntactics and seaantica 

4) Overt behaviors 



Each videotape was screened for 
verification of analyse of 
of overt behaviors and to uae 
for in-aervice with teachers. 

Each interview was transcribed 
to learn about student's view 
of writing including precoa- 
poaing behaviora and aeta- 
linguistic knowledge. 

Each interview waa transcribed 
and analyzed to gain insights 
into teacher 'a view of the 
individual writer as well aa 
writing in the classrooa. 

Each interview waa tranacribed 
and analyzed to gain inaighta 
into atudenta' language uae and 
knowledge about writing. 

Each interview waa used to gain 
additional inforaation about 
the subject and to provide 
coaaunication with parenta. 



VII. DEBRIEFING NOTES Notea were read and analyzed to 

provide aupportive data for 
other analyaea. 
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This chapter preaenta a complete deacription of the data 
collection procedures and each inatrunent uaed to analyze and 
categorize the data. The tine achedule of d«ta collection la alao 
Included, An overview of the procedurea will be preaented firsts Then 
each procedure will be dlacuaaed In depth. 

Overview of Procedurea 



Figure III-l, above, outlined the varloua procedurea uaed for data 
collection and ahowa how the analyala relatea ':o the data collection* 
The left-hand column deflnea each of the data collection eplaodea. The 
right-hand column la a ahort deacription of the way In which each 
procedure waa uaed for analyala. Tablea III-l through 111-4 auftaarlza 
the amount of data collected. Table III-*! ahowa the number of data 
collection eplaodea for each procedure for all auboecta for Year I; 
Table III-2 ahowa the aame data for Year II, although by then only the 
6 caae atudy aubjecta remained In the atudy. Tableia III-3 and III--4 
ahow the combined data for each procedure for both Years I and II, for 
the 6 caae atudy aubjecta and all 10 aubjecta respectively .The tablea 
are followed by a dlacuaalon of each data collection procedure. Data 
analyala, the findings and conclusions are presented In Chapters IV 
through XII. 

Table III-l 





Summary 


of Data Collected: 


All Sub3ects 


- Year I 






Storiea 
Observed 


Concepta of 
Writing Interview 


Bi -Monthly 
Interview 


Parent 
Interview 


Video 
Tapes 


Elaine 


19 


2 


3 


1 


3 


Anna 


22 


2 


3 


1 


3 


Gordon 


20 


2 


3 


0 


2 


Rachel 


18 


2 


3 


1 


2 


Vincent 


16 


2 


3 


0 


2 


Dana 


18 


2 


3 


1 


3 


Mark 


9 


2 


2 


0 


2 


Mary 


24 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Jean 


15 


2 


3 


1 


3 


Mike 


15 


2 


3 


1 


2 


Totala 


176 


20 


28 


7 


24 
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Table 111-2 

Su«aary of Data Coll«ct«d:All Sub^acta - Yaar II 





Storlaa 


Concepts of 

All WlPA^V AVW 


Bl'Monthly 

All WVA V A VW 


Parent 

All IbWA T A0W 


Video 


CI M 4 VIA 










w 


Anns 


^X 








w 


Gordon 


23 


2 


3 


r 


6 


Rochel 


15 


2 


3 




7 


Vlnc«nt 


13 


2 


3 




7 




17 


2 


3 






Totals 


102 


12 


18 


6 


39 




Table III -3 
Total of All Data Collected 
Case Study iSub.iecte - Yesr I and II Coabined 






Storlee 
Obaerved 


Concepta of 
Writing Interview 


Bi-Honthly 
Interview 


Parent 
Interview 


Video 




32 


4 


6 


2 


A 

w 


Anna 


43 


4 


6 


2 


Q 


Gordon 


43 


4 


6 


1 


8 


Rachel 


33 


4 


6 


2 


9 


Vlncant 


29 


4 


6 


1 


9 


Dana 


3S 


4 


6 


2 


11 


Totals 


215 


24 


36 


10 


S4 
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Table III-4 

Total of All Data Collected: All Suboects ' Year I and II Coablned 





Stories 
Observed 


Concepts of 

Writing Interview 


Bi-Monthly 
Interview 


Parent 
Interview 


Video 
Tapes 


Elaine 


32 


4 


6 


2 


8 


Anna 


43 


4 


6 


2 


9 


Gordon 


43 


4 


6 


1 


8 


Rachel 


33 


4 


6 


2 


9 


Vincent 


29 


4 


6 


1 


9 


Dana 


35 


4 




2 


11 


Hark 


9 


2 


2 


0 


2 


Mary 


24 


2 


2 


1 


2 


Jean 


15 


2 


3 


1 


3 


Hike 


15 


2 


3 


I 


2 


Totals 


268 


32 


46 


13 


63 



Writing Sa»plea 



Two or three reaearchers want to the same clasarooft weekly to 
collect writing samples on the aelected subjecta. Whatever the subject 
waa writing in teraa of the teacher's ongoing instruction was the 
object of the observation. Thia will be termed the literacy event. 
Soaetimea, however, weather, achool activitiea, schedule conflicts, 
conferences, testing and illnesses among other ongoing experiences in 
the lives of the subjects, teachers and reaearchers interfered with 
the weekly routine. Tables III-l through III-4 provide an overview of 
the data collected for each subject for each procedure each year and of 
how many protocols were used for analyais. 

While the researchers were on site they collected writing samples 
from the children baaed on whatever was part of the ongoing writing for 
the claaa. These writing samples which will be referred to as 
compositions or texts were photocopied to keep in the research files. 
Originals of the compositions were returned to the teacher. 

As the subjects wrote, data was gathered through reaearchers 
manually recording observations. 
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Manual Obaervatlon of Writing 



Manual Obaervatlon Form Procadurea 

One of thm principal Mthoda of gaining greater Inaights Into 
coftpoaing In thla atudy waa the observation of the aubjecta' writing 
during the regular writing tiae In the claeerooe. The fora used to aid 
in thla observation is the ''Manual Observation of Writing*' Fore (MOF>. 
(See Figure III--2.) Adapted from a fore developed by Donald Graves 
(1975) I the aanual observation fore used in this study represents a 
aeriiA of changes and revisions from the beginning of the study in Fall 
1981 (See Appendix III A for earliest version and compare to Figure 
III-*2 for the latest version) • For exaeple, the researchers initially 
atteapted to nuaber all words in the "'subject text," annotating those 
nuabers where behaviors took place. This system proved cuabersose and 
aade it difficult to keep pace with the suboects' coaposing during 
observations. This resulted in numbering only the locations where 
behaviors occurred » 

Figure 111-2 Manual Observation Form 



CODCS * /// CMBOM 

OR ■ drnwlne 

IS " Inccrtupeion AoUcitad 

lU " Intarrupcion unBolicited 

R rosourcQ Vi5« 

RA " rorcsdinCt ailtinc or orol 



RT • felacQd ulk 

RV revlilon (ehdnso In text) 

ST stop und think 

SV subvocslitiniJ 

T ttachar invoXvoMnt 



Vidoo taps I 



Audio top« f , 



Subject ^ 

Context 



, Pofio , 



Stsrelng Tins 



Subjocc ToMt 


Nunbor 


Codo 


Obsorvor Toxt 



























































Another change from the earlier form Included defining 
**proofreadlng'' and "rereading** in different ways. These two items were 
Hated separately on the earlier form but proved to be ambiguous, since 
both involved rereading in some sense. Therefore, "proofreedlng" 
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behaviors were coded aa "reviaion/' to apply to situations where an 
ectual change In the text was aade, leaving "rereading" aa the code to 
describe oral or silent rereading without revision. 

A category called "related talk" was added; it seeaed iaportant to 
separate out for analysis those coaaents made by the subjects directly 
related to their writing during the writing event (e.g., "what will 1 
write now?/' "C-A-M-E, that's an 'a' here.), as opposed to 
Interruptions unrelated to the subjects' writing such as the subject 
looking up and asking another child "Is it lunch tiae yet?" The latter 
were coded as interruptions. (See definitions of behaviors below). 

Since the child's coapleted text was soaetiwes difficult to 
decipher because of features such as invented spellings, word oaisslons 
and cohesion probleaa, the reaearchers began a procedure of 
tape-recording the chlldrens' rereading of their own stories when they 
were finished writing or had to stop because of tiae schedules. The 
aanual observation fora thus contains spaces for cross-referencing 
audio (and video) data. 

The researcher sits in close proxialty to the writer, usually on 
the saae aide of the table and to the right or left, depending on 
seating arrangeaent and the handedness of the resesrcher and subject. 
The researcher copies the child's writing flis the child writes, onto the 
aanual observation fora section aarked "Subject Text" (See Figures 
III-2 and 111-3). When one of the listed behaviors occurs (see upper 
left-hand section of fora), the researcher places a subscript nuaber at 
the point In the sequence of the text where the behavior occurs. The 
researcher continues to copy the subject text and nuaber sequentially 
as each behavior takes place. That nuaber, the appropriate code, and 
any accoapanying explanation are listed on the section of the aanual 
observation fora labeled "Nuaber", "Code", "Observer Text." Where 
possible, the researcher atteapts to space words and aentences in the 
saae way the subject has on his or her own paper. The tiae when writing 
begins and ends are noted. The researcher stops coding when the subject 
Indicates that the writing ia coapleted. 

The researcher asks the subject to reread the coapleted 
coapositlon, usually into an audiotape recorder. During this 
rereading, the researcher notes the conventional spellings for any 
Invented ones on the "subject text" part of the fora. The researcher 
also notes any written revisions the subject chooses to aake during or 
laaediately following the rereading, noting that these revisions were 
at the tiae of rereading and not during the earlier coapoalng process. 
The child's coapleted coapositlon is photocopied and filed with the 
aanual observation fora. Both Iteas, along with the available 
audlotaped recording and any videotaping, are used to aore accurately 
code this data for analysis. Every story analyzed has an accoapanying 
MOF. 
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Codtd Behaviors 

Thtt behaviors which ara codad on tha Manual Obaarvation Fora 
during data collaction includa: 

1) Drawinga (d) any graphic daaign not part of tha 
languaga . 

2) Intarruptl na (i) - overt varbal or non-varbal 
intaractiona which do not aeaa diractly ralatad to 
tha coapoaition. Thay aay includa aolicitad 
intarruptiona which ara thoaa initiated by tha aub]act, 
or unaolicitad intarruptiona initiated by the teacher 
or peera and including auch diatractiona aa bell 
ringing or claaarooa coaaotion. 

3) Reaource uae (r) - includea aolicitationa of 
apalling» ideaa, or other feedback, related to the 
coapoaition by the aubject. Reaourcea aay be inaniaata 
auch aa dictionariea, picturea, writing on boarda, or 
aniaate huaan auch aa aaking aoaeone a queation about 
the writing. 

4) Rereadinga (rr) ^ can be ailent or oral readinga of any 
part of coapoaition initiated by the aubject at any tiae 
prior to being aaked to reread by the reaearcher at the 
end of the writing epiaode. 

5) Related talk (rt) - coaaenta or converaation (other 
than reaource uae or teacher talk) related to the 
writing the aubject ia doing or the writing proceaa in 
general . 

6) Reviaiona (rv) * any written change to the text, 
whether it ia handwriting, apelling, or content. 

Thia ia uaually indicated by eraaurea or croaaing-c^uta. 

7) Stop and think (at) - Pauaea without overt language 
during which tiae the aubjecta appear to be thinking 
about their coapoaition. 

fi) Subvocalizing (av) includea rehearaing, aounding out, 
apelling out, and aubvocalizing during the actual 
coapoaing by the aubject. Thia aay include apeech, 
whiapering, or aouth aoveaenta of phraaea, worda, 
lettera or aounda. 

9) Teacher involveaent (t) - any tiae the teacher and 
the aubject are interacting directly ^related 
to the child'a coapoaition. Teacher'a intarruptiona 
which appear not to be directly related to the 
coapoaition would be coded under intarruptiona. 
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Figure III-3 ia a copy of a aanual obaervatlon fori coaplftted by a 
researcher in Noveaber of Year I. The aaalgnaent given by the teacher 
for thla writing inatructed the atudenta to write a letter of ayapathy 
to the parents of the turkey conauaed for Thanksgiving dinner. 

Figure 111-3 Manual Obaervation Form for Gordon'a Text 11/17/81 



(rev* a-29-02) 

COOES - /// oroouro 

DR • drawing 

IS • intorniption «oUcltod 

lU ■* intcirupclon unsoUcitod 

R * roKOurco uio 

RR " r«roAdlnt( allent or orAl 



AT • routed talk 

KV - rtfvltlon (chanfia In tsxt) 

ST " iLop nnd think 

SV " tubvocalixlns 

T « t««chor involvomont 



Vldoo tnpa I , 



Audio topo I , 



bub)oct 



Contoxt _ - 



Dat« n/17/et 



of 



StartlnR Tlmo . 



Subjoct Text 


Nunbtr 


Code 


Obsorvor Toxt 


Ouiir Mr. ond M^s. Turkey S 
1 2 


\ 
2 


l,KV 

R 


Looks up at tcochor'a chart ?or spollino. Changes to "r" 
Looks on chort assln. 


I vury very sor^J^ that you ' 
lost your Hon. 0// jj^i^i^ VO" 


3 
4 


RV 

SV 


6u658c?^?«i^SoS corrects spalllns °^ sorry. 


fr ■ JTtS 

hjra for thgnksRivinB ^ I 

tl II you did. 


5 
6 
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UV 


|>'88Sli"So^?ofll?'to^8of!lS?'* »p«"*"8' 


Love your 
friend 

. . -'S_- M 


7 
8 
9 


ts 

RV 
SV 


PausoB to listen to conversation across tabic. 
GoQR over word to dot "i's" better. 
*'t think.." sflyo ooftly 




10 
U 
12 
13 


R 

RV 
RT 
RV 


Cogs bnck nnd trocoH over 

Rescajp^J^oj afjks^hlrj aijj!{«tWeaj,^;;gld;;^or;;;|ldg;r^,on line 








{^ig9'»"fi!852r2Ri?H8!l!§ ftSa.*flfe^eiiiJ?5tS.S m SSfi. 



The researcher coded 13 separate behaviors during this 29 word 
composition . Wherever possible, the researcher elaborated on the codes 
to provide specific inforaation. For exaaple: Nuaber 1 indicates that 
Gordon looked at a chart for help with spelling, marked as a resource 
<r). This is followed by a revision <rv) indicating that Gordon erased 
a D in the word MRS. and changed it to an R, Another resource use, 
#10, involved the dictionary. Gordon spelled out part of the word as 
he returned to his seat and started writing. Nuaber 4 marked an 
unsolicited interruption (iu) which occurred when a classmate looked at 
Gordon's paper and corrected his spelling of SORRY, which Gordon then 
revised <rv). Gordon quietly talked as he was spelling the letters 
aloud (subvocalizing) during the revision. 

Due to the researcher's uncertainty about the subject's text, the 
subject was directly questioned at the end of the writing (# 12) about 
a previous word. Their dialogue clarified that DIT was intended to be 
DIDN'T, after which the subject revised <rv) the word to the 
conventional spelling. Although the researchers never 
corrected any child's composition, there were times 
researchers' questions focused the subject onto something 



child then self -corrected. (In fact, taking a cue from 



directly 
when the 
which the 
Piaget's 



clinical approach, we tried to question the subjects about some of the 



things they were doing 
significant data about the 
Inserted at DIDN'T in the 



that we thought would provide ua with 
subjects' thinking.) The number 12 was 
subject's text to show the location of the 
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ravlalon Ita^lf • As Gordon wrottt, he aak^d thm raaearchar "What do you 
call this?*' while pointing to the apoatrophe in DIDN'T. Thla waa 
aarked aa related talk (rt) and the reaearcher anawered the aub]ect'a 
question. 

Although Donald Gravea and his aaaociatea did not uae the manual 
obaervation form throughout their reaearch^ we found it valuable. Not 
only did we find thia form helpful in our reaearch, we believe it aay 
have application for occaaional teacher obaervationa of atudenta' 
coapoaing. Teachera aay find it uaeful to observe the coaposing 
process with sore focus on the specifics of what a writer is doing. 
Use of the form .not only helped ua to focua our attention aa 
reaearchera but alao had an intereating effect on the atudents. They 
aeeaed to appreciate the attention we were paying to their writing, and 
the form waa evidence to thea of how important their writing waa to us. 
They were aware of many details of our observation process, corrected 
us frequently, and they aay even have written more in order to hold our 
attention. We were a very Interested and obvious audience. 

Video Data 



Because of the lateness of time of notification and final funding 
for this study, delays occurred in obtaining video equipaent and 
starting the video data collection. After taking time to determine the 
beat type of video equipment for uae in the classroom, there were 
normal purchasing delays so that the equipment did not arrive until 
mid-November of the first year. Conaiderable and necessary time waa 
spent in training the staff for the appropriate uae of the equipment, 
finding the best possible placement in the classroom, and orienting our 
subjects anid other atudents in the classroom to its use while they were 
composing. Becauae of these logistical considerations and recurrent 
problema with adequate sound, we did not collect aa many videotapea on 
each of the aubjecta aa we had first planned, especially during the 
first year. (See Tables III-l through 111-4 above.) 

Our major objective for the video data waa to capture two 
important types of behavior which could not be aa fully obtained 
through other types of data collection. The first category includea 
more specific information about those behaviors coded on the MOF which 
have an obvious relationship to composing such as sounding out, 
revisions through erasures, eyes focused on writing, rereading, and use 
of resources, aa compared to those behaviors which are not obvioualy 
related to composing such aa watching others, outside interruptions, 
giggling and talking, and intruaions by the video equipment. In 
addition we looked at physical behaviors such aa the way aubjecta held 
pencils, the angles of their bodies in ralati^on to paper, etc. We have 
had moat success with recording those behe^viors which are not reliant 
on sound. Most of the videotape data for this report was used to 
support other data analysis and is reported in each case study. 

We recorded from two to eleven writing sessions on videotape for 
each subject (see Table III-4). Our in-depth aubjecta have more 
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vidoodtop^a than thoaa who wa did not carry ovar froa the firat year. 
The video data providaa a faacinating record of the degree of pupil 
engagement with coapoaing. The data givea ua a clear indication of how 
involved and intent third and fourth gradera can be while engaged in 
coapoA\ing. Individual aubjacta reapond differently to the taping 
aituation, ao we were able to get a leaa obtruaive, more complete 
picture of behaviora during compoaing for aome aubjecta than othera. 
In addition to uaing the video data to aupplement and provide 
concurrent evidence for information gleaned from other obaervationa, 
it will alao be particularly uaeful in diaaeminating the reaulta of 
thia atudy to intereated profeaaionala. With thia purpoae in mind, we 
therefore alao choae to videotape varioua interviewa with aubjecta 
during the aecond year of the atudy. 

Interviewa 



Regularly acheduled interviewa were part of thia atudy (aee Figure 
III-l), including two different typea of atudent interviewa which are 
explicated below. In addition, interviewa with teachera were acheduled 
regularly and interviewa with parenta were carried out once each year. 

Direct obaervation of the writing event providea one kind of data. 
Interview data providea another view of a writer'a cognitive and 
affective reaponaea to writing. The writera have the opportunity to 
tell what they believe, what they know and how they feel about the many 
aapecta of the writing proceaa. Both the direct obaervation of writing 
and the interviewa provide inaighta into the literacy event which could 
not be known from only one of theae procedure alone. 

The Concepta of Writing Interview 

In order to gauge each aubject'a concepta of writing, apelling, 
handwriting, and audience, the Concepta of Writing Interview waa 
adminiatered at the beginning and end of each year in a one-to-one 
aituation between reaearcher and aubject^ Every interview waa 
audio-taped and transcribed for further analyaia. A atandard liat of 
queationa (See Appendix IIIB) waa aaked each time but the reaearcher 
expanded on each queation in order to gain aa much information about 
the aubject'a knowledge aa poaaible. 

The main purpoae of thia interview ia to gain inaighta into the 
aub3ecta' conacioua knowledge . about the writing proceaa in order to 
relate conacioua knowledge to the aubject'a language during compoaing 
aa well aa to the compoaition itaelf . All the analyaia alao infera the 
child'a intuitive or tacit knowledge. 
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Th« concttpta •Kplorod through thm Intwviaw quaationa include tha 
following: 

Coapoaing: Studanta are aakad what aakaa a good 
writar and a good piaca of writing, and what a 
writar naada to know and do. 

Handwriting: Studanta ara aakad to diacuaa what 
aakaa handwriting idantifiabla and what aakaa it 
good. 

Spalling: Studanta ara aakad about how thay go 
about apalling, what aakaa a good apallar, and 
tha iaportanca of apalling, 

Audianca Concept: Studanta ara aakad who will raad 
thair papar and how varioua hypothetical audlancaa 
would react to it. 

Writing Ganraa: Studanta are aakad to diatinguiah 
between atoriea and other genrea. 

Bi -Monthly Interview 

Roughly three tiaea a year (See Tablea III-l and ZII-2), depending 
on the achool calendar and the aaount of data collected, aubjecta were 
handed foldera containing copiea of all their reaearcher-obaerved 
writing collected aince the previoua interview. After reviewing their 
coapoaltiona, the aub3ecta were aakad to rate thea froa beat to pooreat 
and to atate a rationale for their ratinga. The aubjecta were then 
aaked to rate the papera aa thair teacher eight, again atating a reaaon 
for their hypothetical ranking. In thia way, both the children^a own 
evaluative criteria and aapecta of their aenae of teacher expectationa 
were aaaeaaed. 

Although both the Concepta of Writing Interview and the Bi-Nonthly 
Interview are baaed on Gravea' original interviewa, they have been 
reviaed and extended uaing knowledge gained froa experience with the 
questioning techniques in aiacue analyaia (Y. Goodaan and C. Burke, 
1972; Goodaan and Goodaan, 1978), the Burke Reading Interview (1980); 
and the Goodaan and Altwerger print awareneaa atudy (1981). 

In addition, aa we have listened to and tranacribed the 
interviewa, we have gained inaight into our queationing procedurea that 
enabled ua to further revise and refine the interview queationa . 
Specifically, we diacovered waya to elicit aore inforaation froa tha 
aubjecta. To encourage aubjecta to continue their reaponaea, we have 
learned to uae longer than noraal perioda of silence after reaearcher^a 
queationa or aubject'a reaponaea, or to juat aay "aaa" or "uh huh." 
When aub3ecta pauae in their reaponae to a queation, if the reaearcher 
aaka "What elae?" or "Tell ae aore" rather than phraaing a new queation 
we get aore coaplete and interesting inforaation. "What elae?" aeeaa 
better than "Anything elae?" When aaked the latter, aubjecta have the 
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opportunity to aay^ "No"; faced with^ "What olstt?" thay ara more likely 
to volunteer additional information • 



Teachor Interview 

The teacher interview is patterned after the teacher interview 
that Gravea uaed in hia atudy^ and parallela the bi-aonthly atudent 
interview. After we had completed the aubject'a bi-aonthly interview, 
we would undertake the teacher interview. The teacher read through the 
written work of the selected aubject collected over the previous period 
and was aaked to rank the writing. Once the rating waa completed, the 
teacher waa encouraged to talk about each piece, sharing background 
information about the purpose for the aaaignment, her personal reaction 
to the piece, "and her insights into the student's writing ability and 
development. There was a sharing with the teacher of student's 
comments about each composition. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled teacher interviews related 
to the subjects' compositions, we met with the teacher regularly to 
give both teacher and researchers opportunities to voice concerns or 
raise questions. It provided researchers with greater insights into 
the teacher's curriculum and how writing related to it, as well as to 
establish a more personal relationship between researchers and teacher. 

Data related to these more informal sessions was kept in a 
"debriefing" notebook and used to support other analyses and 
conclusions whenever appropriate. 

Parent Interview 

Using a parent interview format developed by Haussler (1982) and 
revised and extended by the researchers, one of the researchers and the 
project aide interviewed six of the subjects' parents at the end of 
each year of the study. Three of the subjects' parents were 
unavailable for interviews at the end of Year I. All of the case study 
subjects' parents were interviewed at the end of Year II. 

For the most part, the parents were very opc:i and willingly shared 
information about the reading and writing" activities thet their 
children participate in at home. By meeting and talking with the 
parents, we are able to develop a more complete picture of the literacy 
activities that our subjects engaged in at home aa well as gain insight 
into their life-styles and interests. It also served to give parents 
an opportunity to inquire about the research project and to establish 
rapport between a group of university researchers and parents. 
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CHAPTER IV * DATA ANALYSIS: PROCEDURES AND FINDINGS 



Figure 1V-1 Mikes 's Coding Sheets 
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Each area of data collection la analyzed to provide the relevant 
Information related to the queatlona ralaed during this atudy. Each 
reaearcher-obaerved compoaltlon or atudent authored text and the 
Intervlewa with the children were analyzed. Manual obaervatlon forma, 
video and audlotaped obaervatlona, and teacher and parent Intervlewa 
were all uaed aa aupportlve Information to clarify and extend the 
Interpretatlona of our flndlnga. Thla chapter provldea Information 
about how the data la analyzed; and will preaent the longitudinal and 
croaa-aectlonal data related to each area of analyala. Chaptera VI-XI 
focuB on the alx children who became the aubjecta for the Individual 
In-depth caae atudlea. 

Each overall area of analyala la categorized. Categories are 
baaed on our theory of the compoaing proceaa, but throughout the 
dlacuaalon of the analyala, referenced are made to the changes we made 
to the category ayatema aa the categorlea interacted with the real 
data. Thitt la in keeping with naturallatlc reaearch methodology. 

The category ayatem la a dynamic entity, conatantly changing 
and, hopefully, improving. Collection, coding, and analyala 
of data go on concurrently aa an interactive proceaa (Guba, 
1978, p. 54). 

General Procedures 



Each rea*-r -har coded all the data for the writing epiaodea of the 

students he she later wrote up as in-depth caae studies. This 

procedure prov a the researchera with many opportunitiea to get to 

know the studen well. 

The coding ocedures and the computer analysis procedures for all 
data collected follow. 

1. The photocopy for each atory aelected for analysis was 
attached to the manual observation form and filed in a aeparate folder • 

The atory waa given a code number for computer use and listed on a 
Data Analyala Check Off Sheet for .each child (aee Appendix IVA) . 

2. The reaearcher coded the atory onto an IBM Fortran coding form 
organized to facilitate data coding and analyala (Figure IV-1). In 
order to fit the format of the computer program aelected for analysis, 
the reaearcher listed each word, space and punctuation mark aeparately 
in a column labeled OR (obaerved reaponae) . If the word, apace or 
punctuation mark was conventional in form and appropriate to the 
context, the next column labeled ER (expected response) had a alaah in 
it indicating that the expected or conventional response waa the aame 
aa the observed response. If the expected response waa different in 
Bome way, the response considered conventional waa placed in column 2» 
For example in Figure IV-1 the firat two pagea out of five of Mike's 
coding shows that the ER'a different from the OR'a in thla atory were 
the spellings of DAYS and KNOW, and the capitalizations on BUNNY and 
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The researcher then coded each use^ including substitutions^ 
oKisaionSr or insertions^ of words and punctuation narks in the 
following seven categories: 

Letter Formation - This flags the letter(s) on which letter 
formation problems such as reversals occur. Hike's LF column in 
Figure IV--1 shows no letter formation problems. 

Capitalization - This flags the letter(s) where a capitalization 
problem occurs. Mike's CAP column in Figure shows that he did not 

capitalize the initial letters of BUNNY and HOPS in his story title. 

T-Unit^ Clause^ Phrase - These mark the beginning of each of these 
syntactic units in three separate categories. Mike's T-Unit column in 
Figure shows that he had a heading or title and that he started 

four T-^units. The clause column shows a main clause at the beginning 
of each T--unit. The first T-unit shows the nominative clause NAMED 
JERRY interrupting the main clause. The phrase column shows the 
phrases in each T-unit. 

Problems and Behaviors - These last two categories mark the point 
where syntactic problems or coded behavior occur. Mike had no such 
problems in this segment of his story and exhibited 12 behaviors on the 
two page coding included in Figure IV-l. Each of the above categories 
will be defined and the considerations related to coding discussed 
under behaviors later in this chapter. 

Vhen the sStory was completely coded, the researcher initialed the Data 
Analysis Check Off Sheet (Appendix IVA) . The initialing signaled that 
the coding was ready for second checking. 

3. Each original coding was checked by a second and different 
researcher following the same procedure used by the original coder. 

4. The coding sheet was then entered into a microcomputer in 
order to transfer it to the main computer for analysis and to maintain 
a permanent file on disk. The printout from the microcomputer entry 
was checked by the original coder prior to its transfer to the main 
computer (Appendix IVB shows the overall procedures for coding and 
reformatting of data for Mike) . 

5. The original coded data was then reformatted by the computer 
to produce the following data: 

a. A computer file was generated to display the coded 
data so it was easy to check and use for 
further analysis and discussion (Appendix IVA) . 

b. The story was printed out first as the child 
originally produced it (called the Observed 
Response Text) and then as it was adapted by the 
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researcher to produce an Expected Response Text 
(Appendix IVB) . 

6. The original coded data was also reformatted to produce 
statistical data. (Example in Appendix IVB) These will be further 
explicated in the appropriate sections of the report. 

a. Spelling data and statistics 

b. Punctuation data and statistics 

c. Capitalization data and statistics 

d. Letter formation data and statistics 

e. Syntactic data and statistics 

f. Problem data and statistics 

g. Behavior data and statistics 

All other data collected and analyzed (videotapes, interviews, 
field notes and narrative scale) will be discussed as they relate to 
the findings in the following sections. 

Provisions for Reliability 

A simple statistical interrater reliability check was completed 
early in the study. However aa work progressed it became obvious that 
certain categories were coded inappropriately by researchers, not 
.because of differences in judgement but due to: 

1) not remembering coding decisions, especially when changes took 
place; 

2) too many complex decisions to be made at a particular point in 
coding which distracted researchers from following up on other simpler 
coding decisions; 

3) lack of sophistication by some researchers about syntactic 
features such as when a clause is considered nominal or adverbial. 
(This ability developed over time with training.); 

4) transcription errors which could have occurred at one of three 
places: when coding was transferred from the original composition to 
the manual observation form, from the manual observation form to the 
coding sheet, or from the coding sheet to the computer. 

Therefore a set of multiple checking procedures were put into play 
in order to assure reliability. 

1, Every Fortran coding sheet was completely double checked for 
every category by a different researcher. Any consistent errors or 
ambiguous cases were discussed with the original coder until 
understanding and consensus were reached. 

2. After the secretary typed the data from the coding sheet into 
the microcomputer for storage, the printout was checked completely by 
one of the researchers. Any typographical errors were corrected. Any 
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oth«r #rror« wftra discussed and/or remaining questions resolved, 

3# As the data was reorganized by the computer program into 
various forss for further n^nalysia, the printout was again checked. 
This would usually be done by the original rescercher. First, the 
Expected Response text as printed by the computer was read which 
provided new insight into possible errors. (See Appendix IVB.) The 
refdrsatting provides a new format to examine the data which sometimes 
exposed coding errors not easily seen in the original printout format. 
Then errors and issues were again discussed and resolved, and errors 
changed whenever necessary. 

4. As statistical analysis and combined data were generated 
another opportunity for correction was possible. This was usually done 
by the original researcher. The reorganization of the data provided 
opportunities to see errors not obvious in other formats. If 
statistics seemed questionable, checks were again made to see if the 
figures were affected by any errors. 

Whenever an error was discovered or a question raised, the 
original data was changed appropriately if agreed on by the original 
and second checker. If these two people couldn't agree, a discussion 
was held with a committee of rosearchers and a final decision was then 
made. 

Orthography: Analysis and Findings 



with Sandra Wilde 
Introduction 

The orthographic system plays a role in the written version of a 
language similar to the role that the phonological system plays in oral 
language. For this research, the orthographic system has been defined 
as consisting of all the aysteaatic visual aspects of written language 
such as spelling, spacing and other format, letter formation, 
punctuation, and capitalization. It has a relationship to the 
phonological system but is not a direct representation of it, since 
oral and written language use different media which have different 
constraints. Thus spelling la not neceaaarily a representation of 
pronunciation nor punctuation a representatibn of intonation^ As a 
result, learning orthographic conventions is not a simple matter of 
one-to-one correspondence between phonemes and graphemes or intonation 
and punctuation. Rather, it involves understanding the need for and 
conceptualizing the workings of a ayatem which expresses meaning in 
systematic but complex and subtle ways. 

Recent research (for instance, the works of Read (1971 and 1975) 
and of Henderson and his colleagues (Beers and Beers, 1961; Beers and 
Henderson, 1977; Henderson and Beers, 1980)) confirms thst children 
learn to spell through testing hypotheses about how the graphic system 
of English works. 
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Similarly, the uses of punctuation are not trivially defined or 
easily learned. The rule that a sentence begins with a capital and 
ends with a period cannot be applied mechanically since what 
constitutes a sentence is far fro* obvious. Children's mastery of 
punctuation, like that of spelling, is an evolutionary process. 

Knowledge about these natters has significant applications to 
curriculum and instruction. Many traditional classroom practices are 
not supported by recently emerging knowledge about how children learn 
to write. Information about how development actually takes place 
suggests how schools can encourage and support that development. 

Past studies have demonstrated that children's written language ia 
a fertile source of data for information about their acquisition of the 
orthographic system. The data available for the present study have 
been collected from children at an age that is particularly interesting 
for these purposes. Third and fourth graders are using a variety of 
orthographic strategies. They have mastered the conventional spelling 
of many words, particularly high-frequency words. They use the phonic 
strategies that have been found in younger children, but also use 
strategies that reflect morphological rules of English (such as -ED 
endings and , consonant doubling), and meaning relationships between 
words. These strategies produce both conventional and non-standard or 
"invented" spellings. Some words are "known" one day but must be 
re-invented the next. 

Similarly, children at this age are increasingly using punctuation 
marks of all kinds in their writing, with varying degrees of 
conventionality. An example of the kind of behavior that helped us 
realize what a wealth of data we have in this area occurred one day 
when one of our subjects was writing about a football game. After some 
thought, he decided to write "foot ball" as two words, but with a 
smaller space than normally found between words, since "they go 
together." The next week he wrote "cup-cake" with a hyphen, and 
informed the researcher that two words that go together can be 
separated by either a small space or a hyphen, at the writer's 
diuv:retion. 

Current research has indicated that children's acquisition of 
reading and writing involves not rote learning but an active 
conceptualization of how written language functions. Ferreiro and 
Teberosky (1982) have shown how pre-school children develop and test 
hypotheses about the formal and orthographic features of written 
language as part of their very earliest experiences with it. Reasearch 
on the orthographic system of English has dealt with how it works and 
with children's acquisition of it. 

Learning to spell has often been conaidered a trivial matter, 
involving rote memorization of words and rules. However, closer 
examination indicates that it is a complex and subtle task, due to the 
nature of the spelling system itself and the nature of language 
learning. Scragg (1974) shows how the complexity of English spelling 
can be traced though its history, which has been influenced by 
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lingulfttic, dlclectal^ cultural and technological factors. Craigie 
(1927) offara a hundrad^page analyaia of spelling patterns of English 
worda baaed on their language of origin. Deapite this complexity , 
there have been many atteapta by educational researchers to describe 
English spelling priaarily in teres of phonese/grapheae correepondencea 
which could then presuasbly be tsught ss spelling rules. Manna et al. 
(1966) developed a computer prograa which uaed phoneae/grapheae 
correspondences ss s bssis for s set of spelling rules. Given these 
rules snd phonologicsl representstions of 17,000 words, the computer 
was sble to produce correct spellings only sbout 50x of the time. 
Venezky^s (1967) snslysis of English orthogrsphy focused on grspheaic 
pstterns (such ss disgrsphs like "wh"' snd ''ng'*) snd grspheae/phoneae 
correspondences, snd asde clesr the intersction of grspheaic snd 
phonologicsl fsctors. Spelling is, however, relsted to aesning ss well 
ss to orsl Isngusge; Chomsky (1973) illustrates the role of lexicsl 
spelling pstterns which reflect not phonology but s deeper mesning 
level. (For instance, the "c" in **medicine" snd "aedicsl** represents 
two different pronunclstions but signsls sn underlying semsntic 
relstion.) Spelling is influenced by phonology, morphology, 
orthogrsphic pstterns, snd semsntic systems. The pstterns involved csn 
to some extent be snslyzed in terms of rules, but the rules csnnot 
consistently be used for synthesis, to produce spellings, since there 
la so much vsrisbility involved. Smith (1973, 1982) suggests thst 
spellers eventuslly lesrn to represent words directly, through 
integrsted movement sequences. The young writer, however, will spell 
msny words through medlsted strategies, such ss phonetic repreaentstion 
snd knowledge of orthogrsphic and semsntic pstterns. This concept of 
how spelling develops la supported by developmentsl resesrch. 



Reed (1971, 1975) conducted sn extensive snslysis of pre-school 
children's spelling. He found thst st very esrly stsges of writing 
children were sble to mske phonologicsl generslizstions snd express 
them in invented spellings, in patterns that are remarksbly aimilsr 
serosa children. Beers snd Henderson (1977) found thst first-graders' 
spellings reflected phonetic, orthogrsphic, morphemic, and syntactic 
strstegies, following s fsirly consistent developmentsl psttern. Beers 
and Beers (1981) describe how this development la a mstter of chsnging 
conceptuslizstlons of the spelling system, snd thst invented spellings 
sre reflections of s cognitive process. The studies reported in 
Henderson snd Beers (1980) confirm end extend these findings. The 
stsges observed by Beers snd Henderson were ststisticslly vslidsted by 
s further study (Beers, 1980). Of psrticulsr Interest for the present 
resesrch is a study (Stever, 1980) desling with dislect snd spelling. 
Speskers of non--stsndsrd dislects were found, like other children, to 
represent their own phonology in their spelling snd to quickly move 
beyond phonologicsl strstegies. 

Bissex (1980), in s esse study of her son, found thst his 
development in spelling reflected his knowledge and understanding of 
the orthogrsphic system. He ssw spelling ss s flexible system el lowing 
for the generstion of slternstlve forms, but slso csme to realize thst 
conventionsl spellings exist snd chose to sttempt them more often. 
Woodley et el. (1983), in s study of second through fifth grsders, 
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obBorved a similar move towards conventionality. They observed 
spelling patterns common to this age group, such as alternative 
spellings of phonemes, and the Involvement of homophones and bound 
morpheme patterns. Wilde (1982a) In a case study of one of the 
subjects of the present research, observed a similar variety of 
strategies. She attempted to pinpoint Influences from Papago 
phonology, with inconclusive results. Hodges (1981) has summarized 
some of the Instructional implications of research in spelling. He 
emphasizes that spelling is based in language use, and that strategies 
are learned hollstlcally and as part of dally experiences with reading, 
writing, and proofreading. 

Punctuation has been studied far less than spelling, but it 
develops in similar ways. Fries (1952) points out that the punctuation 
system serves a similar function to that of intonation but in somewhat 
different ways; it does not represent intonation directly. Klein 
(1916) points out that the primary role of punctuation is as a tool of 
meaning. Wilde (1982b) points out that the "phonetic fallacy" is no 
more true for punctuation than for spelling; both systems are in part 
related to oral language but also have direct relationships to meaning. 

Smith (1982) points out that punctuation can only be learned through 
experience with reading and writing; punctuation ie even more subtle 
than spelling since there are no "punctuation dictionaries" in which to 
confirm correctness. 

Only a few developmental studies involving punctuation have been 
conducted. Ferreiro and Teberosky (1982) found that pre-school 
children at first make no distinction between letters and punctuation 
marks (calling them all letters). Only gradually do they differentiate 
them and attempt to distinguish a separate function for punctuation 
marks. Edelsky (n.d.), in a study of first through third graders, 
found that children often used unconventional segmentation of words and 
punctuation. Through interaction with print, these patterns changed 
over time and became more conventionalized # Older children's 
non-conventional punctuation was more likely than younger children's to 
be text- and content-related. Bissex (1980) similarly found a movement 
toward conventionality; her son began by separating words with dots, 
then replaced this with spacing, and eventually used a variety of 
punctuation. Calkins (1982) found that the use of punctuation in 
classroom writing developed as a function of sense of audience. Growth 
as a writer led to using a greater variety of punctuation, and children 
in a classroom where much writing occurred could identify more 
punctuation marks than those from a classroom where direct teaching of 
mechanics was stressed. She hypothesizes that children in the 
writing-oriented classroom learned new punctuation ^ marks incidentally, 
as needed. 

This conceptually-baaed view of orthography is related to the, 
meaning-based model of the reading process developed by Goodman (1982) . 

Of particular interest is the concept of the "miscue," which la any 
deviation from the expected reaponae in reading. A child who reads "If 
I ever Doin the circua..." aa "If I ever join the curioua..." has 
produced a miacue reflecting hia or her use of the grapho-phonic, 
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•yntactlc, and sMantlc ayatens of language. A child who writes the 
mamm phraM aa "If I avar goyn the circus..." has produced an invented 
spelling which also reflects knowledge of language. Goodman describes 
siscues as "a window on the reading process"; invented spelling and 
punctuation are similarly useful as windows on the orthographic 
process. 

Orthography: Analytic Procedures 

The subjects' . observed response (OR - exactly as produced) is 
analyzed on a feature by feature (word or punctuation mark) basis. The 
subject's expected response <ER - what the researcher believes is the 
intended production relying on convention in the written language) is 
also listed on a feature by feature basis. The observed response and 
the expected responserhave been compared by computer analysis. Final 
analysis for the orthographic information includes several types of 
word count for every composition, across compositions for each subject, 
and for all subjects. Invented spellings and punctuation differences 
are listed and counted as are letter formation problems and capital 
letter features. 

A formula was devised to determine the percentage of appropriate 
punctuation found in each story. First, the number of conventional 
uses of punctuation is determined by taking the number of punctuation 
marks observed and subtracting the insertions and substitutions, both 
of which are coded as inappropriate use. This figure was then divided 
by the numb<)r of sites where punctuation was expected as well as those 
where it was inserted, so that the final figure shows actual 
conventional punctuation (that which was produced by the subjects) as a 
percentage of punctuation opportunities (i.e., where it either was used 
or should have been). 

The formula is observed response minus insertions minus omissions 
divided by expected response plus insertions end is written as: 

(OR " insertions - substitutions) 



(ER * insertions) 

There is no need to consider omissions in the formula since they 
are already left out of the OR figure and included in the ER'a. An 
example of how this works can be seen by looking st one of Enns's 
stories written on January 20, 1983 which had 23 punctuation marks 
expected, 17 observed, 14 omitted, 8 inserted, snd 2 substitutions. 
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Theae can be shown in tabular form: 

Table IV-1 Punctuation: Elaine's Text 1/20/83 



Conventional Oaitted Inserted Substituted Total 



Observed 


7 


N/A 


8 


2 


17 


Expected 


7 


14 


N/A 


2 


23 



There are 31 occasions of punctuation in either the observed or 
expected text (i.e., 7 where it was conventional, 14 where it was 
omitted, 8 where It was Inserted, and 2 where there were 
flubstitutions) . Seven of these, or 23%, are conventional. The formula 
given above Is a simplified method of producing this figure: 
17-8-2 7 

= = 23% ^ ' 

23 * 8 31 

Capital letter features include information about the failure to 
use obligatory capital forms such as those at beginnings of sentences, 
and for names and terms of address, as well as the use of capitals when 
inappropriate. 

Letter formation problem entries provide Information about: 

1) reversals on the letter level 

2) other non conventional forma such as uncroaaed t'a, and undotted 
I'fl 

3) curalve letter forma which are not eaaily diatingulahed auch aa m'a 
and n'a 

4) atatiatlcal cumulationa of all the above. 

Both letter formation problems and capital lettera have been 
counted. For the former, a ratio between conventional and 
non-conventlonal forma haa been eatabllahed. Capitalization problema 
have been expreaaed in terma of number per hundred worda. 

Orthography: Findings 

Spelling 



Cumulative Data 

Our subjecta uaed 17,026 worda in 278 atoriea over the two-year 
period of the atudy. Of thoae worda, 14,578, or 85.85^, were spelled 
conventionally. The data baae therefore includea 2,448 Invented 
apellinga (14.45* of the worda), which are available for analyala. 
Compariaona between Yeara I and II will be made primarily on the baaia 
of the aix children for whom we have two yeara of data. 
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B^twe^n ' yciarfl I and II, all of the children except for Elaine 
showed an increaae in percentage of conventional spelling. (In 
Elaine' a case, this say be related to a decision on her part to put 
less esphasis on trying to spell correctly. This is discussed in her 
case study in Chapter VIII). The percentages involved, for each child 
and for all the children, are as follows: 





Table IV-2 




Percentage 


of Conventional Spelling I 


Years I and 


H=13,793 Words 








Year I 


Year II 


Elaine 


80.8 


78.0 


Anna 


82.6 


85.4 


Gordon 


79.4 


89.1 


Rachel 


85.2 


86.2 


Vincent 


81.8 


87.0 


Dana 


94.5 


95.4 


6 children 


84.6 


87.6 



A teat of significance of differences between proportions was 
applied to the figure for all 6 children; the increase was found to be 
significant beyond the .0001 level. 

High and Low Frequency Words 

There are 1,179 different words used over the two-year period. 
The 26 high frequency words sake up only 2.2X of the different words 
used, but are used 9475 tises and thus sake up 43. 9x of the total 
number of words used. These 26 words are spelled conventionally 97.5% 
of the time, over both years of the study, and this level of control 
remains very siailsr for both years of the study. In Year I, the 25 
lost frequent words were spelled conventionally 96. 9x of the tise; in 
Year II, the percentage for that year's 25 soat frequent words was 
97. 3X. This suggests that these children entered third grade already 
controlling the spelling of the aost coason words in their written 
language. 

In contrast, of the 692 words used only once over the two-year 
period (which make up 58. 7X of the different words used but only 4.1X 
of the total words), there are 310 invented spellings, or 44. 8x. 
Another way of stating this is that 310 invented spellings, (13% of the 
total) occur ed on 4X of words used, while only 185 invented spellings 
(or 7.6X of the total) occurred on words asking up 43. 9x of all text. 
The very low-frequency words were 18 times as likely to have invented 
apellinga as the high-frequency ones. 

These results are, of course, not unexpected. It makes sense that 
children are more likely to know how to spell words that they uae more 
frequently and that they won't know how to spell words that they 
haven^t used before. If childen are continuing to grow as writers, to 
explore new topics using new vocabulary, they will continue to have a 
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certain percent of invented spellings. A child who always spells 
perfectly ia likely to be a child who is not taking very many risks. 

Table IV-3 shows the 26 words which were used 100 or more times 
during the two yeard of the study. | 

Table IV-3 High Frequency Words: Years I and II 

Conven- Percent 
Frequency tional Invented Conventional 



the 


1,227 


1223 


4 


99.67 


and 


686 


679 


7 


98.98 


I 


594 


594 


0 


100.00 


to 


585 


581 


2 


99.32 


a 


479 


478 


1 


99.79 


was 


478 


475 


3 


99.37 


he 


311 


309 


2 


99.36 


went 


267 


248 


19 


92.88 


we 


240 


240 


0 


100.00 


it 


238 


227 


11 


95.38 


in 


211 


211 


0 


100.00 


.one 


199 


197 


2 


98.99 


tnen 




1 AA 
1 OO 


q 


qs "^A 


day 


192 


, 191 


1 


99.48 


they 


180 


163 


17 


90.56 


is 


149 


148 


1 


99.33 


said 


149 


110 


39 


73.83 


got 


147 


136 


11 


92.52 


my 


147 


147 


0 


100.00 


when 


125 


116 


9 


92.80 


his 


123 


113 


10 


91.87 


of 


119 


111 


8 


93.28 


on 


116 


114 


2 


98.28 


she 


110 


109 


1 


99.09 


there 


108 


91 


17 


84.26 


but 


100 


91 


9 


91.00 


Total 


7475 


7288 


185 


97.50 



Patterns in Invented Spelling 



The 2,448 invented spellings produced by the children during the 
two years of the study are a rich data base for exploring children's 
use of linguistic systems in using the orthography of English. A 
detailed analysis of all the invented spellings will be the subject of 
further work with this data base; for the purposes of this report, 
several patterns of development that have emerged from the data of 
third-and fourth-graders will be described and exemplified but not 
analyzed in detail. It should be noted that examples are given to 
illustrate a particular feature but not to suggest that any single 
invented spelling has a single cause. Invented spellings are the 
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result of many linguistic syatesa interacting at once. 
Initial Letters 



Part of learning how to spell involves learning about the 
relationships between phoneses and graphemes; i.e., how different 
sounds are spelled. Looking at how successful children are at spelling 
the initial letters of words gives a sense of how such control they 
have of this aspect of spelling, since the beginning letter of a word 
is Kost likely to have relatively clear-cut relationship to the 
corresponding phoneme. Out of the 17,026 words written by our 
subjects, only 153, or 0.6x, did not begin with the correct initial 
letter. In Year I, there were 97 of these, or 1.1% of all words 
written that year, while in Year II they had dropped to 56, or 0.7% of 
all words. (A table showing all of these spellings appears as Appendix 
IVC) Seventy-eight of the 153 spellings <51.09«) occurred on words 
beginning with vowels, although only 24X of all words used began with 
vowels. This reflects the fact that consonant phonemes are such sore 
regular in their spelling than are vowel phonemes. This data shows 
that these third-and fourth-graders clearly control initial letter 
spelling almost perfectly. Looking at a few examples Illustrates that 
even when they don't they are often making plausible rather than random 
decisions about what letter to use first. (In these and other 
examples, invented spellings are listed first) 

olmost/almost gest/just 

roms/arms nife/knife 

pring/bring know/no 

who/how 

The A in ALMOST represents the phonf^me /O /, which is usually spelled 
with an A when before L, but is closer in sound to the phoneme usually 
represented by 0. The R at the beginning of ARMS may bB representing 
the name of the letter rather than just the the consonant phoneme it 
usually stands for. P (in PRING) is related both phonetically and 
graphically to B. WHO contains the same letters as HOW, has a related 
meaning, and both often occur in initial sentence positions and as 
question markers. When G occurs before E (gest), it is pronounced the 
same as J. In NIFE and KNOW, a silent letter is being dropped or 
added, each word following the pattern the other one should have. 

Reversals 



Our data includes many invented spellings where the order of two 
or more letters is changed. These reversals may be one element of 
invented spellings that differ from the conventional ones in other ways 
as well, but often they are the only invented feature of a spelling: 

baesball /baseball siad/said 

frineds/friends upno/upon 
It seems thst in these cases the child had a good sense of what letters 
are in a word but does not control the word well , enough to always get 
the letters in the right order. 

1 
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Long Vowels and Conaonanta 



Two klnda of orthographic patterns that are leaa fully controlled 
by third and fourth gradera are conaonant gemination (doubling) and 
long vowel apelllng. In both caaea^ the pattern la a coRplex one that 
Auat be learned gradually through experience with reading and writing. 
There la no alaple rule that tella when a conaonant ahould be doubled 
or how a particular long vowel ahould be apelled. The children have 
Invented apelllnga that go In both directions. They aoMetlmea uae a 
alngle conaonant or vowel where two are needed: 

atacked/attacked dreRlng/dreaalng 

hafter / haftRer Rett /Meat 

prety /pretty rel/real 
They alao, although leaa frequently, do the reverae! 

hlsa/hla aowe/ao 

Aett/fteat truy/try 

untlll/untll 

Morpheftlc Afflxea 



Another Important area of orthographic development at thla age la 
the apelllng of aorpheftlc afflxea like ED and ING. The child auat 
learn to abatract these coMAon ftorphealc elements froft worda where 
their repreaentatlon dlffera phonologlcally, and then learn the 
orthographic patterna for attaching theae afflxea to worda. In our 
aubjecta, we aee Invented apelllnga of varloua typea related to theae 
affixes: 

Failure to generalize: 

buant/bounced 

calld/called 

opend/opened 

Llalted contol of orthographic patterna for adding afflxea: 

caryed/carrled f reezelng/f reezlng 

chaaelng/chaalng hoped/hopped 
Overgenr/rallzlng afflxea to worda that don't have them: 

piaylng/plaln 

roned/round aled/aald 

Real Worda 



Another Important pattern of Invented apelllnga that we obaerved 
frequently In our aubjecta la the uae of one real word for another. 
Thlrd-and fourth -gradera have a conalderable and Increaalng vocabulary 
of worda whoae apelllng they control; when one word la aubatltuted for 
another It may be an attempt to have a apelllng that looka like a real 
word. In the caae of hoAophonea, there Is of course likely to be a 
phonetic Influence: 

herd/heard prlea/prlze 

no/know to/too (thla occura 35 tlaea) 

Rald/aade 
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But mvmn more of theae Aptllinga involve worda that are aiailar 
phonetically but not identical: 

bake/back quite/quit 

caka/chaae turk/truck 

pound/pond 

Punctuation-related 



The aubjects alao have invented apellinga where they uae or fall 
to uae punctuation featurea like apoatrophes and hyphena. Writing a 
single word (usually a compound) aa two worda and vice veraa ia a 
related pattern. Examples include: 

alot/a lot bu't/but 

a nother /another cant/can^ t 

bird'a/birda cup-cakes/cupcakea 

Complexity of Invented Spelling 

One of the moat important conclusions apparent from thia large 
data baae of invented apellinga is the complexity of the linguistic 
syetema which the children use in producing them. Although one cam 
never know exactly what waa going on in the child's mind, the apellinga 
themselvea auggeat what influences may have been operating. Looking at 
particular words acroaa several children ahowa both the variety" of 
theae influences and recurrent patterna. 

BECAUSE 



The word BECAUSE was uaed 49 times, of which IS were invented 
apellinga used by 4 different children: 

be coat beaced (3 times, 1 aubject) 

becuea becouae (2 timea, 1 subject) 

bern becuae (6 timea, 3 aubjecta) 

beauae 

Some of the influences which one can pick out ere phonetic (U for abort 
U in BECUSE); orthographic (knowing 2 vowela are needed for abort U in 
BECOUSE); reveraala (BECUES); morphemic (using the common ending ED in 
BEACED); and punctuational (separating off the aeparate word BE in BE 
COST) • It should alao be noted that one cannot fully account for every 
feature in every apelling; a spelling like BERN is hard to explain 
(although the first two lettera are conventional.) 

EVERYBODY 



The word EVERYBODY waa uaed 9 timea, including 6 different 
invented apellinga by 5 different children « Theae apellinga vary a 
good deal in their aophiatication (Theae are not arranged 
chronologically; they come from different children at different atagea 
of development): 
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aver^booy ever body 

arey botae evrybody 

over body ^ every body 

The first of theae spellings is the nost divergent froa the 
conventional, although it still has 6 of the 9 letters correct and in 
the right order. AREY BOTAE appears to be at least in part an attempt 
at a phonetic representation of the word as pronounced in the child' a 
dialect. The renaining spellings all show control of the Aorpheme BODY 
and they get increasingly closer to the conventional spelling, with the 
laat one differing from it only in its spacing. Theae examples clearly 
show that considering a spelling as merely convent onal or invented ia 
an oversinplif ication; spellings lie on a continuu. ^ with some having 
far more invented features than others. 



PEOPLE 

Our subjects used the word PEOPLE 69 tines, including 27 invented 
spellings by 7 different children: 

papagole pepole (2 tines, 2 subjects) 

pelanp poelp (3 tines, 2 subjects) 

peole (2 tines, 1 subject) poeple (9 tinea, 3 subjects) 

peopel poleo (2 tines, 1 subject) 

peopol (2 tines, 1 subject) poleoi;)l 
peple (3 tines, 2 subjects) 

A striking feature of th^i^invented spellings ia that except for 
two of then, all contain onfythe four letters P, 0, L, and E that 
actually occur in PEOPLE. Sone of the spellings seen to be using nore 
of a phonetic strategy than others (PEPLE as opposed to POLEO), while 
others use orthographic infornation: the nost connon invented spelling, 
POEPLE, reverses the very unusual vowel sequence EO. 



Punctuation 



Cunulative data 

Our subjects had 2,894 punctuation opportunities (i.e. places 
where they either used punctuation or should have) over the two-year 
period. In 1,467 of those - instances, or 50 . 75^, it was used 
conventionally. Our subjects thus control punctuation to a far lesser 
extent than they do spelling. 

All 6 case study subjects showed an increase in percentage of 
conventional punctuation fron Year I to Year II. The percent for each 
child and for all 6 children are shown in Table IV-4. 
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Table Percent of Conventional Punctuation: Years I and II 

N''2414 punctuation opportunities 





Year I 


Year II 


Elaine 


21.1 


31.7 


Anna 


48.1 


73.1 


Gordon 


35.0 


46.1 


Rachel 


41.5 


42.6 


Vincent 


28.2 


64.1 


Dana 


73.5 


83.3 


6 children (average) 


42.7 


57.5 



A teat of significance of differences between proportions was 
applied to the figures for all 6 children; the Increase was found to be 
significant well beyond the .0001 level. 

CoMparlsona Between Years I and II 

For the sake of consistency, all coiKparlsons will be »ade on the 
basis of the 6 children for who« we have. two years of data. The 
prl»ary reason that percentage of conventional punctuation Increases 
from Year I to Year II is that onlaslona decreased dranatlcally, as 
ahown In Table IV-5. 

Table IV-5 Punctuation Categories: Years I and II* 

Conventional OKltted Inserted Substituted Total 

Year I 450 520 55 28 1,053 

42. 7X 49. 4X 5.2X 2.7X 

Year II 783 479 66 33 1,361 

57. 5x 35. 2X 4.8X 2.4X 

•Six subjects only 

In Year I, punctuation was o»ltted nearly half the tlme^ while In Year 
II oftlsslons dropped to a bit Rore than a third of the total. 
Insertions and substitutions were never numerous to begin with. 
Although they did dlnlnlah they did not affect the overall percentages 
very much. 

There were opportunities for use of 7 different types of 
punctuation narks during the two--year period. Their patterns of use 
are presented in Table IV-6 arranged in order of frequency. 
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Table IV-6 



Punctuation Typea: Yeara I and II (6 aubjecta) 
Number of Oppbrtunitiea 



Period 
Coaaa 

Quotation Mark 
Question Nark 
Exclaaation Nark 
Colon 
Semicolon 



Year I 

781 i72.2x of total) 

125 ill.ex) 

137 (12. 7X) 

26 (2.4%) 

5 (0.5%) 

3 (0.3X) 

4 (0.4x) 



Year II 

936 (67. ix of total) 

217 (15. 6X) 

184 (13. 2X) 

43 (3.19() 

11 (0.d9() 

3 (0.2^) 

0 (0.09() 



The totals of all punctuation typea add up to more than the totals 
in Table IV-6 above since substitutions are counted under both the 
expected and observed punctuation type^ e.g. as both a period and a 
comma opportunity. In both years, periods made up more than two-thirds 
of all punctuation opportunities, but in Year II the subjects were 
using an increasing number of text structures which required 
punctuation other than periods. They also showed increasing control 
over most types of punctuation, as Table IV-7 indlcatea: 

Table IV-7 Punctuation by Types: Years I and II (6 subjects) 



Period 
Comma 

Quotation mark 
Question mark 
Exclamation mark 
Colon 
Semicolon 



Year I 

52.19( conventional 
16. OX 

11. 5X 

0 
0 



Year II 

71.4% conventional 

23.5% 

18.5% 

55.8% 

54.6% 

0 

0 



The five punctuation types used most frequently all increased in 
conventionality of use from Year I to Year II. Since periods accounted 
for nearly 70% of all punctuation opportunities, the overall increase 
in conventionality was largely due to increasing control of perloda. 
The only punctuation type that went down in conventionality was the 
exclamation point, which is perhaps more open to interpretation in ita 
uae than some of the others. 

It should be noted that the increasing control of punctuation that 
our data indicates took place largely in the absence of formal 
instruction in its use. However, all teachers discussed punctuation aa 
it seemed necessary to them with individuals in conferences or with the 
whole class. Punctuation is clearly an important area of growth In the 
elementary school years. Some of the case studies (particularly 
Elaine's, Chapter VIII) illustrate the process by which it took place. 
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Capitalization 



Our 6 case study subjects had a total of 600 capitalization 
probleAS, or 10.05 per hundred words, during Year I. This went down to 
455, or 5.82 per hundred words, during Year II. The two-year total for 
all 10 subjects Is 1,321, or 7.76 per hundred words. The 6 subjects, 
therefore, went fro» having approximately one capitalization problen 
every 10 words to having only one every 17 words. Although the 6 
subjects varied quite a bit, they all showed a decrease In nunber of 
capitalization problems, as Table IV-S Indicates: 

Table IV-^S Capitalization Problems per Hundred Words 





Year I 


Year 


Elaine 


16.5 


12.2 


Anna 


6.6 


4.5 


Gordon 


14.0 


8.5 


Rachel 


14.0 


8.5 


Vincent 


8.5 


3.3 


Dana 


3.31 


1.2 



In Year I, 398, or 66. 3X of the total, represent failure to 
capitalize letters that should have been, while the remainder are 
Inappropriate capitalizations. In Year II, 371, or 8l.55ic, represent 
failure to capitalize. These capitalization problems are often a 
result of falling to either punctuate or capitalize at sentence 
boundaries but also Include failure to capitalize story titles and 
proper nouns as well as many Idiosyncratic capitalizations of nouns and 
other words. This data will be further explored In later research. 

Letter Formation 



Letter formation problems are minimal for all subjects. There 
were 60,624 letters produced with 200 letter formation problems. (See 
Table IV-9) Therefore there were letter formation problems on only .3X 
of all letters for any one subject and for all subjects combined over 
the two year period. All but two of the problems are categorized under 
two major types of problems: cursive formation of specific letters and 
the reversals of specific letters. 

Table IV-9 shows which letters caused problems for all subjects, 
the amount of occurrence during the two year period and which were 
cursive or reversals. Two letters other than the cursive or reversal 
problems Include one lower-case 1 which was left undotted and one 
capital T which was left uncrossed. When the letters In the table are 
In capital form, the problem was a capital letter; when the letters are 
In mlnlscule the problem occurred on a small letter. 
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TABLE IV-9 

Letter Formation Problena: Yeara 1 and 2 



Manuacrlpt Curalve 



letter 


no . 


letter 




B 


1 


£ 




D 


1 


H 


1 


J 


1 


X 




a 


4 


u 


1 


b 


28 


Li 


1 1 
J. J. 


d 


31 


b 


10 


e 


2 


f 


1 


g 


2 


K 


1 


h 


1 


1 


•1 

1 


K 


1 


o 


i 

I 


n 


3 


ft 


26 


P 


2 


n 


/ 




2 


o 


3 






P 


5 


TOTAL 


78 


r 


5 






a 


3 






t 


1 


Others 




u 


21 


T (uncroaaed) 


1 


V 


2 


1 (undotted) 


1 


w 


11 






y 


1 




2 


z 


1 






TOTAL 


120 



total letter formation problems 200 

total lettere produced 60624 

percent of letter formation problems 0.33a( 

Cursive 

Cursive problems occurred for moat of the aub3ecta as they first 
started using curaive writing. In American achoola curaive writing ifi 
uaually introduced aometime in the aecond or third grade. The Indian 
Oaaia School diatrict doean't have a apecific policy on curaive writing 
although they aeem to follow the national pattern. Each of the 
teachers in our study had a different policy on curaive writing. Ma. 
Howard encouraged all atudenta in her third grade claaa, including all 
of our aubjecta during Year I, to uae curaive, eapecially toward the 
end of the achool year. She occaaionally aet up a curaive writing 
center where each child was auppoaed to write in cursive. Everyone but 
Mark wrote something in curaive by the end of March the f irat year and 
Jean produced curaive writing aa early aa February 9th of year I. 
Table IV-2 ahowa the date on which each child used curaive for the 
firat time. 
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Ma. Howard occasionally ahowed all of the chlldran aona aspects of 
cursive ,wrlting but thsre was no specific handwriting progras which was 
presented to all the children at one tiee. She helped individual 
children as they needed it. Ms* Caldwell individualized her 
encouragement of cursive writing. She encouraged those children who 
she thought were in control of their writing to use cursive. However, 
those children who were still laboring over writing were allowed to use 
whatever written form they were most cosfortable with. She gave 
individual help in cursive writing to children as they needed it. Ms. 
Pagett asked all children to write in cursive all the tise and also 
gave individual assistance aa she believed the children needed help. 

Table IV'-IO presents the number of texts written by all the 
subjects in manuscript and in cursive. 

Table IV-10 Writing in Manuscript and Cursive: 
Years I and II 





Year 


I 


Date curalve 
first observed 


Year 


II 




It 


c 




* 


c 


Elaine 


Id 


1 


3/4/82 


13 


0 


Anna 


19 


3 


3/4/82 


18 


3 


Gordon 


id 


2 


3/30/82 


17 


6 


Rachel 


17 


1 


3/30/82 


5 


10 


Vincent 


11 


4 


4/27/82 


I 


10 


Dana 


16 


2 


2/16/82 


I 


16 


Mark 


9 


0 


None 


NA 




Mary 


21 


3 


3/30/82 


NA 




J«an 


15 


5 


2/9/82 


MA 




Mike 


14 


1 


3/30/82 


NA 





For most of the subjects more texts were written in cursive during 
Year 11 than Year I although all students still E>roduced manuscript 
texts in Year II. What is interesting to note is that once a student 
elected to write a story, letter or report either in manuscript or 
cursive the whole text was written in the same script. In slmost all 
cases the students, even in their earliest attempts at cursive, stayed 
with the same form throughout a single piece. The only exceptions were 
in the cases of titles or endings to letters and stories and one story 
that Vincent wrote using manuscript on the first two words and then 
cursive throughout the rest of the text. From an examination of the 
texts it seems obvious that the transition from manuscript to cursive 
for this group of subjects was easy and caused few problems for any of 
the children. Those few problems were insignificant and became 
nonexistent over the period of time that the children wrote. 

Cursive problems on capital letters occurred less than problems on 
small letters. (See Table IV-9) Only E, H, I, U, W were problems over 
the whole two year period. Only E and I occurred more than one time 
for any of the subjects and these occurred earl^f" in the subject's use 
of cursive. Each of these problems disappeared by the next piece of 
writing in which the same capitals were used in cursive. Cursive 
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letter fomation problMa on A»all lettera contituted a larger amount 
than on capitala but atlU can be conaldared insignlf leant. 

In Boat caaea, any one letter cauaed a problem for one subject 
only one time. However lower caae curaive M will receive a bit more 
focua since it elicited the highest incidence of problems. Our 
breakdown of the total number of lettera used by all the subjects waa 
not aeparated according to manuscript or cursive use so a true 
percentage figure of manuscript and curaive problems for each subject 
ia not possible. However, in the second year of the study, when moat 
of the children were using curaive at some point in their writing, 
there were 680 lower case H'a and 2004 lower caae N's produced. 

Two points need to be made in relation to these figures and the 
amount of lower caae M and N formation problems (See Table lV-9). 
First, problema with M and N are not proportional to their frequency in 
the texts. N represents almost three times more opportunities for 
problems since it occurs almost three times more in the data. However 
N has leas than a third of the problems the M has. Secondly, the lower 
case M problem in cursive probably occurs because the manuscript H 
might be perceived as similar to the cursive N. All the subjects who 
had a cursive M problem wrote it in such a way that it resembled the H 
in manuscript which, of course, made it look more like a cursive N. 
Similar issues relate to the manuscript and the cursive V, U and W. 
That similarity aeema to account for the large number of cursive U 
problems. 

Reversals 

The reversals of letters in children's writing has long been 
publicized as a feature that represents some kind of learning problem. 
In the popular press and media, Einstein and Da Vinci are purported to 
have seen their own writings and formulas backwards. In the 
literature, however, reversals have always been reported as occuring in 
small numbers in both reading and writing. (Gibson and Levin, 1975, p. 
497) However, since many teachers and diagnosticians believe that 
reversals are a cause of concern, we decided to analyze the reversals 
produced by the children in this study in some detail. As far as we 
can tell this may be the first discussion of reversals in the context 
of children's real writing (Frith, 1971; Watt & Jacob, 1975; Davidson, 
1934) . 

Table IV-11 shows that lower-case b and d are the only two lettera 
that are numerically worthy of attention; these two lettera represent 
80^ of all the reversal problems produced by our subjects. Because the 
descender letters g, p and q which look similar to b and d are often 
cited as related reversal problems, the five letters, b, d, g, n and q 
were all analyzed in depth for all subjects over the two year period. 

Table IV-11 shows the total number of reversals for each year and 
the percent of the reversals based on total numbers of letters produced 
for each subject. The numbers of each of the letters under 
consideration that each child produced for each year is also shown. 
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Th« category narked "Othara" include* the letters g, p and q conbined. 
If an **Othera'* problem exlated for one child the letter indicates which 
of the three letters was the problea. Next to each number of probleaa, 
the total opportunities for reversals are indicsted by the number of 
b's end d^a or g, p and q combined which occured for each child in 
their writing for each year. For example Anne produced 38 lower case 
b's in Year I and 70 in Year II. She reversed 7 of those in Year I and 
7 in Year II, but six of the 7 in Year II were in cursive. Anna used 
175 d's in her writing in Year I and 266 in Yeer II, reversing- 5 in 
Year I and 4 in Year II. She produced 146 p, g and q's combined in 
Year I and 212 in Year II and did not reverse any. Her totel reversals 
were 12 in Year I representing 3.34 percent of ell the letters analyzed 
for reversals and II reversals in Year II, representing 2.01 percent. 

An initial point of interest is that frequency of occurrence of a 
letter and frequency of reversals do not match. Each child produced 
the letter d more often then b or than the combined occurences of g, p 
and q. The rank for the frequency of the other letters is not the same 
among all subjects. Q, of course, represents the smallest number for 
all the letters occuring from 0-6 times for eny one child for any one 
yeer. In most of the other ceses g tends to occur more often than b 
and p tends to occur less then both b and g but this is not true for 
all subjectsi 

Subjects as a group produced more b reversals than d reversals 
both years, although there were some individual subjects who produced 
more d reversals each year. (See Table IV-11). 
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TABLE IV-UA Reveraala for Subjects Involved In Yeara I and II 





Yaar 

Reversals 


1 

Total 


Year 2 
Reversals Total 


Dana 


b 


0 


90 


0 


142 




d 


0 


197 


0 


308 




others 


0 


193 


0 


266 




Total 


0 


480 


0 


716 




Percent 


0.00 




0.00 




Vincent 


b 


5 


64 


0 


82 




d (all) 




182 


0 


159 




(d> 


1 










(D) 


1 










others 


0 


134 


0 


167 




Total 


7 


198 


0 


249 




Percent 


3.54 




0.00 




Rachel 


b 


0 


55 


1 


58 




d 


0 


147 


0 


171 




others 


0 


91 


0 


115 




Total 


0 


293 


0 


344 




Percent 


0.00 




0.29 




Gordon 


b 


0 


39 


i 


104 




d 


0 


183 


0 


246 




others 


0 


116 


0 


208 




Total 


0 


338 


1 


358 




Percent 


0.00 




0.18 




Anna 


b 


7 


38 


1 


70 




b cursive 




6 






d 


5 


175 


4 


266 




others 


0 


146 


0 


212 




Total 


12 


359 


1 1 
1 1 






Percent 


3.34 




2.01 




Elaine 


b 


9 


34 


2 


45 




d 


3 


229 


4 


198 




others 


total) 


128 


0 


129 




(p only) 2 (p=68) 








Total 


14 


391 


6 


372 




Percent 


3.58 




1.61 
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Tabla IV-llB R«v«raal> for Subjecta In Year I only 
Ravaraala Total 



Mlka b 0 42 

d 0 167 

others 0 157 

Total 0 366 

Percant 0.00 



Jean 



b 
d 

d curalve 
others 
Total 
Percent 



0 52 
210 

1 

0 196 

1 248 
0.40 

6 52 

7 207 
0 148 

13 407 
3.19 

7 
23 
18 
5 
53 



Hary b 

d 

others 
Total 
Percent 

Mark b 0 
d 0 
(others total) 
(g only) 2 
Total 2 
Percent 3.7 



Table IV-llC Total Reversals for All Subjects for Both Yesrs 





First Yesr 


Second Yesr 


Both Yesrs 


b 


27 


473 


11 501 


38 974 


Percent 


5.71 




2.20 


3.90 


d 


18 


1720 


8 1348 


26 3068 


Percent 


1.05 




0.59 


0.85 


other 


4 


1327 


0 1097 


4 2424 


Percent 


0.30 




0.00 


0.17 


Totel 


49 


3520 


19 2946 


68 6466 


Percent 


1.39 




0.64 


1.05 



For each individual the nunbera of b and d reveraala do not 
neceaaarily diiilniah fro« one year to the next although there are aoae 
qualitative changea. For example, Anna'a reveraala of b becoae a 
cursive problem. Elaine's number of reveraala of b diainiah fron Year 
I to II but her reveraala of d atay the aaae. Unfortunately we do not 
have Year II data on Nary. Gordon and Rachel each produced one b 
reversal during Year II after not producing any b reveraala in Year I 
or any reveraala on any other letter. These unique caaea need to be 
placed in a category of errors which any writer, prof eaaional , adult or 
child, can produce at any point in any writing situation. For example, 
Rachel 'a curalve b reversal occurred in the word ABOUT. However, in 
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thifl particular context ahe waa having difficulty apelling ABOUT. She 
wrota it twica. The firat tiaa ahe produced ADOAT. She then reviaed 
by croaaing out thia firat attempt out and producing ADOUT. It ia 
poaaible that aa ahe concentrated on the apelling and reviaion, her 
attention waa drawn away froa the conventional directionality of the b. 

In thia aaae atory Rachel produced 45 b'a. All except one occurred in 
initial poaitiona in the word. The b in ABOUT la not in an initial 
poaition. In generating an invented apelling for the word HAPPENED 
Rachel producea a medial b conventionally, alao writing other p'a and 
d'a in thia atory conventionally. (She produced 46 d'a and 9 p'a.) 
Theae aingle caaea aay not aeea worthy of ao much attention. However, 
they aay help to put the iaaue of reveraala into perapective aa a 
problem and allow for aome theoretical conjecturea. 

From reviewing the literature on reveraala and viewing the data 
reported in thia document, aeveral concluaiona have been drawn 
concerning reveraala. Firat, reveraal problema are extremely 
infrequent. Hone of the reveraal problema occura conaiatently over 
time; that la, no aubject reveraea all reveraible lettera nor dcea any 
one aubject reverae any one letter on all occaaiona. Percentage of 
reveraala in thia data ia even amaller than data reported in other 
literature (Frith, 1971). Moat reaearch on reveraala haa been done on 
reading and writing or copying of individual forma, lettera or worda 
out of the context of text. The amaller number of reveraala produced 
by our aubjecta and reported in miacue analyala reaearch (Goodman and 
Goodman IS'^i^ may be due to the context of the letter within a written 
text. Tliu ^ lading atrongly auggeata that context haa an influence on 
the product \on of reveraala; i.e., that letter orientation ia more 
predictable in context. 

Other influencea on reveraala include object permanence, 
overgeneralization of directionality, (Watt and Jacoba, 1975), and 
letter frequency. Each of theae phenomena may play a role at different 
developmental pointa in children 'a writing. Object permanence may be 
the firat aignificant influence. The child learna that a letter or 
number ia produced or perceived in a certain way. In children's 
development of other concepta, once a child learna that aoaething haa a 
particular property, it ia atill that particular thing regardleaa of 
change in the object or in the direction that particular object ia 
facing. For example, booka are atill booka whether they are upaide 
down or backwarda. Applea are applea regardleaa of their color, their 
ahape or how they are placed on the table. Lettera and numbera, 
however, have to be learned aa exceptional caaea. Their direction 
makea a difference in aome aituationa. P, b, d, g, and q, depending on 
their particular orientation in a particular type of manuacript or 
curaive writing, can atill become different lettera. It ia intereating 
that theae are the lettera that aeem to atill be reveraed in the 
writing of third and fourth gradera who reverae lettera. 

There ia aome evidence in the reaearch of othera that the 
left-facing lettera and numbera auch aa J, 3, 7, etc. have a longer 
reveraal hiatory among young writera than the right facing onea. Since 
more lettera in Engliah are left-facing, thia givea riae to the notion 
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that ov«rg«n«ralization of directionality ia alao an influence on 
reveraala (Watt and Jacoba^ 197S). J waa rovaraed only once by one 
aubject and none of our aub^ecta reveraed any nuabera, although they 
all wrote nuabera aa part of their texta. 

The overgeneralization notion of directionality ahould yield more 
reveraala of d'a than b'a. Thia ia not true of our data. It aeeaa that 
the iaaue of directionality aay be complicated by frequency aince d 
occura auch aore frequently than b. The varioua iaauea related to 
reveraala need to be explored further • Soae of theae notiona need to 
be exaained for even younger children than thoae in thia atudy in order 
to gain aore inaight into developaental queationa related to reveraala. 
The data collected in thia atudy will be analyzed in greater depth in 
the future to gain further inaight into the linguiatic environaenta in 
which reveraala are eabedded. Hoat of the reveraala aeem to be on 
initial lettera in the word. To what degree doea the percentage of 
probleaa change when one looka at reveraala in medial or final 
poaitiona? Regardleaa, the iaaue of reveraala auat not be uaed aa an 
automatic aymbol of learning problema. Reveraala muat be examined in 
different contexta and their frequenciea calculated in terma of 
opportunitiea in order to demonatrate that a real problem exiata. 
Remediation itaelf may keep a problem alive which might have reaolved 
itaelf aa children uae writing and reading for a variety of functiona. 

Syntax: Analyaia and Findinga 



with Sherry Vaughan and Suzanne Geapaaa 

In preparation for the analyaia of the ayntactic data we 
conaidered aeveral aourcea: development of grammatical inaighta from 
miacue analyaiB reaearch (Goodman & Burke, 1973, and Goodman and 
Goodman, 197d) ; previoua writing reaearch atudiea (Gravea 1982; 
Wilkinaon et al., 1980); recommendationa from linguiata auch aa Peter 
Friea at Central Michigan Univeraity, and linguiata at the Univeraity 
of Arizona including Adrian Akma3ian, Adrienne Lehrer, Richard Demera, 
and Richard Oehrle, and Papago language conaultant Ofelia Zepeda. Our 
major grammatical reaource waa Quirk and Greenbaum (1973) which waa 
auggeated by our linguiatic conaultanta. 

The National Aaaeaament of Educational Progresa (NAEP) ayatem, 
deaigned to deacribe and evaluate the writing of 9, 13 and 
17-year-olda, alao gave ua direction. The NAEP 1980 aystem, built on 
the reaearch baae of Hunt 'a (1966) T-unit analyaia, provided a 
foundational format for deacribing embeddinga and conjoininga that 
reaearch haa ahown are the indicea of ayntactic maturity. We adopted 
their procedure for deacribing clauaea and phraaea per T-unit aa an 
indicator of embeddinga, although we have certain reaervationa about 
their total ayatem. Our reaervationa and aubaequent adaptationa will 
be diKcuaaed below. 

We alao decided to deacribe certain other ayntactic atructurea 
at the phraae level, e.g. adverbial phraaea, noun phraaea, verb 
phraaea, prepoaitional phraaea, and certain clauae markera. Theae 
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elGMAnta could then be analyzed separately for the unique role they 
play in the developaent of syntax in children's writing. Rather than 
specifying conjoinings as intra- and inter-T con30ine as NAEP doea^ we 
decided to describe each separately. We wanted the option of 
exanining the role of each type of logical tie represented by various 
conjoins since soae researchers (Vaughan, 1983) have suggested that 
certain unique features lay be represented by developmental written 
language which are not characteristic of what is considered 
conventional written language, the model used by NAEP. 

We found also that the NAEP aystea, although designed to describe 
the syntax of 9-yeQr-olds, could not account for some of the 
representations of oral language that occur in young children's 
writing. For exaaple, Vincent writes: 

Vincent's Text 12/8/82 

THE PEOPLE WHO WERE GOING TO RIDE THE NEXT 
BULLS WERE FLOYD HE WAS MY COUSIN. THE NEXT 
BULL RIDER WAS I FORGOT THE OTHER ONES. 

NOTE: Invented spelling has been changed to conventional in this 
section of the report in order to acconnodate the reader. 

This exaaple demonstrates clearly how the author's oral language 
coapetencies interact with his attempt to produce certain written 
language features. In oral language it is not unconaon to stop to 
explain the name of soaeone who has 3ust been mentioned. In writing 
the character is usually introduced, and then described in certain ways 
such as an appositional phrase. Vincent may be moving toward the 
latter conatruction but is not yet in control of the form. The two 
WERE^S in the first sentence indicate that Vincent perhaps had the 
intention of talking about more than one bull rider. Floyd, Vincent's 
cousin^ is one of them, but by the time the writer cornea to the point 
in the second sentence where he intends to tell the reader about the 
other bull rider (s) he indicates that he can't remember who they were. 

The NAEP system would code the first sentence in this example as 
an error of faulty sentence conatruction due to an agreement problem. 
(Example: talking about a group of people first and then only 
discussing one person.) The second sentence would be coded as an error 
of faulty construction due to awkward construction of the verb. What 
is happening, though, is that Vincent is trying to express some 
complicated interrelations while keeping his audience in mind. He does 
not fully control all the written language conventions that he needs at 
this point in time but is using some interesting forms such as the 
double subject in the first sentence. 

The NAEP system views these complications as problems and deals 
little with how such complications reflect writing development. We 
chose, however, to more fully describe the cognitive and linguistic 
complexities and the interplay between the two surrounding the task the 
child is engaged in when these interesting linguistic features occur. 
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Our ai« ie to focua on the nature of the taak\with which the child 
ia engaged in order to more clearly underatand why children do what 
they do aa they write. Merely coding the problem ^he child has aa an 
error in meeting written language conventions j^doea not help ua 
understand the reasons why errors occur nor what way they nay relate to 
developnent. 

In attenpting to account for linguistic conplexities like 
Vincent^s above, we suggeat that it nay be that these are oral language 
features which aerve as a transition fron infornal oral language 
atructuree to more fornally apecified written language conventiona. 
They nay represent aone complicated thoughts which are not yet 
controlled in the production of written language and be caused by a 
combination of factors. The system for analysis we finally devlaed 
needed to be flexible enough to account for varioua features of 
syntactic complexity that our population actually produced as well aa 
ahow aapecta of their writing that might be considered problems. 

Although we consulted various linguiats, we found that opinions on 
how to beat deacribe syntactic structures vary. Whenever the children 
produce language structures that could not be described by our ayatem, 
we consulted the varioua aources mentioned earlier and then made 
decisions, adopting the auggeations which best fit our data and our 
theoretical framework* Aa a result, our system evolved as more and 
more data were analyzed* 

The following description represents the final reault of our 
evolving system for describing the syntactic features produced by our 
subjects. 

Analyais ia on the T-unit, clause, and phrase level of each 
composition. It is necessary to understand that language in the 
context of ita use haa its own constrainta on types of sentences, 
clauses, phrases, and grammatical functions used by the writer. If few 
imperatives are used there will be few T--units or clauses starting with 
a verb phrase. The discussion of the syntax the subjects produced 
therefore reflects their general knowledge of English as well aa the 
structure of the English language, and both constrain the syntactic 
choices available to authct^H in their making of meaning. 

Since the data which we will present in this chapter 
overwhelmingly documenta that the. language users are English speakers 
and writers, the results in this section should not be surprising but 
should provide information about the kinds of syntactic structures used 
by English speakers in the writing produced for this study. 

The following discussion first presents the various linguistic 
units used for syntactic analysis, the rationale for decisions 
involving those units and the analysis of data for each. 

Linguistic units used for analysis categories for syntactic 
analysis are organized around three linguistic units: the T-unit, the 
clause and the phrase. 
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This analysis of T-units was done according to Hunt's (1966) 
definition: 

Minimal terminable units, are "terninable" in 
that it ia grannatically acceptable to terminate 
each one with a capital letter at the beginning 
and a period or queation mark at the end. They 
are ••minimal" in the senae that they are the 
Ahorteet unita into which a piece of discourae 
can be cut without leaving any aentence fragmenta 
aa residue. . . Each ia exactly one main clauae 
plua whatever aubordinate clauaea are attached to 
that main clauae (Hunt, 1966, P. 737). 

In addition, the T-unit ia further categorized aa dialogue, 
imperativea, queationa, and interjectiona. Procedurea for categorizing 
each type of T-unit and the definitiona for each category follow: (The 
veraion of the procedurea uaed by the reaearchera for computer coding 
ia in Appendix IV-D.) 

DIALOGUE is coded for all dialogue which ia conaidered to be a 
direct quotation and includea the dialogue carrier. Any new T-unit 
within the aame dialogue ia coded aa a aeparate T-unit but part of the 
aame dialogue. If a new character initiatea dialogue, a new dialogue 
ia coded. If a dialogue ia alao an interrogative or imperative, thia 
information ia alao marked. A dialogue and ita dialogue carrier are 
coded aa one T-unit but aa two clauaea. 

IMPERATIVES, INTERROGATIVES AND INTERJECTIONS are counted aa 
T-unita but alao categorized aeparately. 

HEADINGS include all formal openinga and cloainga. Headinga are 
not part of the clauae, phraae or T-unit count. A date aa part of the 
letter ia coded aa a heading but if ita purpoae ia to aimply date the 
paper it ia not conaidered part of the writer 'a text. 

Whenever it ia not poaaible to determine the T-unit, clauae, or 
phraae atructure of a linguiatic unit it ia then coded aa a MAZE and 
not counted aa part o€ tA^ T-unit data. 

Clauaes 

/ We conaider clsuaa level deacription particularly important 
becauae it ia here tJtat we expect the aosat growth over time. Hunt' a 
work (1970) and that of others (O'Donneli, Griffin, and Norria, 1967; 
Milz, 1983) haa ahown that the clauae ia an important indicator of text 
complexity becauae aa maturity increasea ao doea clauae frequency and 
density « 
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We code aa clauses those structures which usually occur with each 
verb in the T-unit, except for simple compound verbs (He runs and 
jumps) and continuous verbs (He is going to get sick). 

Each T-unit has a main clause. In addition, all other clauses are 
coded as conjoined, adverbial or nominal. Whenever we had problems we 
looked to Quirk and Greenbaum (1973) for clarification. The following 
section provides the definitions we use for coding: (see Appendix 
IV-D.) 

MAIN CLAUSES are categorized as any independent clause, or 
anything that stands by itself, including many idioms, terms of 
address, negative and positive responses. A dialoqv.a carrier is a 
main clause, and the following dialogue is treated like any other 
clause, including a main clause. 

CONJOINED MAIN CLAUSES are not simply compound verbs but are two 
conjoined main clauses. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES are subordinate clauses, including a verb, which 
nay function as an adverb. (See Quirk and Greenbaum, 1973, Chapter 

n.) 

NOMINAL CLAUSES are subordinate clauses including a verb which may 
function as subjects, objects, complements or modifiers. (See Quirk 
and Greenbaum Chapter 11.) Whenever a clause is interrupted by a main 
clause or any subordinate clauses it is counted as part of the original 
clause it belongs to. 

In the process of specifying types of clauses produced within 
T-units, our descriptive system evolved as we considered 
ever-increasingly complex data across time. Initially our descriptive 
system included five separate kinds of clauses: main, infinitive, 
relative, dialogue and comparative. That system had originated from 
two sources: our own data (those types of clauses were being produced 
by our subjects) and linguistic descriptions others had devised (e.g.. 
Hunt, 1966; NAEP,1980). We found, however that certain problems arose 
with that early plan. One specific problem was that the categories 
often overlapped. For instance it was possible to code some clauses in 
more than one category e.g., SHE IS THE ONE TO SEE. This sentence 
contains a main clause and an infinitive clause which also could be 
coded as a relative clause. Also because adverbial clauses are not all 
accounted for by the five types above, we needed to add that type to 
our^liajt. ^ _ 

Consequently our descriptive system became so unwieldy that our 
researchers, none of whom were trained linguists, found discriminating 
between types of clauses very difficult. As a result, on advice from 
some of our linguistic advisors, we elected to settle on a more simple 
surface analysis at the clause level concentrating on four major types 
of clauses: main, conjoined, adverbial and nominal. Even though this 
final system was more simplistic than any of the previous versions had 
been, it provided an adequate description of the complexity of our 
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data. By focuaing on enbeddings aa either nominal or adverbial we 

could indicate the ■ia3or element of the sentence that was being 

expanded, either verb or noun, and then describe that expansion in more 
detail at the phrase level. 

The decision was made to indicate each group of words containing a 
verb as a separate clause. That was not a simple decision either, 
however, since some verbs appear to have several continuous actions 
while others seem to include several separate actions occurring 
simultaneously, e.g., WE WENT TO GO SEE THE RODEO (continuous) and WE 
WENT HOME TO SEE IF OUR PARi>ST3 WERE THERE. (Three separate actions: 
WENT HOME, TO SEE, IF OUR PARENTS WERE). When disagreements arose 
during the second checking by a second researcher concerning the 
appropriate labeling of clauses we considered each separately until a 
unanimous decision was reached. 

Phrases 

Within each clause, phrases are categorized as NOUN PHRASES, 
NOUN PHRASE MODIFIED, VERB PHRASE, VERB PHRASE CONJOINED, VERB PHRASE 
COMPLEX, ADVERBIAL PHRASE and PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES. Also units which 
often stand alone (such as HELLO, THANK YOU, YES) are defined as MAIN 
CLAUSES and coded as INDEPENDENTS at the phrase level (See Appendix 
IV-D). Definitions follow: 

NOUN PHRASES include the noun plus determiners such as: proper 
nouns; con3oined nouns; pronouns and compounds (with or without 
hyphen). NOUN PHRASE MODIFIED is a noun phrase as defined earlier plus 
one or more ad3ectives or possessivea. 

VERB PHRASE includes the main verb plus any auxiliary, modal, 
and/or NOT as well as any particles, VERB PHRASE CONJOINED includes any 
compound verbs. 

VERB PHRASE COMPLEX includes the predicate ad3ective such as TO 
BE, etc. plus complement; verb plus adverb, including nouns functioning 
as adverbs such as RAN QUICKLY, WENT HOME, CRIED TOO; verb markers such 
as STARTED, STOPPED, USED TO, HAVE TO, GONNA, etc. VERB PHRASE COMPLEX 
CONJOINED are combinations of verb phrase conjoined and verb phrase 
complex. 

ADVERBIAL PHRASES include a phrase that modifies the whole 

sentence as well as— the- verb^ .such, as ONQE UPON A TIME, etc. 

PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES include anything that starts with a preposition. 

Whenever anything stands by itself it is coded as INDEPENDENT. These 
include GREETINGS, TAGS, AFFIRMATIVE or NEGATIVE RESPONSES, e.g., THANK 
YOU, HELLO, OKAY. 

At the phrase level, where we tried to specify the type of 
expansion occurring within clauses, some other troubles have arisen. 
It becomes difficult in some instances to specify differences between 
adverbial phrases and ^prepositional phrases that function as 
adverbials. For e>.3mple HE WENT HOME and HE WENT TO HIS HOUSE. In the 
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first sentence, HE WENT HOME, the phrase level coding would be noun 
phrase (np) - verb phrase complex (vpx) since the adverb HOME increases 
the complexity of the verb WENT. But the coding for the second 
sentence would be noun phrase (np) - verb phrase (vp) - prepositional 
phrase (pp). The verb, no less complex in this sentence, appears as 
only a verb phrase and the interpreter must look to the prepositional 
phrase as an indicator of verb expansion. Thus, the sa»e level of 
complexity is described in two different ways. We do not see that 
problem as major, though, as long as both are considered as parallel 
indicators of complexity. 

Clause markers and introductory adverbial phrases are also 
difficult to discriminate. Consider the use of AFTER THAT as an 
inter-T conjoin and THEN as an adverbial clause marker. It becomes 
difficult to distinguish between the two, yet our subjects appear to 
use them in different ways. The final decision was to code an 
introductory adverbial phrase as a clause marker only when it connects 
its sentence to the previous one, and to code it as an adverbial phrase 
when the phrase appears to modify only the sentence it introduces. 
ONCE UPON A TIME would always be coded as an adverbial phrase (ap) 
while THEN could be coded either as an adverbial phrase (ap) or as a 
clause marker depending on its function. More will be discussed 
concerning this issue as the syntax data is summarized. 

Verb particles, such as UP in HE JUMPED UP as opposed to the UP in 
HE JUMPED UP THE STAIRS, were also possible problems. For instance, in 
one subject's piece about an old man cutting down a flower, the student 

writes: HE WAS CUTTING PLANTS DOWN and HE CUT THE DAISY DOWN It 

is possible to code both sentences either as noun phrase (np) - verb 
phrase (vp) - noun phrase (np) - adverbial phrase (ap) or as noun 
phrase (np) - verb phrase (vp) - noun phrase (np) - continuation of 
verb phrase (vp6i). Since our decision was that DOWN is functioning as 
a verb particle in both sentences and not as an adverb, we made the 
decision to code it according to the second option ^bove. 

Noun phrases also gave us problems in some instances. Consider 
this subject's description of people from Saturn: ' THEY WERE LONG 
PEOPLE AND STRAIGHTHEADED. We coded this sentence noun phrase (npl) - 
verb phrase (vp) - noun phrase modified (npm)« Our system doesn't 
reflect the compound feature of the noun phraae although it does 
describe the modification (npm). Our decision to not code the compound 
feature of either noun phrases or prepositional phrases was based on 
our desire not to confuse the functions of AND: combining elements 
through compounding and marking clauses. Since clause markers function 
as an indicator of complexity, we chose to count only those functions 
and not confuse them with the other variety. 



Results of T-unit, Clause and Phrase Analysis 

The subjects produced 2218 T^units over the two year period. 
Table IV^12 shows clause par T-unit and word per T-unit statistics for 
our subjects (I.O. grade 3 and I.O. grade 4) and compares their results 
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with atatiatica from four other atudiea (Milz, 1983; O'Donnell, 
Griffin, and Norria, 1967; Hunt, 1966, 1970; Ward reported in Milz, 
1983) . 

Table IV-12 T-unit Development: Five Reaearch Studiea 



TAILE IV-12 t^WUT DEVELOPrtCNT I ^IVC fiEStWCM STUDIES 
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The compariaona are moat intereating. For Table 17-12 we uaed 
only the data from the aix aubjecta who were in both yeara of the atudy 
ao the compariaon repreaenta the aame children acroaa time. Our 
aubjecta' clauaea per T-unit range from 1.16 to 1.73 with a mean of 1.4 
in Year I. Thia mean ia higher than Hunt'a mean of 1.3 for hia grade 
four reaearch. In Year II, our aubjecta clauaea per T-unit range from 
1.28 to 1.58 with a mean of 1.43. Thia ia aomewhat higher than Hunt'a 
grade 4 subjecta and aimilar to hia grade 8 aubjecta. Clauaea per 
T-unit doea not change much atatiatically acroaa time aa the meana 
between Hunt' a fourth and eighth grader a ahow. However, the importance 
of theae reaulta indicate that our aubjecta are producing a alightly 
higher mean number of clauaea per T-unit than other fourth gradera in 
other atudiea. 

Our third gradera have alightly lower worda per T-unit than 
O'Donnell'a third gradera or Hunt'a fourth gradera. However, in both 
yeara we have aub^ecta who produce more worda per T-unit than either 
O'Donnell'a or Hunt'a aubjecta' meana. The mean for our atudenta ia 
higher than Ward'a aecond gradera. Our aub^ecta produce .4 more worda 
per T-unit in fourth grade than third grade. Viewing the Milz, Ward 
and O'Donnell, Griffin, and Norria atudiea, there ia a definite 
developmental trend atatiatically from grade to grade. One problem in 
thia compariaon is the variety of writing taaka uaed by the aub3ecta in 
the different atudiea. Only more in-depth analyaia can account for the 
development and differencea reflected in the atatiatica. However, 
there ia no evidence here that our aubjecta lag behind the writing of 
other children from different culturea in any Important way. 
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Development in words per T-unit can Qiao be analyzed by looking at 
Table Every subject except Rachel writes more T-units which 

have 10 words or »ore in Year II than Year I. In »ost cases, except for 
Gordon, the T-unit with the highest number of words occurs in Year II. 

Table IV-13 T-Unlts of 10 Words or More: Years I and II 



YEAR I 



HIGHEST NO. WORDS YEAR II HIGHEST NO. WORDS 



TOTAL 


NO. 


PER 


T-UNIT 


TOTAL 


NO. 


PER T-UNIT 


Vincent 23 






27 


36 




31 


Dana 26 
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42 




39 


Anna 20 






17 


35 
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Rachel 10 






13 
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15 


Elaine 4 






16 


17 
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Gordon 22 
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38 




18 


We tested 


the clause per T-unit and 


word 


per T-unit data of our 


own six subjects over 


two years for sic ficance. 


We organized the 


data by dividing the T 


-units 


exactly in 


iialf chronologically over the 


two years. This gave us a slight change 


in means from 


those reported in 


Table IV-12, 


The clause per T-unit analysis 


showed a significant 


growth at the 


.OOS level while words per 


T-unit 


growth 


was significant 


beyond the .0001 level. 














Table IV 


-14 T- 


-unit Types: 


Years 


I and II 






Year 
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Year II 


Years I and II 


Texts 




176 
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278 


Total T'Units 
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Imperative 
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0.32 


15 
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19 0.86 
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84 


6.80 


84 
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168 7.57 




Non-D 


1152 


93.20 


898 


91.45 


2050 92.43 


ft D-Dialogue 


»* Non-D 


- Hon Dialogue 








Moat of 


the T-units produced by 


the subjects 


were declarative 


statements (See Table 


IV-14), 


In addition to declaratives the subjects 


produced exclamations, 


imperatives, and interrogatives. 


These are all 
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shown in Table VI~14. Almost 96?i of all the T-unita produced for both 

years of the study were declarativea. Interrogativea^ axclamationa and 

imperatives are all used infrequently representing about 4X of all 

T-unita. Year I in Table IV-14 shows the results of 10 subjects and 

Year II the results of six subjects. It seems as if the Year II | 

subjects are somewhat more flexible in their use of the various T-unit 

types. Interrogrative use increases for Year II as the subjects begin 

to use more questions in non-dialogue settings. Dialogue is used to a 

greater extent in Year II than Year I. By Year II, the students show 

more flexibility in their use of imperatives as part of their dialogues 

as well. This aame kind of flexibility n be seen in the clause data i 

as well (See Table IV-15) . Over the two years the children use fewer 

conjoinings of main clauses and use a larger percentage of embeddings 

of adverbials and nominative clauses. 





Table IV-15 


Clause Types: 


Years 


I and II 






Main 


Con- 


Adver- 


Nomina- 


Total 






joined 




bial 


tive 


Year I 


1236 


159 


163 


174 


1732 


% of Total 


71.36 


9.18 


9.41 


10.05 




Year II ^ 


1015 


103 


160 


136 


1414 


% of Total 


71.78 


7.28 


11.32 


9.62 




Year I & II 


2251 


262 


323 


310 


3146 


X of Total 


71.55 


8.33 


10.27 


9.85 




T-units are produced in a small set of 


patterns. Our 


subjects 


started their 


T-unita with 


connectives 


(AND, 


BUT, SO) 22% of 


the time; 



with other clause markers 12X of the time; with adverbial and 
prepositional phrases 13.5SC of the time; with verb phrases ,3%; and 
with question markers Ix of the time. However, at least 50% of their 
T-units start with noun phrases. These ways of beginning T-units are 
common for writers of English. The only one which might be inflated 
for this group of writers in comparison with older writers is the use 
of connectives- These third and fourth graders start their T-units 491 
times or 22% with AND, BUT or SO, with AND being the most frequent of 
the three. This is probably a common pattern for this age level in 
writing and has been reported by others (Hunt, 1970) . What is 
important is that the students in Year II used fewer connectives in 
initial positions than students used in Year I. This suggests students 
may already be moving away from the run-on sentence type. In Year I 
the 10 subjects produced 420 connectives initiating clauses. Three 
hundred twenty-six of those or 77. 6x occurred at the beginning of the 
T-unit. In Year II 165 of the connectives, or 72.6%, occurred at the 
beginning of T-units. 

Given the variety of ways a T-unit can begin, it ia interesting to 
note that in the majority of cases only two basic patterns of phrases 
occur within T-units. The largest phrase pattern is 
subject-verb-object which includes subject-verb-object preceded and/or 
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followed by prepoaitional or adverbial phr&ae. Some exanplea include: 



(np) (vp) (obj) 

THEY HAD A BABY (Jean 11/3/81) 

(ap) (np) (vp) (obj) (pp) 

NOW HE HAS RATTLES IN HIS BODY (Jean 2/11/82) 

The second group pattern ia aubject-verb including aubject-verb 
followed by prepoaitional phraae or adverbial. Some examplea include: 



(np) (vp) 

HE WAS LAUGHING (Jean 2/11/82 



(np) (vp) (pp) 

THE SNAKE WAS CRAWLING IN THE DESERT (Jean 2/11/82) 

A few English patterns which these aub^ecta uae infrequently include 
starting a T-unit with a verb phraae or a queation marker followed by a 
verb phrase. Theae account for the imperatives and interrogatives 
mentioned earlier which usually occur in letters to pen pals or friends 
or in dialogue in narrativea. Some examplea include: 



(q) (vp) (np) 

HOW LONG WAS THE OPERATION (Anna 4/19/82) 



(vp) 

DON'T CRY (Elaine 12/10/81) 

When the subjects write more then one clause these patterns become 
more complicated but basically follow the phrase patterns they do in 
the single T-unit clauses. It is Interesting to examine some of the 
multiple clause per T-unit patterns. 



The boy was crying and went home and told his father what 
happened (4 clauses, 15 words Ruth 2/9/83) 

Little knife got scared when his father said that he could 
carry the deer with him (3 clauses, 16 words-- --Gordon, 
3/24/83) 

Well, one day William was fixing a bow and arrow for his 
son's birthday, when a father came to talk to William about a 
meeting (2 clauses, 25 words^-^Dwayne 2/9/83) 

But my mom says if I really wanted to be a medicine man, I 
would have to go to the grave yard and sleep by a medicine 
man that was living many years ago (3 clauses, 31 
words- -Vincent 2/16/83) 
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Certain aectiona of a text occaaionally were unintelligible 
becauae we were unable to reconatruct the clauae or phraae atructurea. 
An example followa: 

And it waa over. So the and the people went home. (Elaine, 
11/3/81) 

Other aectiona had worda or phrasea^ miaaing often because it was the 
laat line of the atory or linguiatic unite were repeated. An example 
of each followa. 

One Saturday night when 1 was asleep a monater 
attacked me but when the monster 

In the morning I will get up in the morning. (Jean 3/30/82) 

Theae typea of atructurea were coded aa mazes and were not part of the 
T-unit count. An obvioua aapect of development of our subjecta is a 
decreaae of the number of mazea from 40 in Year I to 33 in Year II. 

Headinga were alao coded aeparately. The data ahowa that aubjecta 
uaed 89 headinga in Year I and 104 headinga in Year II. Thia again 
ahowa a developmental pattern in the area of concern for the form in 
which lettera, atoriea and reports are organized. 

Problema 

In the aection on T-unita, clauaea and phraaea, we deacribe and 
categorize the linguiatic unite used by the subjects in thia study. In 
thia aection we look at syntactic and coheaion problems that we 
flagged. Although we flagged dialect in the problema column on the 
coding aheet we don't conaider it a problem and it will be discuaa^id 
next in a aeparate aection. 

The definitiona and the procedurea for categorizing each problem 
type followa (See Appendix IVD). If a problem affects a whole aentence 
or phraae, it ia ]uat coded once. Each repeat problem la coded again 
for each new T-unit. 

COHESION problems in moat caaea involve pronoun referents. 
Examples: 

1. Pronoun referent - HE SHOT AT HIM AND HE DIED. 
(Not clear who each HE refera to. ) 

2. Semantic incongruity - In a atory about Saturn, 

I STAYED WITH MY FRIEND MAY. (No previoua introduction of May.) 

3. Uae of THE when the referent is not previoualy established 
SO THE MAN WAS RIDING ME 

4. Picture referent - THE GREEN FIELD STANDS FOR . . . 
Referent ia not within atory but in the picture which 
the atudent ia writing about. 
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Criteria for decialons to code a cohesion problem are baaed on 
ambiguity as perceived by the reader/reaearcher . 

Certain structures the subjects produced Involve lack of control 
of various SYNTACTIC constructions. Examples Include: 

subject/verb agreement; 

parallelism from one linguistic unit to another; 
word omlaalons or Insertions such as: 

SOMETHING CAME DOWN OF THE SKY; 
inappropriate pronoun form such as HE for HIM 

(when not invented spelling); 
inappropriate conjunctions, such as using BECAUSE where 

there is no casual relationship. 

Some problems are combinations of syntactic and cohesive problems. 
When that combination occurs the problem was considered MULTIPLE. Some 
examples include: 

THE MAN THAT HIT HIM GOT THE PUPPY WAS UNCONSCIOUS; 

THE POLICE SAID, "WE CAN'T. BUT WE DID NOT FIND HIM." 

COMPLEXITIES were coded whenever something sounded unusual to the 
researchers but was not in the other categories. Examples include: 

1. oral language forms used in written language, 
OUR CLASS l/AS SCARED, REAL SCARED. 

2. developmental attempts to try something new, which 
don't quite work; 

3. pragmatic issues which result in uncommon usages, IT 
WAS 50 OR 40 FEET TALL. 

4. Embedded nominals at clause level or phrase level that seem 
to be functioning appositionally . 

A major conclusion that shows our subjects' development from Year 
'^ear II is their decrease in the categorized problems, except for 
,ht increase in cohesion problems per hundred words. 



Table IV-16 Problem Types and Frequency 



Year I 



Year II 



Number 



Number per 
100 words 



Number 



Number per 
100 words 



Cohesion 
Syntax 
Multiple 
Complexity 



21 
116 
10 
71 



.23 
1.32 
.11 
.81 



21 
73 
1 

33 



.28 
.98 
.01 
.44 



Year I = 10 subjects (8761 words) 
Year 11= 6 subjects (7483 words) 
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We also compared only the six subjects who were in the study over 
two years in terns of problems per hundred words (including dialect), 
and they show a decrease for 3.77 problems per hundred words in Year I 
to 2.83 problems per hundred words in Year II. 

The data indicates that for the most part the problems the 
subjects have are small but complex. The fact that these are first 
drafts suggests the control our subjects have over their language as 
they write. 

What we plan to do with this data is to expand on it: to look in 
greater depth at each of these types of problems; to relate them to 
students' behaviors; to categorize them further and use them to gain 
more insights into students' development. 

From the analysis of the syntactic us"e and development of syntax 
in our subjects we suggest the following conclusions! 

The subjects we have studied are writers of English. All the 
structures they use are part of English syntactic structures. They use 
all the major syntactic patterns of English and many patterns that are 
not so frequent in English. They control these patterns from the 
beginning of third grade. Over the two year period their sentences 
tend to become longer, they tend to write more and they use a larger 
per cent of dependent clauses. These results are cumulative for all 
stories and for all subjects combined, although it does not often hold 
true for a particular story in the next chronological sequence or for 
all children. 

Semantics and Pragmatics: Analysis and Findings 



The way students learn how to mean through the evolution of their 
written texts and how they adapt their texts to fit the requirements of 
particular written language contexts are described in great detail in 
the in-depth case studies. (See Chapters VI -XI.) 

In this section of the report we will focus on the analyses we did 
on specific aspects of how our subjects use written language to express 
their meanings. We will focus on ways in which students use certain 
syntactic and cohesive devices to express concepts; their dialect; ways 
in which they organize their narratives; the language they use to talk 
about written language; and the behaviors they engage in which are part 
of their composing processes. 

Textual Cohesion 
with Suzanne Gespass, Mary Maguire, and Ann Marek 

Halliday and Hasan have described a text as "any piece of language 
that is optional, functioning as a unity in some context of situation" 
(Halliday and Hasan, 1976, p. 293). In most texts, each sentence 
employs some form of cohesion with one or more of the other sentences. 
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Ties which refer back to itens in a text are called anaphoric ties. 
Sone sentences contain cataphoric ties, which connect the sentences 
with the text that follows. Halliday and Hasan have categorized 
cohesive ties into five types: reference, substitution, ellipsis, 
conjunction, and lexical cohesion (Halliday and Hasan, 1976). This 
section will consider how our subjects are using cohesive ties in 
written language. 

Halliday states that written language is not context bound the way 
conversation is. The context Aust be nade explicit in a written text 
in order to be understood and reference is usually found within the 
text rather than exophorically • 

The examination of cohesive ties in children's writing which 
follows is an attenpt to describe how our subjects make their written 
texts explicit. This section is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with tenporal expressions in the writing of six subjects in Year 
I. The second section provides a more in-depth description of the 
cohesive ties enployed by three subjects in Year II. Full copies of all 
texts discussed appear as Appendix IVO. 

Temporal Expressions 



Tine is both complex and perplexing. One has only to think about 
one's own relationship with tine to realize how difficult it is to 
explain. A year ago can seen like only yesterday; tonorrow nay be a 
long way off. Concepts about tine and space and how they are expressed 
in language are very related. There are deictic and non deictic 
concepts of both space and tine. Whereas space is three dinensional; 
tine is usually one dinensional. The ability to understand and produce 
tenporal expressions is dependent on one's ability to adopt the proper 
perspective fron which to view the referred-to event. 

There is general agreement in the area of child language 
developnent that tine adverbials cone into a child's speech production 
relatively late--between ages five and six--and that there is a direct 
relationship between this and the child's cognitive developnent. That 
cognitive developnent affects language is not disputed. There is, 
however, sosie disagreenent as to the exact nature of and the extent of 
this relationship. 

In this section of the report we investigate how tisie is expressed 
by our subjects in their writing. For each of six subjects, six to 
twelve texts have been exanined. We have looked most closely at the 
following features in their writing: <1) conjunction, <2) tine 
adverbials, (3) verb tense, and (4) verb type. All four of these 
features appear to be directly related to how children express time and 
order of events in making their texts cohesive* 
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Coordinating Conjunctions and Time Adverbiala 

Children, when they narrate a atory or retell an experience, often 
link events together with AND. Conjunction aeeaa to be an important 
device in making their narratives cohesive. King and Rentel (1981) 
report that, while others have called children's heavy use of 
conjunction "atylistically immature," this is not particularly helpful 
in explaining development. They suggest instead that children uae 
specific types of conjunction to make their texts more precise and 
subtle. They refer to Halliday and Hasan's <1976> identification of 
the different types of conjunctions: additive, temporal, causal, 
adversative, and continuative. 

In one study of conjunction in children's writing. King and Rentel 
(1981) hypothesized that children would uae more conjunctions in their 
own writing than in their dictations. This hypothesis was 
disconf irmed. The children in their study used more additives, 
temporal, and causal conjunctions in dictation than in writing, 
although they did find that a wider range of meaning relations was 
attempted in dictation than in writing. 

Both Clark (1970) and Ferreiro and Sinclair (1971) provide 
evidence that children do use an order o£ mention strategy in the oral 
narrations. Ferreiro and Sinclair report that in a free choice 
description, when asked to describe two sequential events, the children 
in their stage one (approximately agea 4-6) either give two independent 
propoaitions or weakly link them together with AND and THEN. Both 
verbs are in the same tense, and the order of mention may or may not 
correspond with the actual occurrence of the events. When asked to 
start their narration with the second event, the children, at this 
stage, just repeat their first description or tell the events 
separately with no temporal linking. When asked when the events 
happened, most children answer "now" which links the speech time with 
the event time but does not link the two events. 

Clark, in looking at the spontaneous speech of four-year-old 
children over a six month period, also reports that AND is first used 
to link two events and that the order is unimportant because the events 
are not sequential. They are simply, a aeries of events strung 
together. She reports that the second meaning of AND is ''and 
subsequently.** Here, the order of mention corresponds with the 
chronological occurrence of events. 

Ferreiro and Sinclair's stage two children (approximately ages 
6-8) in their free choice descriptions link the two propositions 
loosely. Verba are still in the same tense and the order of mention 
consistently corresponds with the temporal order . The main difference 
here is that there is the addition of temporal adverbials such as 
AFTERWARD and FIRST. When asked to start with the second event, the 
children do as they are told but reason that it is not logically 
possible to do this. They also tend to introduce a generalized verb 
which serves aa an introduction to the inversion. They insist that 
there is a problem doing it this way. The children at this stage are 
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able to answur '*when'* queetiona correctly. 

Clark'a at«ge two children uae the order of mention atrategy in 
coordinate clataae conatructiona. The chronological aucceaaion ia 
eftphaaized by the addition of tenporal adverbiala. 

In Ferreiro and Sinclair' a third stage (approximately 8-10), the 

children are able to perform all three taaka correctly* They ua^e 

temporal aubordinate clauses marked by WHEN and BEFORE. They use 
different verb tenaea. 

Clark identifiea an isaportant factor in her atage three children. 
In using apontaneoua speech aampieo, Clark found that the children'a 
responaea at thia atage are entirely dependent on the context of the 
aituation. The children have a !• *5en awarenesa of thewe, and they uae 
that to govern and place their t^Aporal expreaaiona. There ia a very 
apparent relationship between the rheme (remainder) of the preceding 
utterance and the theme of the following one, (Hallida^', 1976) ..^^ . 

In the written texta of our aubjecto, the different categoric^© o.f 
connecting propoaitiona are evident. Conjunctions ueed to mark time in 
some way are: AND, THEN, SO, AND SO, SO THEN, AND THEN. AMD ia used 
most often and it ia uaed in both the additive and temporal aenae. 
Elaine and Gordon uae AHD more often aa an additive than as a temporal 
conjunction. 

Ken Goodman (1983) haa pointed out that children uae AMD in affi 
additive aenae in apoken diacours«j for the* deliberate purpose of 
"holding the floor." It is a device used to guard against 
interruptiona from othera. In the childrien'a writing, AND, in thi^ 
additive aense, seema to be uaed to provide more information ---to 
elaborate on what haa already been given. 

Elaine's Text 11-5-81 

THEY HAD A RODEO AND WE WENT TO THE RODEO AND 
MY DAD WAS THERE AND WE WENT HOME ftr!^ MY DAD 
WENT HOME AND THEY HAD A RODEO AND MY DAD WAS 
HAD AND I WAS MAD 

Uaually a very general verb ia uaed and subsequent nlauaea provide 
more specific information about the action. In Elaine's twelve texts, 
she usea many con3unctiona in the firat three atoriea and very few 
ap^cific verba. While in the firat three texts ahe uaea AND 36 timea, 
in all twelve texta, AND appears only SO timea; approximately 
two-thirda of her AND conjunctiona appear in the first three texts. The 
frequency of verba in the first three texts are: WENT-22, HAD-6, WENT 
TO GO SEE-3, WAS RIDING-3, GOT-1, and SAID-1. 

In contrast, Elaine uses few conjunctions in texts 4, 5, 6, and 7 
and no conjunctions at all in 8, 10, and 11. These texta with no 
conjunctions are rather like listings that on the surface follow a aet 
pattern (THERE IS . . .HE IS). Although the text on 2/2/82 simply 
represenita a liating of characters, in her'"' text on 2/16/82 Elaine 
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begina to aaalgn attributes to her charactera (e.g., HE IS BIG). 



Elaine's Text 2/2/82 

rj'^RE IS A PIRATES 
ThcRE IS A TROLL 
THERE IS / ELF 
THERE IS A HUNTER 



Elaine's Text 2/16/82 
HE IS BIG 
HE IS STRONG 
HE MAKES EARTHQUAKES 
HE MAKES WAVES 
HE KILLS ANIMALS 

All of the other children use at least one conjunction in each 
text except for Dana on 3/4/82, his last text. The form of the text is 
a sports announce»ent . He has written it all in uppercase letters: 

Dana's Text 3/4/82 

WHEN THE GAME OVERED THE DOLPHINS WON 16 TO 6 
. . . WHEN THE DAY CAME FOR THE GAME ... 
THE DOLPHINS WON IN OVER TIME 

Dana establishes cohesion in this text by using WHEN. 

One convention in children's narration is to begin stories with 
ONCE UPON A TIME or ONE DAY- These types of beginnings are employed by 
all of the children most of the time. The frequency of these are: ONE 
DAY-27, ONCE UPON A TIME-8, THE NEXT MORNING-4, THE NEXT BAY-3, ONE 
NIGHT-2, ONE MORNING-1, ONCE-1. They use these not only at the actual 
beginning of a piece but also when there is a shift of scene* 

There are few other time adverbials used by any of the children. 
Elaine uses OVER once on 11/3/81: THE RODEO WAS OVER SO THEN THE 
PEOPLE WENT HOME. Elaine uses this construction to explain what 
happened after the rodeo. She makes the statement that THE RODEO WAS 
OVER which is followed by a causal SO and then a sequential THEN. 

Gordon on 11/3/81 usea the phrase THEY DIDN'T WAKE UP TOC^jiARLY 
where TOO EARLY means EARLY ENOUGH. On 11/19/81 Gordon uses ^AS tc 
mean AT THE SAKE TIME WHEN which expresses simultaneity of events: 
BUT AS THEY WENT A STORM CAME. On 1/7/62 Gordon usea WHEN three tJimes. 

The first two times he uses WHEN to mean AFTER: AND WHEN WE \ GOT 
THERE; WHEN WE GOT DOWN THE CANYON. /The third time^he uses WHEN to 
express simultaneity of events: WHEN ;!w£ WERE CLIMBING THE HILLS'. On 
3/4/82/ Gordon again uses WHEN three Itimea- Here his text follows a 
pattern of alternating ONE DAY with WiJ'xiN to link events. All three 
times WHEN means AFTER. On 3/30/82 GordOM Mses WHEN to mean AT THE 
TIME WHICH: ONE DAY WHEN I WENT TO SWITZERLAND AND I SAW A LOT OF 
HOUSES. Although Gordon uses WHEN in the first clause, he still finds 
it necessary to include the AND as a link in narrating the order of 
events. On 3/30/82 Gordon usea AS to express simultaneity of events: 
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AS I WAS WALKING DOWN THE STREET A MAN SAID DO YOU LIVE HERE. Gordon 
frequently usea W.i'EN to Mean AFTER; he also uses WHEN and AS to express 
aJlmultaneity of events. 

Rachel uses BEFORE once on 1/7/82 and AFTER once on 2/23/82. Both 
of these sentences lack cohesion and it is difficult to interpret what 
she Keens. On 1/7/82 she writes: THEY WERE GOING OFF TO THE MOUNTAINS 
ON A HORSE BEFORE THEY PAET? AND THEY WENT OFF. The meaning of the 
verb after BEFORE THEY ia unclear. If PAET is PAID then it can be 
inferred that this neans THEY PAID BEFORE THEY WENT TO THE MOUNTAINS. 
However, if she Keens PACKED, then it can be inferred that THEY PACKED 
BEFORE THEY WENT TO THE MOUNTAINS. It appears as if the writer as an 
afterthought naybe intends to Make clear that they paid before they 
left on the horses. Rachel uses AFTER on 2/23/82: AFTER I WENT TO SEE 
MY BEAR'S CAVE HE WAS MAD. The text starts out: ONE DAY I SAW MY 
GRANDMOTHER. SHE TOLD ME A LEGEND. AFTER I WENT . . . The reader 
cann t be sure if AFTER refers to the telling of the legend "after 
that" or if it refers to seeing the bear. 

Rachel usses WHEN three times. In two instances it occurs in the 
last line of the text (2/23/82, 3/4/82) and the sentence is left 
unfinished. The third time WHEN is used to signal another event: 
3/4/82: AND WHEN THEY CAME BACK THE PARTY WAS OVER. Rachel uses 
several deictic tme expressions in adverbiala which locate the tine as 
a calendric unit: IN WINTER, ALL WINTER, AT SUMMER, AT NIGHT. 

In Year I, Anna uaea WHEN four tines. In two instances, she uses 
WHEN to Mean AFTER: 2/4/82: BUT WHEN SHE WOKE UP SHE WAS SCARED. 
3/11/82: WHEN THE CIRCUS WAS OVER THE PUPPY BARKED. In the other two 
instances she uue^j WHEN to nean WHILE: 3/30/82: WHEN I WAS IN 
SWITZERLAND . . . 3/11/82: WHEN HE WAS GOING HOME A CAR HIT HIM. 

Jean uses WHEN only four times; twice on 1/5/82 and twice on 
3/30/82. However, in contrast to Anna, she does not use WHEN to mean 
AFTER but as a temporal adverbial: WHEN I WAS THERE . . . WHEN SANTA 
CAME DOWN. She also uses NOW to juxtapose past and present reality in 
her stories: 2/11/82: AND HE RAN INTO SOME RATTLES AND NOW HE HAS 
RATTLES IN HIS BODY. She uses BEFORE and the prepositional UNTIL to 
accentuate duration: 2/16/82: IT WAS A LONG TIME BEFORE THE RACE WAS 
OVER. 2/2/82: UNTIL DINNER TIME. 3/30/82; UNTIL LUNCH TIME. 

The writer's sense of story was discussed earlier in relation to 
established story beginnings. All six of the children exhibit this 
conventional feature of story beginnings. Jean also uses conventional 
story conclusions to express duration: 1/5/82: NEVER CAME BACK AGAIN. 
2/2/82: LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER. 

Dana demonstrates the moat flexible use o£ adv6rbiala. He usca 
BEFORE twice in the two different positions: 11/5/81: BUT HE GOT HOME 
BEFORE HE COULD GET HIM. . . BEFORE THEY COULD PUT HIM IN JAIL THEY 
KNEW THAT THEY GOT THE WRONG ONE. Dana uses WHEN three ti»ea, twice as 
after: 1/7/82: when the game was over the phoenix suns won. 2/4/82: 
WHEN THEY RESCUED GEORGE THEY WENT BACK. Dana, like Jean, usee UNTIL 
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to expreaa riurotion on 1/12/82: THEN WE WROTE A STORY. UNTIL THE BELL 
RANG. In thia aane atory, Dana alao diatinguiahea unlta of tl»e with 
YESTERDAY, TODAY, and TOMORROW. Tnia text xa a peraonal report about 
hia own work in achool. In contrast to thia , the text on 2/4/82 ia a 
fairy tale. Here, Dana uaea FINALLY twice: FINALLY THEY SAW THE 
CASTLE ... THE KING'S MAN FINALLY WON. He uaea SOON once: SOON THEY 
FOUND THE CELL. 

Both Dana and Jean uae adverblala to compare and contraat the 
duratlve and aimultaneoue featurea of tine. 

Verb Tense and Verb Type 

Aa mentioned earlier, there la ao»e controveray in the iiteratur?:^ 
aa to when children understand the concept of tenae. Both Croaer 
(1971) and Ferreiro and Sinclair (1971) propose a atrong decentering 
hypotheaia; the egocentris* of children prevents the» from going beyond 
the preaent speech time until they are cognitively able to, aa meaaured 
by conservation taaka, which ia uaually after the age of six. 

What is significant in our writing data ia how theae children 
chooae to expreaa temporal relations in regf^rd to tenae. 

Jean and Dana are the only subject© who Mae future tenae in Year 
I. Jean employs the future on 3/30/52: IF I LIVED IN SWITZERLAND I 
WOULD CLIMB THE MOUNTAINS OVER THERE. It la interesting to compare thia 
with how Gordon and Anna structure their texts on thia aame topic: 
Gordon 3/30/82: ONE DAY WHEN I WENT TO SWITZERLAND AND I SAW A LOT OF 
HOUSES AND BUILDINGS. Anna 3/30/82: WHEN I WAS IN SWITZERLAND IN THE 
WINTER THEY HAVE A HORN THAT CALLS THE COWS HOME, Gordon proceeda to 
uae the paat progreaaive and conatructa a dialogue aequence between 
himaelf and someone he neets,, Anna atarta out WHEN I WAS IN 
SWITZERLAND, but immediately takes heraelf out of the narrative and 
awitchea to the preaent tenae where ahe proceeda to liat what they have 
in Switzerland. Dana uaea the future on 3/4/82 in a free choice 
aaaignment which atarta off aa a story (ONE DAY) but immediately ahifta 
to a kind of journalistic aporta announcement. On line 6 he uaea a 
complex verb atructure: THE DOLPHINS WILL HAVE TO GET READY TO PLAY 
THE SAN DIEGO CHARGERS. In thia piece, Dana writes about two different 
gamea which he linka together ^ with line 6 stated in the future tense. 
By putting thia game in the future, he eatabliahea that it ia |a 
different game. Once he hsis establiahed that he la diacuaaingjia 
different game, he goea back to the past tenae narrative. \ 

In Year I, Elaine, Gordon, Anna, and Rachel do not uae tenae 
consiatently either inter-aententially or intra-aententially . 
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Concluaione Qbout Temporal Expressions 

Following are some general observations and hyr cf^es about the 
development of temporal expressions, 

It appeuiitj^ aa though less proficient writers may employ the 
strategy of matcivlng order of mention with order of events at all 
times. Less proficient writers may also use more generalized verbs sa 
well as more generalized meanings for clause markers used as 
conjunctions such AND, THEN, and WHSN, 

The more proficient writers may be better able bo deal with the 
features of duration, simultaneity, and iteration by making sharper 
contrasts and distinctions in their choice of lexical items and by 
employing more time adverbials to make these distinctions^ 

Cohesive Ties in Year II 



The first part of this section has dealt with cohesive ties used 
in expressing time and sequence of events. In this part we will take 
an in-depth look at the cohesive devices used by three writers during 
Year II. This discussion will include the writers' use of conjunction, 
but it will also consider Halliday's other four categories: reference, 
substitution, ellipsis, and lexical cohesion. Cohesive ties of 
reference are elements in the text which can b interpreted by 
referring to other elements in the text (e.g., Mary went to the movies 
and she ate popcorn.) In its simplest sense, substitution refers to 
the replaO'^'^^nt of one item by another (e.g., Hy knife is dull. I must 
get another fJt^) t^llipsis refers to the omission of an item which can 
be retrieved from another part of the discourse (common in answers to 
yes/no questions, e.g., Did you go shopping? No.). Lexical cohesion 
is an effect achieved by the selection of vocabulary items which are 
semantically related (e.g., fruiL, apple, orchard, pick, eat). 

We will not fully explicate the cohesive ties in each text, but 
will focus on examples which typify each writer's style and/or 
demonstrate particularly interesting kinds of tier;. 

The t<hree ii^'r iters selected for this ai^alysis, Elaine, Gordon, and 
Dana, were|^|dentif ied by their teacher as 'Representing respectively one 
student f ri^pi the lower third of the class, one average student, and one 
high-level |s|udent. In Year II, the six longelst stories for each writer 
have been |^)|lected because we felt longer ^tories would provide more 
opportunities for the subjects to use cohesive ties. In our examples 
of the wiliter's texts, spelling and " punctuation have been 
conventional^L^ed . 

J 

i 
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Elaine 



Recall that in the firat three texta of Year I, Elaine's writing 
ia characterized by an abundant use of AND in its additive sense. In 
thofte texta, ahe also frequently uaes general verba* The fuat aix 
atoriea in Year I are peraonal narratives. As Elaine moves into 
imaginative storytelling in the laat six texta» AND la used much ieaa 
frequently and ahe employs a iiating forl^at to relate details of her 
atoriea. In the text on 3/4/82, ahe Biovea away from both the use of 
AND and the Hating format, and concentiratea on creating eventa or 
epiaQjdes: 

Eiaine'a Text 3/^/S2 

ONE DAY A GIRL WAS WALKING IN THE WOODS AND 
A WOLF CAME OUT OF THE WOODS. SHE WAS GOING 
TO HER GRANDMOTHER. THE WOLF WAS IN THE WOODS. 
HE WENT TO HER GRANDMOTHER. HE WAS IN HER 
GRANDMOTHER BED- HE GET HER. 

Five of Elaine'a longest texts in Year II are per/^onal narrationa 
that include her aa a participant. In her story on il/2/82, she seems 
to be describing two different events, each of which develops 
situationa that are integral to but aeparabie from the whcle t^xt. The 
firat episode reads: 

Elaine'a Text 11/2/82 

I WENT TO THE FUN HOUSE- 
I GOT SCARED, THEN I STARTED TO CRY. 
I WAS A GHOST. MY FRIEND WAS A GHOST 
TOO. WE 5)CARED EVERYBODY AT THE 
HOSPITAL. CHERI WAS A REAL WltCH^ 
WE WERE REAL GHOSTS. WE HAD PUMPK\*i 
PIE. WE ATE IT. IT WAS GOOD. 

Although the word Halloween l3 r^ever used, Elaine uaea lexical 
coiiesion in this text by aelectlng vocabulary items which ore related 
senantically and are associated with a Halloween context: SCARED* CRY, 
GHOST, WITCH, GHOSTS, PUMPKIN PIE. She uaea TOO for addirive purposes, 
and THEN with both additive and cauaative functiona, meaning AS A 
RESULT OF BEING SCARED, I STARTED TO CRY. El.aine'^ uae of pronouns for 
reference ia aonewhat unclear. CHERI and MY FMlE}^b might refer to the 
aame person, except that CHERI WAS A WITCH anu FftIEl4D WAS A GHOST. 
What becomes difficult to resolve is whether WF; includes the narrator 
and one or «iore additional participants in these phraaea: EVERYBODY . 
. - WE WERE REAL GHOSTS ... WE HAD A PUMPKIN PIE. Also, Elaine uses 
the definite article THE to refer to THE FUN HOUSE and THE HOSPITAL, 
without previously specifying any particular fun houae or hoapital for 
the reader- 

The aecond episode in this text reads: 

Elaine'a Text 11/2/82 

ME AND MS. WILDE WENT TO GO OUT TO EAT. 
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THEN WE WENT TO GO WATCH A MOVIE, 

WE BOUGHT A POP AND SOME POPCORN. 

WE WATCHED •'ANNIE.*' THEN WE WENT HOME* 

THEN WE WENT TO THE CARNIVAL. 

THE NEXT MORNING WE WENT TO THE CARNIVAL 

IN MS. WILDE'S CAR. MY HOM DID NOT 

LET ME USE OUR CAR TO GO. 

Only two charoctera, ME AND MS. WiLDE, are referred to until the 
iaat sentence, where MY MOM ia introduced. Hence, the identity of WE 
ia explicit throughout. AND ia uaed aa an additive conjunction twice, 
and THEN is uaed three tinea to convey the aequence in her chronicle of 
eventa at the novle. In the laat aentence, she uaea ellipaia, where TO 
GO meana TO GO TO THE CARNIVAL. 

Elaine' a text on 12/7/82 relatea another movie-going experience, 
but the referenta of WE are never nade explicit. Temporal relationa 
are expressed through the use of THEN (four instances), OV ^ CHRISTMAS 
DAY, and THE NEXT MORNING. However, on lines 7 and 8, Elaine writes: 
THEN THE NEXT MORNING WE WENT TO GET SOME GIFTS FOR TONIGHT. THEN WE 
GAVE THE GIFTS OUT. The use of TONIGHT leads the reader to expect that 
gift-giving is an event yet to occur, but in the next line she reports 
the event as havj.ng occurred. 

On 1/20/83 Elaine writes a lengthy piece which she titles THE DAY 
THE SIOUX CAME TO TOWN. This ia the only text (in her six longest for 
Year II) that does not contain Elaine aa a principal character. In it, 
dhe uses BECAUSE as a causal conjunction once, AND as an additive 
con:)unction 17 times, and TOO as an additive 4 tiivosM She uses past 
tense to briefly explain why the Sioux came to tov^v ^iv-i to describe a 
female dancer. In the third sentence, she begins to describe the Sioux 
and their apparel, and she uses present tense thrt = ghout her'detailed 
reporting. She does not return to the events of the day, focusing 
instead on her descriptions. Elaine mentions THE SIOUX twice and THE 
HEN once; all other references to persona are accomplished through the 
use of pronouns. «^'As a result, the specific identities of SHE and HE 
are unclear, though THEY consistently refers to THE SIOUX, (It should 
be noted, however, that she was writing about a picture, so that ^^HE 
and HE have exophoric referents.) Ellipsis is present in the following 
sentence: THE MEN WEAR MOCCASINS AND THE BOTTOM OF A DRESS AND HOLD A 
STICK. FEATHERS, TOO. Lexical cohesion is also important in tying 
events into a coherent piece of discourse, WEARS, DRESSES, MOCCASINS^ 
FEATHERS, BELLS, BELT, and RIBBONS are related, as are PAINTS, RED, 
WHITE, and BLACK and are all lexical details which refer to the Sioux ^ 
apparel. Elaine's ability to use reference over large chunks of text 
is evident. In the ninth sentence, she States: HE WEARS ... A BLACK 
THING OVER HIS HEAD. Five lengthy sentences later, she uses THE THING 
ON HIS HEAD to refer to the BLACK THING she had Mentioned earlier. 

On 2/10/83A Elaine relates a third movie-going experience. This 
text is significant because it demonstrates her ability to use 
con:iunctions in an adversative function. There are four instances of ~ 
BUT,, though the meaning of the last one is unclear* 
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ElQlne'a Text 2/10/83A 

IT WAS SCARY BECAUSE A MAN WAS TRYING TO KILL A WOMAN. BUT 
HER SON WAS TRYING TO GET HIM, BUT HE BROKH HIS WRIST. AT 
NIGHT HER ROOM BEGAN TO SHAKE AND THE DOORS SLAMMED REAL 
HARD, BUT SHE WAS NOT SCARED. BUT ON THE FIRST PART SHE GOT 
POPPED IN THE MOUTH, AND ALL THE BLOOD WAS IN HER MOUTH. 

The final BUT might imply that the character ahould have been scared 
because of what had happened to her in the firat part of the rtovie. Or 
it may aimply signal that this last sentence is an afterthought telling 
an event which happened earlier that she forgot to mention. BECAUSE ia 
used aa a cauaal conjunction, aa ia AND in AT NIGHT HER ROOM BEGAN TO 
SHAKE AND THE DOORS SLAMMED REAL HARD. In thia context, AND meana "aa a 
reault of which," and it alao aervea an additive function. 

The identity of WE ia again unclear, though once ahe mentiona A 
MAN and A WOMAN, they are referred to thereafter with pronouna. 
However, the reference ia diajoint becauae it ia unclear whether the 
MAN or HER SON broke HIS WRIST. 

Elaine'a atory entitled ME AN^; MY FRIENDS ia notable for her 
effective uae of ellipaia in dialogue: 

Elaine-^a Text 2/10/83B 

. . .THEN SHE SAID, "WHAT DO YOU WANT?" 
I SAID, "CAN YOU PLAY?" SHE SAID, "YES." 

YES elliptically refera to the queation CAN YOU PLAY: each 
utterance in the dialogue preauppoaea an underatanding of prior 
atatement£s . 

The aequence of eventa ia well controlled in thia atory, aa aj;'e 
the identitiea of the peraona referred to with pronouna. 

Elaine uaea THEN aeven timea aa event markera in her peraonal 
narrative on 4/14/83. The listing format ahe uaes to relate the eventa 
ia reminiacent of her writing in Year I and of her story on 12/7/82 in 
Year II. WE iii used eight timas, though she does not make thia 
reference explicit. Her atory begins with ONE DAY and concludea with 
THE END, a common feature in Elaine'a writing. The temporal expreaaion 
ia well controlled, within both the deacriptive eventa and dialogue. 

Eiaine'a coheaive tiea are characterized by an abundant uae of 
additive and temporal conjunctiona, though ahe occaaionally 
de»onatratea her ability to uae cauaal and adversative cbniunctiona. 
She alao ahowa a propensity for uaing pronominals aa reference tiea, 
but ahfe coaaoniy aaaumea the reader wili know who WE are. She haa 
exhihil^^d the uae of ellipaia, and ahe ia eapeclally adept at 
controlling thia coheaive device in writing dialogue. Alao, her choice 
of lexical itema conaistently aervea to make her texta coheaive and 
coherent. 
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Gordon 



In hia text on 10/7/62, Gordon preaenta on inaginative atory that 
taKea place over two daya: 

Gordon' a Text 10/7/32 

PAC MAN IS EATING THE GHOST. . . THE GHOSTS 
ARE SAYING, "HELP US.** THE OTHER GHOST 
IS SAYING, "I CAN'T/' ... THE NEXT DAY 
PAC MAN TOOK BABY PAC HAN FOR A WALK IN 
THE PARK. THEN THE GHOSTS WERE CHASING 
PAC HAN AND BABY PAC HAN. BUT PAC MAN 
AND BABY PAC MAN ATE THE GHOSTS UP. 

The eventa of the firat day are conaiatently related in the 
progreaaive verb tenae. Gordon then aignaia the ahift to the next 
day's eventa by stating THE NEXT DAY and using paat tenae (including 
one paat progreaaive verb) for the final three lines of his story. In 
those final lines, he uses a temporal conjunction, THEN, and an 
adversative conjunction, BUT, to tie the events together. 

Gordon uses the definite article THE in hia firat mention of 
GHOST, without previoualy specifying any particular ghoat. Alao, hia 
uae of comparative reference in THE OTHER GHOST impliea that the reader 
has enough information fro.*?* hia text to differentiate among the ghoata 
he uaes aa character a. 

Gordon 'a control over ellipsis in conversation is evident in this 
story. The phraae I CAN'T ia interpreted aa I CAN'T HELP YOU, building 
directly on the earlier requeat, HELP US. 

On Il/2/d2 Gordon writes an imaginary story that featurea himaelf 
aa the main character. It opena with ONE HALLOWEEN NIGHT WHEN I WAS 
TRICK-OR-TREATING and proceeda to detail the eventa of that night. 
Gordon uaea temporal and additive conjunctiona to tie hia text 
together : 

Gordon' a Text 11/2/82 

. . . THEN IT STARTED TO CHASE ME. THEN I 
RAN ALL THE U'AY HONE BUT THERE WAS A JACK-0- 
LANTERN. IT WAS LOOKING AT ME VERY MEAN. 
THEN THE JACK-O-LANTERN WAS CHASING ME TOG. 
THEN TWO THIMGS WERE CHASING ME. THEN 2 GOT 
TIRED GF RUNMING AND I FELL DOWN ON SOME GRASS 
AND I FELL ASLEEP FOR 6 HOURS. 

The entire story is told in past tense, and Gordon's uae of 
pronominala^ demonatrativea, and articles is clear. For example, when 
he mentions TWO THINGS in sentence 7, it is obvious that he is 
refe: -ring to SCARECROW and JACK-O-LANTERH. Lexical cohesion is partly 
accompliahed through selecting the words: CHASE, RAN, CHASING, TIRED, 
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RUNNING, FELL DOWN, and FELL ASLEEP. 



In the next atory we've aelected for analyzing Gordon's coheaive 
tiea < 12/2/82), he relatea a aeriea of eventa that take place over one 
year. He frequently uses AND as an additive conjunction, but he also 
uaea BECAUSE aa a cauaal conjunction and BUT aa an adveraative 
conjunction. AND ia uoed aa an adveraative aa well aa an additive 
conjunction in the laat aentence: I TRIED TO RIDE IT AND I FF.uL OFF 
BECAUSE I WAS NOT HANGING ON. 

The atory ia told almoat entirely in paat tenae, and Gordon 
flexibly marka the four time perioda he ia diacuaaing by uaing theae 
four phraaea: 

Gordon'a Text 12/2/82 

ONE CHRISTMAS NIGHT I LEFT . . . 

THE NEXT DAY SANTA AME BACK . . . 

FOR THE WHOLE NEXT YEAR 1 WAS GOOD . . . 

AND ONE CHRISTMAS EVEN NIGHT. . . 

There ia one line where Gordon doean't uae paat tenac: AND SANTA 
SAID THAT I WILL GET SOME PRESENTS IF I BE GOOD. Hia uae of future 
tenae here may ariae from hia awareneaa that converaation can be stated 
in preaent or future tenae within a atory told in paat tenae. 

On 2/3/83 Gordon writea a atory called AVALANCHE IN BETHLEHEM. In 
thio atory, Gordon exhiblta good control over reference: 

Gordon'a Text 2/3/83 

THERE WAS ONCE A HIGH MOUNTAIN AND OVER THAT 
HIGH MOUNTAIN LIVED A LITTLE TOWN CALLED 
BETHLEHEM. IN ONE OF THE HOUSES LIVED A 
LADY AND A BOY NAMED MARY AND JESUS . . . 

After these opening aentenceB? Gordon movea into a description of 
the eventa of a particular day: ONE DAY WHEN MARY WAS COOKING, SHE SAW 
A BUNDLE OF SNDW FALLING FROM THE MOUNTAIN. All pronominal referencea 
to MARY, JESUS, and the PEOPLE IN BETHLEHEM are clear. 

Gordon opens hia atory on 3/24/83 with THERE WAS ONCE A BOY NAMED 
LITTLE KNIFE, and he proceeda to describe LITTLE KNIFE before relating 
what happened to thia character on a particular day. Thia pattern is 
flimilar to the one Gordon uaea on 2/3/83. LITTLE KNIFE ia the only 
character referred to with a proper noun; his mother and father are not 
given names. Aa a reaalt, thia story makea greater uae of pronominal 
reference than do hia four earlier stories for Year II, and it is 
important to note how well he controls this aspect of cohesion: 

Gordon's Text 3/24/83 

. . . LITTLE KNIFE GOT SCARED WHEN HIS FATHER 
SAID THAT HE COULD CARRY THE DEER WITH KIM. 
LITTLE KNIFE SAID, ••FATHER, 1 AM NOT STRONG." 
••LITTLE KNIFE, •• SAID HIS FATHER, ••DON'T WORRY. 
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Gordon uses a variety of coheaive devices to tie this story 
together. AND is used as an additive conjunction, and BUT is used as 
an adversative. .WHEN, ONE DAY, and FROM NOW ON are all used as causa) 
and temporal expressions. Significantly, throughout this text he 
controls the use of present tenae for conversation within a story told 
in past tense. 

Gordon's story on 4/7/83 is titled THE DAY THE HOUSE BURNED DOWN, 
which cataphorically refers to A HOUSE mentioned in the first sentence. 
In the second sentence, he nentions that A BOY SAW THE FIRE AND CALLED 
THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. The boy is not referred to again, but Gordon 
refers to THE FIRE DEPARTMENT as THEY. Gordon also walntaina clarity 
in pronominal references to the owner of the houae: WHEN THE LADY THAT 
OWNED THE HOUSE SAW HER HOUSE BURNING SHE SAID, "WHAT IS GOING ON 
HERE?" ONE EVENING DAY, THEN, and WHEN are used to relate the sequence 
of events, and AND is used as an additive conjunction. 

Gordon's writing in Year II demonstrates his control over 
consistency in verb tense and pronominal reference. The events in his 
stories often take place over time periods longer than one day, and he 
is able to distinguish ar^ong those time periods through the appropriate 
use of temporal adv rbials and conjunctions and to link events and 
episodes together to create coherent text. 

Dana 

Two of Dana'tt six longest stoii^js in Year 11 are imaginative 
stories that do not include him as a character, two are personal 
narratives of actual events, and two include an iMaginative story 
within the context of a personal narrative. 

On 11/10/82 Dana writes an imaginative story called THE DAISY, in 
which he uses an interesting sentence pattern to relate the eve) 

Dana's Text 11/10/82 

THE MAN TRIED TO PULL THE DAISY OUT. 

THEN HE TRIED TO CUT THE DAISY WITH HIS SCISSORS. 

BUT THE SCI jSORS GOT CAUGHT. 

THE MAN TRIED TO PULL HIS SCISSORS OUT. 

WHEN HE PULLED THEM OUT THEY WERE BENT. 

THEN HE TRIED TO SAW THE FLOWER DOWN. 

BUT THE EDGE GOT SOFT. 

THEN HE TRIED TO FLATTEN THE DAISY WITH A BIG 

TRACTOR-LIKE THING. 

BUT THAT DIDN'T WORK. 

THEN HE TRIED TO PULL THE ROOTS OUT. 

BUT THE ROOT WAS LONG. 

THEN HE TRIED TO BLOW THE DAISY UP. 

BUT HE BLEW HIMSELF UP. 

THEN A LITTLE GIRL GOT IT AND PULLED IT VERY GENTLY 
AND IT CAME OFF. 
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Tho alternation of BUT (an adveraative conjunction) and THEN (a 
temporal and additive conjunction) creates a text that reaemblea a good 
newa/bad news style of narration. A MAN is uaed in the first aentenc'e, 
and the ne^st two references to this character use THE MAN. Thereafter, 
HE is almost exclusively used. IT consistently refers to THE DAISY. 
Lexical cohesion is partly provided by the repetition of TRIED (7 
inatancea) and the relationships among the following words: WEEDS ^ 
DAISY, FLOWER, ROOTS. Alao related are the words: CUTTING, PULL, CUT, 
SCISSORS, SAW, FLATTEN. 

Dana writes a personal narrative about his experiences at a rodeo 
in his next text, Three different . deo performera are mentioned; Dana 
refers to two of them aa A MAN and to the th.lrd as A KID when he 
introduces them: 

Dana's Text 11/17/82 

WHEN I GOT TO THE RODEO, A MAN WAS GETTING 
BUCKED OFF A WILD HORSE. . . A HAN NAMED 
HARRINGTON NARCHO WAS FIRST. . . A KID FROM 
ALABAMA WAS FIRST. . . 

Even though three male characters are included, Dana so well 
controls the cohesive ties of reference that the reader ia not confused 
about the identity of HE or HIS wherever they appear in the story. 

A variety of temporal expressions are also used effectively in 
this text: ONE DAY, WHEN, BEFORE, THEN, FIRST, LAST BUT NOT LEAST, and 
AFTER. 

Temporal expressions are controlled somewhat differently in Dana's 
story called PAPAGO LEGENDS. The text begins like a personal 
narrative, but moves into the telling of a legend: 

Dana's Text 1/26/83 

ONE DAY MY GRANDFATHE TOLD ME A LEGEND. 
IT WAS ABOUT AN EAGLE. THE EAGLE HAD A 
BABY BIRD. THE BABY BIRD LOOKED CUTE. 
THE MOTHER ONE DAY HAD TO GO GET SOME 
FOOD FOR HER BABY . . .THEN ONE DAY SHE 
FOUND OUT THAT WOLF HAD HER BABY . . . 

The first ONE DAY refers to a day in the life of the narrator; the 
second two refer to days in the lifr^ the legendary characters. The 
first ONE DAY is also reminiscent of a conventional beginning found in 
many North American Indian narratives, in which the narrator 
acknowledges the source of his or her atory before beginning the 
performance of the narrative. Another interesting feature in thla atory 
is Dana's use of AN EAGLE, then THE EAGLTi, and finally EAGLE. While it 
is not until near the end of the story that Dana elects to use EAGLE as 
a name, and it may have been prompted by his use of WOLF as a name 
earlier in the story: A WOLF HAD TAKEN HER BABY 3IRD ... SHE FOUND 
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Although tho title of thic atory contains the apecific nontlOH 
that PAPAGO LEGENDS are the subject for Dana's text, Dana does not nakb 
explicit the relationship between PAPAGO and hie GRANDFATHER, although 
he does use t^e conventional beginning, ONE DAY MY GRANDFATHER TOLD ME 
A LEGEND. 

A similar feature exists in the next story we've selected for : 

Dana's Text 2/9/83 

THE WILLIAM TELL STORY. 

THE MOVIE WAS ABOUT A GREAT MAN. WELL, ONE 
DAY WILLIAM WAS FIXING . . . 

A GREAT MAN is an anaphoric reference to the WILLIAM TELL of the 
title. WILLIAM TELL is subsequently referred to as WILLIAM or HE, and 
is included in sone uses of THEY. Beginning the story with THE MOVIE 
presupposes that the reader knows THE WILLIAM TELL STORY is the title 
of a Aovie Dana saw, not nerely the title of his story. His transition 
into the events of the movie is accomplished through stating WELL^ a 
rare use of a continuative conjunction in our subjects' writing. 

Temporal features are expressed with a variety of words: ONE DAY, 
WHEN, SO, THEN, GETTING DARK, AFTER. This very long story (238 words) 
contains several characters and Dana has some difficulty controlling 
the pronoun reference. For example: 
Dana's Text 2/9/83 

. . . WHEN THEY GOT HOME THEY ALL CELEBRATED 

HIS BIRTHDAY AND ON THE SAME NIGHT HELD THE 

MEETING. ONE OF THEN WAS A TRAITOR. SO HE 

TOLD THEIR MASTER. AFTER HE HAD HEARD, HE SAID, 

•STAND UP POLE WITH MY HAT ON IT." . . . 

The first use of THEY refers to William and his father, but THEY ALL 
nay be a catapohoric reference to THE TOWNSPEOPLE mentioned at the end 
of the text. ONE OF THEM probably refers to ONE OF THE TOWNSPEOPLE, 
but it is unclear whether this person is referred to in HE TOLD. Also, 
it is difficult to determine who ia being referred to as THEIR MASTER. 

Dana controls demonstrative reference fairly well throughout this 
text. In the second and third sentence, mention is made of A MEETING. 
Twelve sentences later, he refers to THE MEETING. The use of ellipsis 
is also evident in Dana's writing of dialogue: 

Dana's Text 2/9/83 

... HE SAID, "CAN YOU COME TO A MEETING 
TONIGHT?" WILLIAM SAID, "NO, BECAUSE IT'S 
NY SON'S BIRTHDAY." . . . 

In thia context, NO means NO I CANNOT COME TO A MEETING TONIGHT. 
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MEAN MEN, ESPECIALLY THE ONE IW THE WAGON, wh* 0 ONE ia aubatltuted for 
MEAN HAN. 



In hia text on 2/23/83, Dana relates what purports to be an actual 
event. Th« story contains a lengthy list of iteaia whxch the narrator 
put into aoup for hia enemy: 

Dana's Text 2/23/83 

. . , I PUT 1 TOAD LEG, 2 LIZARD TAILS, 
4 EYEBALLS, 3 FIRED WORMS, 2 CATERPILLARS, 
7 RABBIT'S HEARTS, 2 DEER'S GUTS, 2 BAT WINGS, 
3 POISONED SNAKES AND 10 HOT COALS, AND 3 CANS 
OF HOT SAUCE IN THE SOUP. 

In contrast to the way writers like Elaine often employ AND 
repeatedly when listing events or items, Dana haa restricted his use of 
AND. It ia used to connect the last three items on hia list of soup 
ingredients: 3 POISONED SNAKES AND 10 HOT COALS, AND 3 CANS OF HOT 
SAUCE. The same pattern for AND ia used in his description of deaaert: 
2 CAT'S EARS AND A CAN OF SHAVING CREAM, AND A CHERRY. 

BUT is used as an adversative conjunction, and BECAUSE is used as 
a causal conjunction. Only two characters are present in most of this 
story, and Dana has good control over all pronominal references. 

In relating the experience of going to a muaeum, Dana at two 
points employs a listing format: 

Dana's Text 4/13/83 

. . . THEN WE WENT AND GOT SOME ROCKS. 

THEN WE WENT TO THE BEAVER AND OTTER EXHIBIT. 

... WE SAW BEAVER TRAPS AND SKINS. WE SAW 

THE BIRDS NEXT. AFTER THAT WE SAW A BEAR. 

THEN WE SAW A JACKRABBIT AND WILD PIG. THEN 

WE SAW A WOLF. DEER, SKUNK, AND BABY RED WOLVES. 

"^HEN WE SAW ALL KINDS OF SNAKES . . . 

Dana's control over the sequence of events is apparent in his use 
of FIRST, THEN, NEXT, AFTER, and LAST. Dana refers to UrE throughout, 
although who WE refers tovjis not made explicit. 

Dana's often lengthy texts demonstrate his ability to control 
temporal features, verb| tense, the variety of uses of conjunction, 
substitution, ellipaia, ^ and Itxical coheslcn. He is able to use 
pronominal reference clearly in all but the most complicated texta, and 
he uses demonstrative reference and definite articles effectively. 
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Although with greater or leaser degrees of control over the 
various features we've selected for discussion, all our subjects 
provide evidence that they are coj\peten**. English language users who 
control oiany couplex featurea of English in their evolution of texts. 
Our analysis of the types of cohesion found in the writing of our 
subejcts provides information on how our third and fourth graders 
create meaning in written language and points to developmental trends 
which will be examined in more depth at a later date. Our writers are 
aware of the function of cohesive devices as event markers in text 
construction and demonstrate flexibility in using these cohesive ties 
for varied purposes. 

Contractions 
with Ann Marek 

During the course of our analysis, we became aware that relatively 
few instances of contractions appear in our data. We wondered whether 
this might reflect students' awareness of the differences between 
written and oral language. This fact led us to compare the frequency 
of contraction use in children's speech, writing^ and reading material, 
David Freeman^ a linguistics graduate student, (1983) has begun a study 
comparing contraction use between children's spontaneous speech and 
basal reader stories which we compared with an analysis of our 
subjects' writing of contractions. 

The oral language contraction data was collected from four 
second-grade children during their oral retellings of SKY DOG, a story 
they had just read. These children speak a dialect of English known as 
Down-East Marine and were part of a miscue analysis research study, 
(Goodman and Goodman, 1978) Five second-grade level basal reader 
stories >were also analyzed for their inclusion of contractions. The 
Papago children who are the subjects of this research provided the 
writing data. Freeman's study limits the definition of contraction to 
include traditional contractions . formed by inserting an apostrope and 
omitting certain letters form the second word (usually BE forms, 
auxiliary verbs, or NOT). He did not include contracted forna like 
WANNA or GONNA. 

Analysis of the tape-recorded retellings reveals that the four 
children average 25 contractions in about 600 words, representing about 
43i of their spontaneous speech. However, the text of the story they 
were retelling, SKY DOG, only contains 14 contractions in 600 words, or 
2% of the total words. An examination of the five basal st-ories 
together shows an average of 12 different contractions per story, and 
those contractions are used in about 2x of the total words. In basal 
stories, nearly all the contract^ions appear in dialogue. 

In the writing of our ^research subjects, 84 contractions are used 
in approximately 17,000 .words, representing .05>c of the total words. 
This is about one-fourth of the contractions used in basal stories and 
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one-eighth of the nuaber used in spontaneous speech. Acrosa all three 
forms of discourse, oral retellings, basal text written language. and 
our sub3ect"authored writings, NOT and BE forms are most commonly 
involved in the contractions, edch comprising about one-third of ^ the 
DIFFERENT contractions used by each speaker or writer. 

It is clear fro» our data that children use contr-actions even less 
frequently in their writing (.05x) than basal readers do (.2%).. Yet, 
children in their spontaneous speech use contractions about twice as 
frequently as basal readers do (4X). The fact that our children use 
contractions on 84 occasions suggests that they DO control this forn, 
, but that they are electing not to use it in much of their writing. It 
"^may be that their writing reflects a growing awareness that 
contractions are used less frequently in writing than., in speech. 
According to Frank Smith, reading seems 

••.to be the essential fundamental source of 
knowledge about writing, from the conventions of 
transcription to the subtle differences of register 

and discourse structures in various genres. . .There 

is evidence that many children are sensitive to 
constructions of written language before they can 
write or even read for themselves Individuals 
learning to write, especially highly motivated, 
may in fact demonstrate too much sensitivity to 
particular aspects of written language (Smithy, 1932, 
p. 177 and 191).. • 

In her text on 3/30/82/ Jean has chosen to use the I'ull .form of 1 
WOULD rather than I'D, which when combined with the suDjupctive IF 
gives her text a literary quality often characteristic of written 
language: IF-^ :rLIVED IN SWITZERLAND I WOULD CLIMB THE MOUNTAIN .1, 
WOULD BLOW A HORN. 

It • seems reasonable to hypothesize that these children are 
attempting to approximate the written language regis^r they have 
become aware of through their re'ading. ^ ' 

Further analysis will reveal whether ^ the ma3ority of their 
contractions are contained in dialogue, as is the case in basal 
readers. 
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Dialect 

Every language is aade up o^'^-'d, collection of dialects which vary 
to different degrees from each other. In this report the term Pepago 
English will refer to the dialect of English spoken by most of the • 
Papagos in Southwest Ari2ona^ A literature search has not revealed any 
information on Papago English. Since we did not have a reference to 
help identify specific features of Papago English, we uaed insights 
from miscue analysis research on dialect features with various English 
speakers (Goodman and Goodman, 1978) and knowledge ab6ut language 
variation in general, and began to flag distinctive features of English 
when they occurred in the writing of our Bubaects. Hany . of the Papago 
English featurea coded as dialect are similar to features considered to 
be social class .dialects of oral English in more general use across 
English dialect groups. In addition, we also flagged features vhlch 
seemed unique or unusual to us m the suboects' writing in order to 
explore whether such features were di&lect, idiolect or some unusual 
use of a linguistic feature. 

We used audiotapes of sub3ects reading their own stories when 
necessary to help decision-making about dialect. After a story was 
written, the researcher asked the child to read the story onto a tape 
recorder. *We used the oral reading on the audiotapes to disambiguate 
syntactic, spelling and dialect questions. For example, a child might 
have wrii-ten EAT in a past tense slot but read it as aTE. We did not 
code EAT tja dialect if the writer read ATE; the 'wGrd would be coded as 
an invented spelling. .. However, if the child read .EAT as EAT m a past 
tense slot, then it would be considered a conventional spelling and 
coded as dialect <3ee section on irregular verbs) . 

Towards the end of our data collection and analysis of dialect 
features, we used the consultant services of Ofelia Zepeda, Q Papago 
linguist and a native speaker / of Papago and Papago English. We 
presented our preliminary conclusions to her and relied on her 
professional and personal judgrtfents about the features ye had coded as 
dialect. In the few cases whenfshe rejected a feature, we discai^ded it 
as possible dialect. However, when she was hot immediately willing to 
reject a* feature we retained it as a possible feature of Papago 
English. Thoae examples will be discussed specifically as we present 
the data. 

In all of the writing analyzed, the subjects produced 1.7 features 
.hat were coded as dialect for every 100 words, they wrote in Year I and 
1.1 dialect features per hundred words du'ring Year II. Although all of 
our subjects produce., in their writing some of the features coded as 
dialect, most subjects alao produce most of these same features in 
conventional non-dialect' itorms, at some point in their writing. This 
suggests that within this\ Eftg.lish speaking, community all of our 
subjects control to some degree what ,i3 conventional in written 
language and what reflects more formal uses of English. This resuJt 
supports other dialect research which shows patterns of variability 
t^*'^.hin both oral and written language of various dialect groups in the 
U.S. (Wolfram and Faaold, 1S74; Goodman and Goodman, 1978, Rigg 1S74, 
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The degree of control ijnd the amount of consistency within ony one 
sub]ect and aiiong all of the aub]ecta In thia Qtudy muat await greater 
knowledge of Pe^pago English and ftore in-depth analysis. In moat caaes, 
we have not analyzeu the ratio of dialect features to the opportunity 
for auch featurea to occur; i.e, we do not match how many txmes the 
aubjecta or any one aubject produce a particular dialect feature with 
the number of times they produce the same form conventionally. Thi^' 
will ultimately be done by us .In further analyaea of thia data but is 
beyond the scope of the present report. In the few cases where we make 
some attempts at auch an ^nalyaia, we will explain the procedures. We 
also have not compared the written language features with the taped 
oral language samplea of the children except in caaea where we needed 
to disambiguate dialect forms as described earlier. 

Other than the decrease in mean number of dialect featurea from 
Year I to Year II there do- not ssem to be any developmental patterns 
which can be reported. The main reaaon for little change acroaa time 
in any feature however may sirmply reflect the small numbers of dialect 
features reflected in the children's writing. 

The dialect featurea are organized around four aystema of 
language: the phonological, the morphological, the ayntactic, and the 
semantic. These are categorized in Table IV-17. 

Teble IV-17 Papago Engliah Dialect Features 

Phonological Morphological Syntactic Semantic 



A/AN 



verbs 



subje'Tt/object 
relat^-onahips 



WENT 



spelling 



alternative 
forma 



nouns 



adverbs 
LY endinga 



subject/verb 
agreement 

TO BE forma 



GOT/HAS 



idiosyn- 
crasies 



deictica 



Phonological 



A/AN 

"one dialect phonological feature represented most commonly by all 
of the aub3ects wae the use of A for AW prior to words which begin 
with a vowei. dfccaaions where AN would be the expected determiner 
(prior to worda beginning with a vowel) occurre'd 30 timea in the tiwo 
years' for all* sub3ecta. There were eight conventional u^ea, two 
prob/ema with AN which were not dialect related, and twenty timea where 



/ 



/ 

/: 
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A woa written for AN (67x of possible uses). Eight out of ten subjects 
produced this feature in Year I and three subjects out of six produced 
this feature in Year II. The AN was produced conventionally eight 
times by four different subjects, but only twice in Year 1 and the 
other six tiwes in Year II. Mike produced both the conventional forn 
and A for AN during his two opportunities to produce AN in Year I. He 
woa not in the study during Year II. Rachel produced A for AN twice in 
Year I and produced one conventional AN in Year II. Dana produced A 
for AK twice in Year I and once in Year II, but he also produced the 
conventional form in Year II five times. 

Interestingly, m Dana's 2-9-83 text he used AN where A is 
conventional, in addition to using AN uncpnventionally : 

Dana's Text 2-9-83 

WELL ONE DAY WILLIAM WAS FIXING AN BOW 
AND ARROW FOR HIS SON'S BIRTHDAY. . .THEY 
MADE HIM SHOOT AN APPLE OFF HIS SON'S 
HEAD. 

Elaine produced one conventional forw in Year I, and produced A 
for AN six times that vear. In Year 11 r Elaine produced A for AN on 
one occasion. Vincent produced only dialect forms both years. In the 
examination of thiia one dialect feature, it is possible to see the 
patterns of variability within the written language of this English 
Speaking, community. Th^^re are not enough opportunities for using AN to 
be able to come to any conclusions about. when students use A and when 
they us« AN conventionally. However, the case can be made that the 
standard form is coming into use in the writing of these students since 
the use of conventional AN is more frequent in Year II than in Year I. 
We can't say, however whether the shift is happening in both oral and 
written language or only in written. 

Spelling 

t. 

The influence of the subjects' phonological system on ^ their 
spelling will be discussed in greater depth under the orthography 
section of this report. It is mentioned- here in order to indicate our 
awareness that oral phonological features of dialect are one of the 
^language repertoires that have influence on invented spellings. 

Alternative forms 

There was one spelling of SOMETIME/SOMETIMES. Dr. Zepeda believes 
that both can occur interchangeably in Papagq ^English and may be 
inconsistent within sny one speaker in this community. This ia the 
case for the use of SOHET.TME for SOMETIMES in some other American 
English dialects as well. 
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Morphological 



All the morphological features which were coded as dialect are 
ai»Aiar to those found in other dialect studies (Wolfram and Fasold, 
1974; Goodman and Goodman, 1978). 

Verba 

r. 

Past Tense Verbs 



Sub3€>cts represent past tense verbs occasionally by omitting the 
ED. (See discusaion under the spelling section n this chapter.) But 
all the subjects produce the past tense form with the conventional ED 
ending in more cases than they oait it. For example, LOOKED was 
written twenty timea in two years and spelled with an appropriate ED 
ending 70v. of the time. \/K few subjects produced the past tense ED verb 
^ form conventionally most of the time. ^ 

At the same time that the subjects omit ^ forms so^e of the 
subjects actually overgeneralize and regularize the pattern of 
irregular past tense verbs. Dana, who speiled FINISH for FINISHED in 
Year II, also produced BENDED for BEKT that year. Rachel, who omitted 
many ED's in Year II, also produced PUTED for PUT during that year. 
These are the only examples of overgeneraiizations in the two years of 
data, but they provide additional evidence that these subjects have the 
compstence to produce the conventional past tense form of verbs even 
though they lincojiaistently omit it during the evolution of their 
finished text. 

Irregular verba 



Irregular, verba also reflect dialect features. It was obvious by 
examining the use of regul^sr past tense ^ forms, adverbial phrases> and 
clauaea of time, aa well as story context, that the subjects commonly 
used paat tense. But in acme past v tense situations the subjects 
occasionally used simple present tense, forma of irregular verbs where 
the past tense would be conventional. Wolfram and Fasold report on 
these verbs, as they occur in Vernacular Black English and White 
Non-standard English (Wolfram and Fasold, 1974, p. 151). They conclude 
that this feature is not very widespread among the dialect speakers 
they studied. This conclusion is true for our subjects as well. The 
following aimple forns were used in past tense positions in this study: 
BLOW, DIG, GET, GO, KEEP, TELL, THROW, DRINK, BEGIN, FALL, FIND, RUN, 
EAT, BRING and COME. 

Only the last three were produced by more than one subject more 
than one time. Elaine used EAT for ATE four times in Year 1 while 
Gordon produ-ced it only once in Yec^r II.. BRING for BROUGHT was used by 
both Gordon and Elaine once in Year II. COME was used for CAME by 
three different subjects. Vincent and Elaine used it once in Year I 
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and Mary uaed it twice that year. 



Since COME was uaed by the yreateot number of fiubjecta and both 
COMH ond CAME occur somewhat frequently in the data compared to other 
iirtagul/ir veirbs, it will be examined in depth, 

CAME, used 67 timoa, waa the 43rd,inttat frequent word used by all 
the oubjGCta during the two y(4ara^ combinod. It waa spelled 
conventionally 96^ of the time. COME waa used 20 times during the two 
yeara and apelled conventionally 85% of the time. Given frequency and 
percent /of conventional apellingts it a^eema that CAME ia well controlled 
by the aujbecta. The fact that they did uae COME for CAME in riome 
contexta, therefore, auggeata the atrong force of language choice. 

The three aubjecta who produced COME for CAME during Year I uaed 
CAME conventionally 22 timea and COME conventionally 6 times (this 
refera to syntactic convention, not apelling). Four tiwea COME waa 
used when CAME might be conaidered c6nventional , eapecially in writing. 

The environmenta for each fozm follow for each aub3ect. (Spelling 
haa been conventionalized £or the reader throughout thia aection on 
dialect, Ellipaea indicate m,iaaing text.) 

Vincent's Text 2/4/82 

ONCE THERE WAS... THERE WAS A 
MOUNTAIN. ..THERE WERE A LOTS OF MEN... 
BUT ONE DAY THE PIRATES COME AND GOT 
GOLD AND WENT BACK. . . 

Elaine's Tekt 5/11/82 

I WENT- . .BEFORE THE CAR!^ CAME.. WENT 
HOME... I WENT IN... I CLEANED MY ROOM... 
WHEN MY MOM COME HOME SHE SAID.. MY AUNTIES 

CAME AFTER ME... SHE TOOK ME . 

Mary's Text 11/3/81 

COWBOY IS GOING... HE IS GOING... 
HE FOUND... IT WAS GETTING ... IS EATING 
FOOD... IS GOING TO GO... IT GOT DARK AND THE 
MOON COME OUT AND THE FOX COME OUT AND RAN 
AROUND , 

Although Ma^^y'a atory finda COME usod in a preaent progeaaive 
tense text but in a aentence with other paat tenae verbs, the other two 
texts uae the paat tenae throughout. Thia information adda to the data 
on COME/CAME but aheda little light on why thia phenomenon occura. It 
aupporta atudiea by Faaoldr Labcv et ol.. Wolfram, and Hackenberg^ that 
the use of "a present tenae form in a paat context was quite rare and 
that there were no individual apeakera who ^did not use the atandard 
irregular or paat forma moat of the time" (Woiffam and Faaold, 1974 p. 
151). It alao atrongly ahowa that the uae of aimple preaent tenae 
forms in paat tenae contexta occura for aome paat tenae irregular forita 
but not for all, 
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Third Peraon Singular Verba 



The thxrd person singular form of the verb seems to be produced 
more conventionally than the past tense ED forn\« However the 
complexity of arriving at thiu tentative conclusion c^n be seen by 
viewing data related to the root words of LIKE and LOOK, (^able I\/-18) 

Table IV-lft 

Comparison of Past Tense Regular and Third Person Singular Verb Forma 

Words Total Occurrence Conv. Endings Omxtted Ending 

likes 6 3 3 ' * 

liked 19 11 a 

looks 3 3 0 

looked 20 15 5 

In most cases the past tense form is used to a much greater degree 
than the third person Sfirngularr so comparison data is difficult. LIKES 
is proportionately less conventional than LIKED: many third person 
singular forms (like LOOKS) have lOOH conventionally speilea endings, 
while almost ali forms ending in ED have at least a few omitted ED 
endings. In addition, although six different subjects were involved in 
the omission of ED on LOOKED and LIKED, only two subjects omitted the 
S'a on LIKES and LOOKS ^ 

Nouns 

It seems as if there is more tendency zo omit the S in plural 
positions than the S in third person singular. Only two subjects 
Quitted the S in third peirson singular forms, while seven different 
subjects omitted S's on plural forms. 

Only one aubject omitted an S from the 7k possessive S forms in 
the data. That contrasts sharply with - studies of Black dialect 
speakers (Wolfram and Fasold, 1974). For cur subjects the majority of 
nouns had a conventional S ending produced by these subjects., 

Adverbs (LY endings) 

In a number of English speaking dialects the LY is omitted from 
the base in adverbs. Wolfram and Fasold quote Mencken^s classical 
description of American English. 

In both <American common speech and the 
vulgar dialects of the British Ibles> one 
encounters the double negative, the use of 
the adjective as an adverb. (Wolf ram and fasoid, 
p. 27) 
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Advtsrba occur leaa Jn tngiian in «oat contexca cnan otner wora 
ciaaaea (Goodman and Burke, 1973) and the LY ending on adverba occurred 
very few tinea in our aubjecta' writing. The aubjecta in tnia atudy in 
moat ca-»e3 u^ed the LY conventionally although two aubjecta omitted the 
LY only on certain worda. It may be that certain adverha may have 
obligatory LY endingo while othera may be optional, either for any one 
language uaer or w,ithln a dialect community. It doean't aeem likely 
that anyone would lay THE GAME WAS FINAL OVER. 

In Lhia atudy ourwritera uae the LY conventionally in auch worda 
aa ACIGDETLY .(accidently) ESPECCILEY (eapecially) , GENTLY and FINALLY. 

The firat three were each produced once and the laat one waa uaed five 
timea. HAPPILY waa uaed conventionally four timea and HAPPY waa 
produced once in an adverb poaition, KUEL (QUICKLY) waa uaed once and 
waa read aa QUICKLY by the subject. One aubject uaed SAFE in an 
adverbial poaition three timea. 

Elaine'a Text 5/11/82 

ONE DAY I WAS RIDING SAFE ON MY BICYCLE... 
I WENT HOME SAFE. . . 

I WENT TO MY AUNTIK/S HOUSE SAFE AND I... 

REALLY occurred more frequently than other LY adverba and will 
therefore be examined in depth. REALLY waa difficult to analyze aince 
it waa apelled unconventionally every time it waa produced. It waa 
considered to be REALLY under two conditiona: (1) there waa an LY at 
the end of the written word (REALY, RALLY, REACLY), or (2) the writera 
read REALLY when they reread their atoriea aloud at the end of the 
writing epiaode. , 

Seven aubjecta uaed REALLY in a totul of twelve different te^ta 
during the two yeara. Three aubjecta uaed REALLY five timea in 
adverbial ppaitiona and never uaed REAL in an adverbial poaition. 

Two aubjecta uaed REAL only once in adverbial poaitiona and never 
used REALLY. T'.-*o aubjecta uaed both REALLY and REAL in adverb 
poaitions and provide intereating contraata. 

Mary'a Text 2/2/82 

AND I REALLY GOT SCARED. 

Anna'a texta were alao both in Year I: 




Anna' a Text 3/30/82 . ■ 

THEY ARE HILLY. THEY ARE NOT LIKE 
OURS. REALLY SOMETHING. 
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gramnatica'l function slots to make conclusions about dialect. Contrary 
to Mencken's conclusions it is obvious that the subjects are not simply 
uaing adjectives in adverbial position^. The alota considered above 
could all take REALLY in some dialects of English, and they all 
function as adverbs. However, these writers seem to use REAL only m 
linguistic environments where VERY could be substituted and not in 
otaer environments. Keep in mind' that some subjects do use REALLY in 
such slots. Examples from other students verify thia selected uoe of 
REAL. 

Mary's Text 2/2/82 

IT IS REAL (VERY) BIG 

Anna's Text 10/29/81 * 
•OUR CLASS WAS SCARED, REAL 
(VI^RY) SC^ED - 

Elaine's Text 2/10/83 

...THE DOORS SLAMMED REAL 
/ (VERY) HARD 

Elaine's Text 2/9/83 

. . .A HIPPOPOTOMUS WAS 
REAL (VERY) SKINNY s 

Again a very sophisticated understanding of English on the part of 
the subjects is evident. They demonstrate a high degree of selectivity 
in producing dialect feature^^^ > ' . 

Syntactic ' • 



Subject/Object Relationships 

Dn^ syntactic feature which occurred in the written texts /b£ qur 
sub3ects ia the use of objective case pronouns m . subject posiVl;^^ 
Jean produced the only example of a third person case pronoun 
subject position in Yesr I: HIM AND ANOTHER COWBOY GOT IN A FIGHT. ^ 

The use of the first person pronoun ME in the first position of s 
.combined subject is the most common use of objective esse pronouns in 
subjective positions. Six out of the ten subjects produced this form 
(see examples below) in both. Years I snd II. Dana produced one such 
form in one story; Gordon produced three in one story; Msry two in one 
story. Elaine produced one in each of five different stories. Anna 
had the most complex pattern using the form in 'three different stories; 
once in one of her stories, twice in another story, snd three times in 
a third story ^, she uses the same form in both subject and object 
positions. ' 

Gordon's Text 4/14/83 

THE DAY ME AND MICHAEL WENT TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
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IT WAS APKIL TUli 13, WHEN WE WENT TO LUNCH. THEN 

THE RESEARCHERS CAME AND ME AND MICHAEL " 

HAD TO GO TO TUCSON ... WHEN WE GOT THERE WE WENT... 

WE WENT TO ALL THE BUILDINGS. . .THEN ME AND 

MICHAEL PLAYED... 

Mary's Text 2/2/82 

I WENT TO A CASTL^i...! WENT TO KNOCK ON THE DOOR... 
ME AWD PRINCESS WENT INTO THE CASTLE... ME AND 

prawcEss were scared and we went home 

Anna'a Text 3/24/83 ^ 
...AND I GOT 100,000 DOLLARS... I WAS 
SO HAPPV...I GOT TWO TICKETS TO HAWAII... ME AND MY 
FRIEND HAD SO MUCH FUN... WHEN ME AND MY FRIEND GOT 
BACK... FROM THEN ON NOBODY HAS SEEN ME AND MY FRIEND. 

Vincent produced the only uae of me in the second noun poaitioiv^of 
a combined aubject 

Vincent's Text 4/27/82 ^' 

THIS MORNING MY WHOLE QLASS AND ME GOT TO SEE . 
IT ERUPT... ON 4/5/83 WE iiJfeNT".-TO A FIELD 
TRIP... 

None of the other double £sub]ecta Included had a modified noun 
phrase where the aubject was a group (like CLASS). The other double 
Aubjecta were pronouna plua aingle animate or proper nouna. In 
addition to the above examplea the subjecta produced the following: ME 
AKD JOHNNY; ME AND PRINCESS; ME AND MY, COUSIN; ME AND MISS VON. It 
may be that in the kind of atructure Vincent uaed it ia permiaaible to 
uae HE in the aecond poaition of the co»bined aubject. 

A selected aearch waa made to a6e if any of the aubjecta ever used 
the more conventional double aubject with the firat peraon I occurring 
as the aecond noun in a compound subject. We did not at thia time look 
at every uae of I in the total corpua. However, I ia the third-ranked 
word in frequency in the data; it ia uaed by the aubjecta 583 tinea, 
which repreaenta 3.5^ of the running worda in the aubjecta' written 
texta. At a later date we hope to examine each poaition where I 
occurred to aee if any aubject ever uaed I aa part of a combined 
subject. 

Our selected aearch revealed no inatance of the aubjective caae 
pronoun I in the aecond poaition of a combined aubject atructure. We 
also aelectively examined atoriea by thoae aubjecta who did not produce 
the NE-PLUS-NOUN atructure. In addition, we examined one-third of all 
the piecea of writing in thia data. Aa we read compoaitiona iox other 
purpoaea we kept looking for the I^PLUS-NOUN feature. We didn^t find 
one inatance of thia feature. We cannot aay that this feature never 
occura in the data; however, if it doea, frequecny of occurrence ia 
likely to be minimal in compariaon to the uae of the ME-PLUS-NOUN form. 
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Thia tuttturo, which occuro in the oral ionguogo oi thoao 'chiidron, may 
be thti moot conulfltently uaed dialect featuro in thtjlr ^^^,^"2- .^JJ^ 
have evidence from other atudiea that both NOUN-PLUS-I and M/:- PLUS-NOUN 
ore uaed in other cnildren'o writing (Mliz, 1983; Gr^ea, 1982). 
However, the latter form la qvlte comnon in the oral language ol many 
dialect groups in the U.S. Aduitional research on thio feature would 
reveal whether thia is dialect specific or oral ionguage apeci^fic, 
and/or whether it changea developmentaily acroaa time. For the 
aubDecta in thia atudy no changea in thia feature were noted acroaa the 
two yeara. 

Subject/Verb Agreement 

Lack of conventional agreement between aubject and verb waa 
evident in the writing of theae aubjecta. Again the inatancea of 
occurrencea 'for thia feature were amail and varied inconalatentiy 
within and acrOaa aub.jecta. 

One lack of agreement between aub3ect/verb waa the uae of DON'T 
for DOESM'T. Only two opportunit lea for DOESN'T occurred in the 
whole atudy and Jean and Mike uae DON'T in each caae. 

Jean'a Text 11/17/31 

I HOPE IT DON'T HAPPEN TO YOU. ^ 



Mike'a Text 11/17/81 

I HOPE YOUR OTHER SON DON'T GET KILLED 

The moat common agreement iaaue la related to t.ne uaea of WAS for 
WEREand IS for ARE. Five different aubjecta producea either one or 
the other aubatitution, and ohe produced both. This particular 
agreement iaaue ia not related to Papago English only. It is 
documented among many dialect groupa and la often mentioned aa a 
writing problem (Shaughneaay , . 1977, p. 115). Certainly in the writing 
of diaaertationa and reporta like thia one the agreement iaaue is often 
mentioned. 

Our subjects do use ARE and WERE conventionally. ARE ia uaed 56 
times and WERE 85 times during the two yeara by all the subjects. What 
seems significant ia the complicated relationahip of THERE with WAS and 
WERE' which can be aeen in Vincent's examplea. Vincent had the largest 
number of WAS/WERE agreement features coded as dialect. 

Vincent's Text 2/4/82 

ONCE THERE WAS SOME- PIRATE ON SEA. ...AND THERE 
WERE - A LOTS OF MEN WHO WERE TRYING TO CLIMB THE 
MOUNTAIN... . ' 

Vincent's Text 10/27/82 

THERE WAS TWO BIRDS. THERE WAS ONLY A LITTLE 
'TREES UP IN THE MOUNTAIN. IT LOOKED LIKE THE 

'birds were going to eat the lamb.^ there was 
f-oot prints. 
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Vincent's Text 4/13/83 

THE FIRST THING WE SAW WAS SOME GRAY WOLVES. 
THERE WAS ONLY 2 DUCKS IN THE WATER 

Vincent provides evidence of an inconsistent use of dialect 
features. He uses WERE with plural subjects in some settings but not 
in others. It is Interesting to note Vincent's text 2/4/82; THERL! WERE 
A LOTS OF MEN WHO WERE... In tnis text Vincent anticipates plural 
subjects followed by a phrase beginning with A which usually introduces 
singularity. However A can also introduce a mass noun such as LOT. 
Choosing the proper form of the verb TO BE in a sente;nce of this type 
can be problematic even for adult writers of English. 

TO BE forms 

The omission of the copula or the auxiliary form of TO BE in 
either full or contracted form occurred rarely in these subjects. 
Three subjects did, however, omit the forms at least once and one of 
the three produced Guch a structure three times. The fact that such an 
omission occurred rarely can be concluded by examining other data. AM 
is used in the study 40 times conventionally; WAS is used 478 times; 
ARE is used 56 times; IS is used 149 times, ail conventionally. These 
features were not individually examined for their grammatical function. 
I'M and THAT'S are used 3 ti&es conventionally and WE'RE is used once. 

This data shows not only that the inclusion of these forms is a 
prominent feature in the written dialect of these chilldren but also 
that full forms are much more prevalent than contracted forms in their 
writing. Are these subjects already showing an awareness that 
contractions are to be used sparingly in written English? We suggest 
this as a hypothesis at this time but heed to examine our data more 
carefully for a more definitive answer. We also need to discover the 
nature of the relationship bietween this observance and subjects' oral 
language. , _ 

The only subject who omitted the TO BE forms more than once also 
demonstrated her ability to use them conventionally. The examples 
below represent all the omissions in the study. One of Mary's examples 
shows both her omission and inclusion of a single form in the same 
story. Anna's example is the only omission of WAS and zh'e only 
example of an omission of a form that can't be contracted. 

Mary's Text 1/14/82 

HE GOING TO EAT THE WORM 

...AND HE GOING TO EAT LOTS OF IT. 

Mary's Text 1/21/82 

THEY COULD CLIMB IT. IT IS REAL BIG. 
' ...IT TOO BIG FOR ME TO CLIMB IT. 

Mark's Text 2/11/82 

THEY TRIED 1t AND THAT WHY RABBITS HOP 
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Anna's Text 10/29/81 

OUR CLASS WAS SCARED. REAL SCARED 
IT GOOD, IT WAS FUN. 

Deictlc3 

THOSE ia used aa a deictic prior to common nouns m Engliah as 
Rachel ahowfl in the following example. 

Rachel 'a Text 2/9/83 

...AND HIS FATHER SAID "WHO WERE THOSE PEOPLE?* 

In oral Papago English, however, it la acceptable to use THOSE aa 
a deictic with proper nouna. We had two examples by two aub^ecta m 
the data collected for this study. 

Anna's Text 4/14/83 

WE WENT TO PICK UP THOSE MARK GORDON VINCENT 
DANA AND MISS. KASTEN 

Annv^'s Text 9/15/82 

AFTER THAT WE WATCHED T.V. THEN THOSE DELNARIE 
CAME. WE PLAYED FOOTBALL FOR AN HOUR. 

Semantic 

Our data on the semantic system shows more idioayncratic dialect 
features than in the phonological, morphological, or syntactic systems. 

That ia, one ' or two aubjects produce the structures coded as 

dialect only once or twice. Theae aeem to be featurea which may be 

part of oral Papago Engliah according to our conaultant. They are 
examined below, one feature at a time. 

-As — we examined dialect features,— it— became — evident. that--one oral 
language feature which we noticed frequently in our oral interactions 
with the subjects occurred only once in their writing. We often heard 
the children use SURE as an intensifier such as: This is .SURE good. 
Although this is also a feature of most oral English dialects, it is 
4ta frequency of use that makes it distinctive in Papago English. 
Vernon was the only subject who used it in writing, and he only 
produced it once. 

Vernon' a Text 2/16/83 

. I SURE WISH OR HOPE I AM GOING TO BE ONE WHEN 
• I GROW UP. ' ' 

We are unable to conclude whether there was a lack of opportunity for 
the subjects to use this form or whether they are beginning to sense 
that such a feature ^is not- uaed m formal uses of written language. We 
tend to believe the latter, since such a notion seems to be reflected 
•for other dialect features as well. More work needs ^o be done to 
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determine the occurrence of various dialect features in oral language 
and the occurrence of alternative options in both written and oral 
Papago English (Tannen, 1981). 

WEKT 

This involves the uae of WENT in a place where other, speakers of 
English might use LEFT or HAD GONE. 

Rachel used this feature twice. 

Rachel's Text 11710/82 

...AND A NICE GIRL CAME AND GOT THE DAISY AND 
THE GIRL WENT. 

GOT/HAS 

Our subjects use GOT occasionally in their writing where HAVE or 
HAS might be considered conventional, but ail the subjects use HAVE and 
HAD conventionally as well. The following are some examples. The last 
two examples show complexities related to the use of HAD and GOT. 

Dana's Text 10/13/82 

I GO TO SCHOOL AT TOPOWA. I GOT ONE SISTER. 

Elaine's. Text 2/25/82 

HE HAS A BIG HOUSE. HE GOTS BIG FEET. 

Elaine's Text 4/7/83 

BUT WE CRASHED. THEN THE POLICE CAME. AND THE 
AMBULANCE. AND WE GOT IN THE HOSPITAL. 

Ruth's Text 4/7/83 

^ ONCE THERE WAS A TUM&LEWEED JUST SITTING THERE ... 
A WOMAN PICKED IT UP AND HAD IT FOR HIS TREE! 



Idiosyncrasies 

There were a number of features we flagged as dialect, often used 
by only one child on one occasion. They aeem to represent oral 
language which is not exclusive to Papago English. Our own language 
intuitions suggest we've heard these features among other English 
speakers as well. They are listed here in order to have the data 
available for further research; 

Elaine's Text 11/3/81 

AND I WAS RIDING THE HORSES. SO 
THE MAN WAS RIDING ME. AND I 
• WENT TO THE RODEO 

Elaine is using RIDING ME to mean was GIVING ME A RIDE. We have 
overheard among other speakers in Tucson: WILL YOU RIDE ME TO' THE 
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STORE?; and SHE'S RIDING ME TO THE AIRPORT. 

Rachel used AFTER and BEFORE in unusual ways. 

/ 

Rathel'a Text 2/1/82 

AFTER, I WENT TO SEE MY BEARS 

Rachel's Text 1/7/82 

BEFORE THEY PACKED AND THEY WENT OFF. 

These uses aee» to be related to sequence of events. In the first 
of Rachel's texta, there are a seriea of events; AFTER aeefcs to be used 
to mean FINALLY or AFTER THAT. In the 1/7/82 text ahe also had listed 
a seriea ^f events and decided at the end of her writing to let the 
reader know that they had packed earlier, BEFORE all the events she had 
]U3t mentioned. 

Summary 

There aee» to be dialect features which are represented in writing 
of our subjects. Only one feature, use of objective pronouns in 
compound subjects, is used with any degree of consistency. However, we 
have no evidence that Papago English as spoken by these children in any 
way interferes with their use of English in writing. 

As these children -velop experience with a variety of reading 
materials and continu. to write they will expand and refine their 
awareness of written contexts and of which dialecr features are more or 
less appropriate- There is evidence that they are already beginning to 
do so (See section on contractions.) 

What's most important ia the conclusion that these children 
control a variety of English dialects -or registers including Papago 
English and they can express these m written form and be understood. 



Narrative Analysis Instrument 
with Lois Bird 

This section provides data oft s<3)me overall aspects of text 
organization. 

T.he students wrote' four different kinds of tej^ts. Narratives 
account for the largest number of texts, at least 60/. for all students. 

The other types of texts the students wrote, in order of frequency, 
were letters, reports and a group of {niscellaneoua texts that were 
largely descriptions of pictures or other events. It must be noted 
that it is not always easy to distinguish the various types of texrs. 
In further, evaluation of this data we hope to relate the difficulty of 
categorizing text in its traditional categories such as narrr^tive and 
expository to a theory of narration. After two years of diacuaaing and 
trying to understand the differences between narrative and expository 
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writing we are not convinced that they exiat^ separately from each 
other, especially during the elementary school year^.. 

For, the" purpose of* this report we will evaluate only certain 
aspects of the narrative texts. 

The Narrative Analysis Instrument developed by Goodman and' Vaughan 
evaluates student writing four categories: piot/cventa, 

characterization, setting, and e general statement of nhe piece's 
overall quality. Within each category, the piece *is ratad on a sca4.e 
-that progresses from one to four, with four being the highest possible 
rating (See Appendix IVE) . Thus, a piece that receives an, overall 
acorj© of sixteen has scored tha highest rating of four in ail four 
categories. 

Using the narrative analysis instrument was a four-step process. 
Only one researci\er judged all the stories in #order to maximize 
reliability. First, 'be^'ore the researcher began the actual analysis, 
she read every piece of writing in clusters for every subject, in order 
to gain a basic familiarity with the data as a whole. In this way, she 
established a baseline from which to judge each piece individually.' In 
this study the stories were read in-^three^ — batches . — Moat — of— Year— I— was 
done at one time. Year II was done in two readings, in December and in 
April. . 

Secondly, the researcher basically worked with one subject's work 
at a time, rereading every piece that the subject had written within a 
particular batch. Thus by the time the reeaearcher was ready^to begin 
the actual analysis on one subject, she h^cj a sense and knowledge of 
the writing of the subjects as a whole and for each individual. Gaining 
this sort of familiarity with the writing data is a critical part of 
the analysis procedure. 

The third step entails concentratfhg on one piece of writing, 
reading and rereading the definitions of the narrative analysis 
categories (See Appendix IVE>,^ and then on the basis of those 
— gul'de'l'ines — decidTng — howTTo rate""^ the 'piece in' each' """^^ f oTTf" 

categories . 

The fourth step ia a re-checking, examining once again the 
analyzed pieces from each subject, and at times chonging scores on 
decisions that have been particularly difficult. 

In using the narrative analysis instrument, the resl&archer 
obviously relies on subjective decision-making. This knowledgeable 
subjectivity provides a deep understanding of the 'child as a writer as 
the researcher judges *each piece in conjunction with other' pieces the 
subject has written, as well on the basis of what the group as a 

whole has done, and if she adheres as closely as possible to the 
analysis ^guidelines contained within the semantic definitions. _ By 
following these steps, the researcher will find that the instrument 
does reveal distinct patterns in the ways different students express 
themselves in written form and write stories. These patterns, will be 
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addres.tti&d Aoatiy in the caae^ studies. 

In order to provide a cJear understanding of how the narrative 
anolyaia inatrunent worka, the reaearcher has outlined below the 
einaiysia procedure she used in acoring one aubject'^ composition, 
Dana's story about auper he:roea. .-^ 



Figure IV'2 Dane'a Text 3/1/82 




In the city of Metropolis # Superman and ttie Hall of Justice battle 

the villains • ■ ;^ , 

~'Th~e'~vTn"rrn's Tl nTo s t lost • 
But the villains won • 

Superman ss^id to the Hall of Justice neros f '* We neea one more hero 
• 

Iknowjustthehero. 
HIsnaiueJsSplderttan. 
IthinKtiemightbringsomefriends* 
Their names are Ice tfan and Firestar • <* 

When Spider ilan arrived witn his amazing frienais , tne villains <s 

strucKagain. 
Thistime.thevillainslost* 
■Superman said > " Nice team • *■ 



In the firat narrative category, piot/eventa, th^ researcher rated 
this piece a 'four'. Although the two battiea. the Super* Heroes fight 
against the yillaina ar e not described in detail s the main plot - 
uniting the Super Heroes into one unbeatable force - xa nicely 
developed through the effective uae of dialogue and= coheaive ties. 
Each event flows logically into the next, all building up to ^ simple 
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yet aatisfying conclusion. , 

In the second category, characterization, the researcher rated 
this story a 'three.' Dana clearly defines his characters and 
distinguiahes between tha wajor character, Superman, and the other 
Ainor characters. However, he fails to elaborate and develop his 
characters. He provides the reader with i^ttl^i or no information as to 
their physical appearance, thoughts, motives and so forth. 

The setting, the hall of justice in the city o£ Metropoli&, brings 
to mind images of the old Superman comics and the more recent Superman 
ftoviea which contribute 'to the piece as a whole. The writer adds >o 
further detaila, however, so the researcher gave the piece a 'three' art 
the setting category. 

In the fourth and final category, general quality, the researcher 
rated the atory a '£cur,* Dana mtroducJ^s a conilict^ ^Ut;}gafitfi 
solution, and then carries out the plot to tji neat resolution. His 
writing is sparse but powerful. He captures the mood and tone that is 
the essence of Superman's calm and level-headed triumph over evil. 

Some possible criticisms of this instrument should be mentioned. 
The moat important of these is that the in'strument is simplistic . It 
is clear that it deals primarily with the more concrete aspects of 
expression - plot^ characterization, an i setting. But even within 
these concrete categories, basing the analysis on a simple four-point 
continuum glosses over finer but eqv.ally significant semantic 
distinctions. 

Furthermore, although the fourth category, the general quality 
statement, is an effort to consider ii,uch semantic subtleties as the 
writer's voice, mood, and tone, it is far too broad and sweeping an 
evaluation to adequately capture these nuances of expression. For 
instance, the real power of Dana's narrative lies in his written style 
and language, neither of which are adequately evaluated In the 
instrument. Also, his effective use of dialogue 'as a tool, to develop 
._both the piotr — and — ^.the — main character. Superman, is not taken into 
consideration. 

A more in-depth instrument of analysi£s needs to be deve Toped; it 
would' expand the continuum within each category beyond a four-point 
scale of analysis and develpp finer methods for detecting tone, voice, 
audience, style, and mood, as well as examining more closely the 
interplay between semantics and syntax and choice of writing 
strategies. Finally a four-point scale may be helpful for a 'quickie' 
evaluation but it is too narrow to show growth or development. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the Narrative Analysis Instrument 
doefif reveal patterns of sense of story. For example, some young 
writers consistently create well -developed, action ^packed plots but 
give their characters little more than names, e.g.", Mike, THE DAY PLUTO 
ATTACKS SATURN. (See Figure IV-3) , 
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Figure IV-3 Mike's Text 4/27/82 



The 0»y PlJto Attached Satjrn 

One-day on SatiWn people heard Domos nict.nj i«turn . 

;r^hr7rrnt"rire ;.acesnips U s..a . P.uto .arsh.ps . 

fh.n thi. saacftshlps Started firing at the people . 

Ih. peo^.e'on S.l'rn tooK out the son. .no starceo ftr.nw -t tne 

Pi uto Marshi ps • , 
They Dlew ^ of tne.n up . 

Then tne Piuto warships DIew up one village . 
Then tne Pluto warships left . 

A lot of people on Satjrn were injurea in tne flaht . 

Then the Pluto warship* ceme DacK one n^y . 

The Saturn peoPle were ready for theou > 

Tne Saturn paoPle saw th;; Pluto warships . 

They, started f i r\ n^ . 

They olew up one villaO« • 

Tne Saturn peoPl« flreo their gun:i . 

TheyDI'tfwupoPluto'warships. 

Tnen tne Pluto warships i;jft fcrever . 

The end 



Some writers, on the. other h^d^ d*2velop well-rounded characters 
\fho function in almost nones-istent plots like Jean's story about PIXIE 
STICK. 



Figure IV'4 Jean's Text 3/3/82 



Jnce upon a tine chere was -a girl na.iiea PIxie 'StiA^K • 
And She was a gcfoa jirl . 
SneQidaiocof-HorKfornermotner* 

when her mother nas at HorK sne cieanea Per nouse • Ana wnen ner 
jflotner caine noine # sne ga/e her s«'>iTie tnoney tor cleaiuny meir 
house t 

The £nJ - . . ' 



Hence r to the extent that the instrument reveals basic patterns of 
narration - plot; charjactera, setting - it is both reliable and 
helpful, and may^ be' used, in conjunction with other nethods of 
evaluation, by teachers and researchers alike ae a baseline from which 
to evaluate students' written expression. 
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confusion over the definitions of terns such as letters, numbers, or 
words. 

Each subject participated in two different types of interviews. 
One was called the Concepts of Writing Interview . and was .held at the 
beginning and end of each year. The other, called the Bi-Monthly 
Interview, was held approximately every two months where the research 
and the subjects discussed the writing the latter had done over the 
previous period of time. The procedures for and numbers of the 
interviews are described in Chapter III. It is through these 
interviews aa well as discussions held duVing the observations of the 
subjects by the researchers that there was a great deal of opportunity 
to discover the degree to which the subjects could be analytical abou.t 
- ranguage--discuss language as an object of . study . it 'la from these data 
that the next categories of metalinguistic awareness are available. 

In. the second category, developing metalinguistics, there are some 
attempts by the subject to explain the language . process, either 
correctly or incorrectly according to linguistic study. The subject 
makes use of language to describe language characteristics; to provide 
afunctional reasons for language use; to focus on surface structure 
analysis of language; to partially explain language features. The 
language used by subjects is related to Smith, Goodman, and Meredith's 
(1976) private/public conceptualization irt which children atteiipt to 
make their private conceptions available to a public through the 
process of abstraction. In making^ thair private conceptualizations 
public they generate their own meanings. 

There are mny examples of this developing m^etalinguistic 
awareness in our/subjects as they try to share with others (the 
researchers) ^.^e^haps for the first time, what they believe and know 
about language. The in-depth studies provide many examples. A few 
here will help clarify the Dybdahi categories. 

Mark provides many examples of developing metalinguistic 
awareness. • He usually responds to questions such as WHAT IS A GOOD 
STORY? or WHY IS SPELLING IMPORTANT? with 'I don't know.' Then when he 
is probed a bit more he begins to formulate some possible ideas. 
(Interview 3/9/82) 

Researcher: What do you... when you write on paper what do you do so 
that other people can read it? 
Mark:, 'Umiimmm. . tell 'em what I'm gonna write. 

Researcher: O.K. Is there anything you have to do about your 
handwriting that makes it easier for them to read it? 
Mark: Oh, write nice. 
Researcher: What does that mean? 
Mark: Like, don't write sloppy. 

Mark's first response was his own private idea, but as he was 
probed he began to share more common yiews about what characteristics 
are necessary for someone to read another's writing. He xs therefore 
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, ^ Metalinguistic Knowledge 

with Sherry Vaughan 

For our purposes of de8cribing<^the development of metalinguistic 
competencies across third and fourth grade writers, we have elected to 
avoid thf> conflict that arises in the literature around the issues of 
reflection, awareness and T consciousness and to Incorporate part of 
Philip Dale's definition as most appropriate for use in this study. 
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Metalinguistic© awareness (is) yhe ability to think about 
language and to comment on it. (Dale, 1976) 

This inclusive definition provides direction for examining all 
aspects of what ^tay be considered metalinguistic and allows us to 
consider the relatedness of epch of these issues. 

We also subscribe to Papadropoulou .and Sinclair's notion of double 
abstracting involved in developing metalinguisticT/knowledge. 

On the one hand the chxid has to become aware of himself as a 
speaker and hearer by taking some distafice from the immediate 
use of language. . .and, on the otl\er hand, he has to 
dissociate the linguistic elements as objects of study from . 
the reality they represent... This capacity develops 

only very gradually • (Papadropouloti and Sinclair, 1974> p. 
250). 

Data for charting this developing capability comes from both the 
manual observations of the children's writing process well as 

bi-monthly and concepts of writing interviews.- Dybdahl's (1979) 
categories of 1) use of language, 2) developing metalinguistics, 3) 
conscious metalinguistics, and 4) scientific metalinguistics may 
provide some insight into how that data may be analyzed. According to 
Dybdahl, developing metalinguistic competencies may be classified along 
a continuum with use of language representing the least developed 
competency and scientific metalinguistics being the most developed. 
iiubject of course could represent all levels at once, depencling on the 
language context. ^. ^'^-.w--^ 

The 'use of language' category indicates oral language use about 
written language within the literacy event without any analysis of 
language form or function. Language at this level of metalinguistic 
development may include an evaluation of ^ language appropriateness and 
perhaps a correction stipulated by a rule yidlatiop.'* It does not,, 
' however, indicate that the language user is consciously aware of 
attempting to communicate these insights to a liactener/reader . 

Ail of the subjects used oral language about written language 
appropriately in context. Metalanguage- terms such as READ, WRITE*, 
LETTER, STORY, SENTENCE, PERIOD when used as -part pf the Uteracy event 
communicated appropriate meanings, to the listeners. The individual 
case studies document much of this kind of language. We have no case 
of any subject using written language .regisfejer to . indicatl|j-N^ 
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RQving i oto' the next category: conscious metalinguistic awareness. 



Conscious wetalinguistics is the next step along the continuum. 
Here the writer demonstrates an ability to reflect, control and 
verbclize about linguistic processes. This level is -more abstract in 
that the learner demonstrates the capability of putting language aside 
and regarding It as an object. This is the level ' of Vygotsky's 
verbalized introspection xn which a generalization of an expressed 
concept may occur. Here the writer demonstrates consistent insight of 
what language is and what , it nay do, and not simply a verbose 
explanation. These are often shared meanings about language learned in 
school but stiil may not reflect what linguists believe about language. 

Anna demonstrates this conscious level of metalinguistics when 
after rereading a sentence she just wrote she comments to the 
researcher watching her write on 10/8/82 that she ''needed a period 
there**. Later on in the'same piece she writes the word CAT when she 
intends the word MOUSE. In rereading her phrase, HE PUT A CAT... she 
comments, "Uh, oh--I meant mouse" and makes the appropriate revision. 

All of the subjects provide many examples of conscious 

metalinguistic awareness. Some of the responses like Mark's (Interview 

li/5/81) seem to be concepts related to -instructional influences 
although this is not always easy to discriminate. 

Researcher: How can you tell it's not a story? , 
Mark: It don't have periods. 

Researcher: ' Any other reasons? ^ . ^ 

Hark: Cause it has numbers. 

Jean (Interview 3/9/82) provides more sophisticated responses. 

Researcher: What does a good writer need to know or do to write well? 
Jean: Umm...how to f^. spell words and how to put capitals and the small 
letters witfi the periods. 

Researcher: ...Now /what does a... a bad writer ..do? Or how can you tell 
somebody's a bad wriM:er? 

Jean: Umm. . . . 'cause^ they read it and it don't sound as good as the 
other person's. - ) 

Researcher: O.k. Wljat do you mean by sound good? 

Jean: Like when they read it and some things not* spelled good. Or'^it 
doesn't make *sense. 
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The scientific metalinguistic category which represents the most 
^developed end of the continuum is characterized by the distinction 
between the lay person's knowledge and that of a professional liinguist 
or a student of language. This latter category was not useful for this 
stu^y. ^ 

Since our data involves a description of the context of situation 
for the writing episode as well as a product (both oral and written) , 
there^ is a large body of information available to identify and describe 
incidents and patterns of metalinguistic development. It is clear from 
our data that any individual's metalinguistic knowledge will diatribt^te 
unevenly across the continuum depending on several factor;3 operatiirg 
simultaneously on any writing occasion. Knowledge and awareness | are 
revealed when the child writes .within a functionally meaningful 
environment, which may include others either observing or participating 
in th^ writing event.. Metalinguistic comments are directed to the 
researcher, peers or the teacher. Interview questions are organized to 
gain specific knowledge .about students' metalinguistic knQwledge. The 
researchers have captured specific instances of metalinguistic activity 
>^ vihd^ch are mentioned in ' • appropriate case studies. There is a great 
deal' of data available to further study the validity of the Dybdahi 
continuum and to build a theory about metalinguistic development in 
children as revealed by the writing event . 

Behaviors During Composing 
With Wendy Hasten 

When students write in a classroom a host of activities accompany 
the actual writing. These activities .form a dynamic part <^ the 
literacy event. They may have pcsitve or negative impact on the 
author's product. We called a number of these activities behaviors and 
collected data on them and analyzed them. We believe ail these 
behaviors have significant influence on the writing process. A gr^t 
deal aiore analysis must be done to see how these behaviors interr^4^^ 
with each other, how they influence text production, and how differed 
assignments or contexts interact with the behaviors. 

The following' findings on behaviors during the composing processC.^^^^/^ 
were derived from the "manual observation of writing." (For / 
explanation of the manual observation procedure and definitions of 
behaviors see Chapter III.) The behaviors that were defined and 
collected by the researchers while the subjects were writing were later 
cbliated and examined. A profile was compiled for each subject of all 
the behaviors during their writing episodes for the duration of the 
study- These profiles were examined in regards to individual behaviors 
as well as in regards to individual subjects. The significance of 
behaviors on the writing of individual subjects is well documented in 
the in-depth case studies. A summary of the behaviors for^ the six ' 
subjects^ for whom we have comparison data is included in Table IV-19. 
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Table IV-19 . Summary of Behaviors: Years I and II 





Year 


RV 


T 


I 


RR 


D 


R 


SV 


ST 


RT 


Anna 


I 


77 


0 


70 


31 


0 


31 


179 


•31 


9 




II 


189 


3 


86 


65 


7 


101 


368 


33 


90 


Elaine 


I 


52 


2 


34 


27 


0 


43 


43 


64 


54 




II 


84 


0 


58 


26 


0 


58 


48 


17 


31 


Gordon 


I 


111 


2 


66- 


55 


0 


61 


64 


28 


27 




II 


185 


9 


117 . 


57 


14 


94 


40 


26 


94 


Rachel 


I 


110 


1 


34 


10 


0 


37 


2 


4'3 


11 




II 


144 


4 


49 


38 


2 


30 


5 


131 


7 


Vincent 




64 . 


1 


50 


16 


1 


31 


31 


35 


38 




II " 


112 " 


1 


50 


18 


2 


28 


50 


88 


31 


Dana 




63 


0 


75 


25 


0 


20 


111 


50 


26 




II 


147 


0 


73 


52 


0 


8 


192 


178 


31 



• Codes: 

RV= Revision 

SV= Subvocalization 

RR= Rereading 



R= Resource Use 
1= Interruptions 
RT= Related Talk 



T= Teacher Talk 
ST= Stop and Think 
D= Drawing 



The behaviors are discussed here in two categories: 1) active 
writing behaviors, and 2) supportive writing behaviors. The first 
category includes behaviors that occur while a writer is actively 
engaged in composing. This caregoory includes rereading, 

subvocalization, revision, stop and think or pauses, and resource use. 
These kinds of behaviors seem to be closely related to actual text 
production in that they typically occur while the writer has the pen or 
pencil in hand. They involve the production of written language on 
paper, reading it, changing it or thinking about' it. 

The second category, supportive writing behaviors, are those 
behaviors that seem to represent a different level of engagement in the 
composing process; the pen or pencil is not generally in hand, but the 
more global, overall process of writing may still be in operation. 
This includes interruptions, related talk, * drawing • and teacher 
ihcolvement. Although these behaviors can at times signal off -task 
behavior, probably more frequently the behavior is indirgttly related 
to the overall composing process. 
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Active Writing Behaviors 



During the actual writing of text, the writing process does not 
appear ever to be uniformly continuous. Instead, writers behave in a 
variety of waya. They subvocali'-(:e, they reread, they revise^ and they 
stop^ to think. 

In the duration of the study, all of the subjects SUBV0CALI2ED at 
least soae of the time. Subvocalization (sv) refers to the rehearsing, 
spelling out or sounding out of portions of the text during the act of 
production of writing, which may be audible or tacit and can include 
whispering or mouth movements. Few researchers except for Graves 
(1982) discuss, the possible significance of subvocalization on the 
evolution of text. 

Although all the subjects s^bvocalize to some degree, some are 
extensive aubvocalize while others subvocalized very little. Most. of 
the writers hac^^ writing episodes where no sub-vocalization was observed 
in both Yeai*, I "and Year II data. Writing episodes where 
subvocalization were observed more extensively do not tend to be any 
particular kind of writing, (letters, narrative, non-narrative) or any 
particular kind of writing assignments auch aa unassigned or teacher 
assigned. ( 

However, preliminary examination of some videotaped aeaaiona would 
'suggeat that aubvocalization ia probably more extenaive than manual 
observation alone ahowa. Studenta would aometlmea work at their 
writing in a cloae, head tilted down poaltlon. Thla made It difficult 
for anyone positioned next to them to detect tacit mouth movementa. 
Therefore, the quantity of aubvocalization data ahould be viewed aa a 
minimum amount, rather than .ia truly accurate representation - of the 
extent to which these young writers aubvocalize. Thia phenomenon, 
which 13 apparent throughout the data\ in all the subjects, will be 
further studied to ascertain its contribution to the writing process. 
It also seems important 'to explore the relationship between 
subvocalization during the reading process and in writing. 

RE-READING (rr) can be silent or oral and refers to the reading of 
any portion of the composition which is initiated .by the subject at any 
time prior to the end of the writing episode . Gravea and Murray 11981, 
p. 114) refer the extensive use of rereading during wrsitlng. In both 
Yearl and Year II data, all subjects were obaerved. rereading while they 
were writing. Our conclusions concur with/ Graves and Murray that all 
writers reread. Most subjects showed an increase m the incidents of 
observed rereadings in Year II. The patterns .of rereadings in either 
year generally showed a variable pattern .rather than any gradual 
increase throughout a year of data. A number. of aspects of rereading 
need to be studied further. At what points in the text do subjects 
reread? Ia rereading related to the process of self -monitoring and 
self -correcting? How does, revision fit into thifi notion .,of 
self -monitoring of the writing process? Is there a relationship 
between rereading during writing and regressions during the process of 
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claairoom writing can be influenced by many factors such as claasraom 
eny/ronment, assignments, and sense of audience etc. which might al^^ 
co/itribute to a writers need to reread. Sondra Perl (1980, pp. 3G5-366) 
suggests that rereading may occur because of the author's sense of lack 
of clarity during the process of writing. 

The process of REVISION during first draft writing has been cited 
by many writing researchers ,as significant in the development of 
writers (Graves, 1983; Beach, 197G) - Revision (rv) refers to any 
change that the writer makes to the text, whether it is to the 
orthographic, syntactic, semantic or pragmatic features. 

Although all the subjects were observed making revisions 
throughout the study, there are considerably more revisions in Year 
data- Different writers varied in the frequency or consistency with 
which they revised. fKe episodes where the greatest number of 
reVisioris occurred do not happen to be any particular kind of writing 
( narative, non-narrative) or writing assignment. (unassigned or 
assigned) Compositions that were the longest did not necessarily have 
the greatest number of revisions. Subjects did not appear to revise 
either more or less in episodes that were video taped when compared to 
sessions that wer.e not video taped. The frequency of revisions did not 
particularly differ between the two different classrooms that our 
subjects were in during the second year of the study. 

7 It would be useful to explore the exact nature of revisions that 
the subjects madie and" if the types of revisions that they made changed 
over the two year period. For the most part the subjects tended to 
revise mostly on the local text level. That is they made their 
handwriting neater and corrected their spelling and punctuation; there 
were few revisions on the global text level. We plan to examine and 
categorize these differences further. Different subjects seem to 
revise differently depending on what they have learned to value about 
writing and their overall model of the writing process. These. icteas 
may be influenced by the nature and extent of writing instruQ,tlon , 
their sense of audience and purpose for writing, and the evaluation of 
writing in a particular classroom. This will be another area for 
further exploration. 

Lastly, all writers STOP AND THINK while writing. Stop and think 
refers to pauses in the writing process during which the subjects 
appear to be thinking about their writing. There are many reasons and 
circumstances that may influence when .and why writers pause. Some of 
our writers seem to be planning as they write; Kot all pauses were 
always related to the students' thinking about their 'writing * 

V It is not particularly useful to describe quantities and 
incidences of these pauses without also examining what happens before 
or after each pause. We plan to analyze the behaviors as well as the 
linguistic units in the text prior and subsequent to the pauses', which 
we believe will reveal the intricacies of behaviors that accompany 
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writing. 



A very important behavior that accompaniea writing ia the uae of 
RESOURCES; ita aignificance ia diacuaaed by Calkiha (1981) • Reaource 
uae la the aolicitation of ail kinda^ of knowledge related to the 
compoaitlon by the writer. The reaourcea may be phyaical auch aa 
dictionariea, picturea, bulletin boarda or writing foldera. Or 
reaourcea may be human like aaking aomeone how to apeli a word or where 
to end a aentence. Our aubjecta did all of theae, Reaource uae ia 
aignificant aince it allowa the writer to become aware, of how the 
literacy community can be aupportive to the production of text, 
Reacurce uae la tied to the organization of the claaaroom, how mobile 
the children are allowed to be and how acceaaible materiala are, Thia 
may be why Alice^ Eiaine and Gordon all had more reaource uae in Year 
II than in Year I; they were in the aame claaaroom together. 

All of the aubjecta in the atudy uaed reaourcea during both Year I 
and Year II, During Year I, the uae of reaourcea was variable; 
aometimea the aubjecta uaed many reaourcea"and other timea very few. 
In Year II, the .aubjecta who were retained in the 'pre-fourth' grade 
uaed reaourcea more than twice aa much aa thoae aame auDjecta had in 
Year I, The aubjecta who went on to the regular fourth grade, atayed 
about the aame except for Dana who ahowed aome decline in hia uae of 
reaourcea. Figure IV-20 ahowa the frequency of reaource uae for each 
aubject and the change from Year I to Year II, 



Table 


IV-20 


Reaource Uae Change From Year 


: to Year 11 
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The writing epiaodea where more reaource use waa observed did not 

relate to a, particular type of writing aaaignment. In other worda, 

non-narrative writing did not have" mo~re br^ 'leaa reaource ..uae than 

narrative writing, or pen pal letters. Some aubjecta tended to be more 

extenaive uaera of reaourcea than othera during both years, auch aa 

»» 
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The relation of resource use to the overall proceos of composing 
IS a topic for further study. 

Supportive Writing Behaviors 



So«e behaviors that are observed during the composing process tend 
to occur when the writer is not actively producing text. The pencil 
may not be in the writer's hand. Yet these behaviors might be 
important aspects of the overall process of composing. 

For example^ writers may talk during their writing episode. Often 
this talk is directly related to their writing. For example, "I don't 
know what to write/* "What should I write next?" and "There, I'm done." 
are all utterances that occur because writing ia taking place. This 
language was coded as RELATED TALK. Related talk (rt) was defined as 
comments or conversation other than resource use that is sonehow 
related to the fact that the subject la engaged in writing. 

If subjects spoke during writing that was not related to their 
writing, it was coded as an INTERRUPTION. Interruptions (i) were 
defined as researcher observed overt verbal or non-verbal interactions 
or action^, whether solicited by the subject or by some other stimulus. 

For example, "It's time to clean up," and "Does Mr. WeatheriH tell 
about the weather?" are utterances that are interruptions. They are 
not directly related to the fact that a subject is writing and could 
happen at any time. Interruptions might not include any oral language; 
when, for example, subjects are distracted by someone entering the 
room, the school bell ringing, -or a kick from a nearby classmate under 
the table. 

Every subject was observed engaged in related talk in both Year I 
and Year II data. No subject was observed to be engaged in related 
talk in every single writing episode. Some subjects had more observed 
incidences of related talk and tended to talk more consistently. There 
7are more incidences of related talk in Year II data than in Year I 
data., However, ^there are no particular differences in Year^ II data 
between the subje):ts in the 'pre-fourth' grade and those in rhe regular 
fourth grade. Most subjects- talked about the sa*me amount during 
sessions that were video taped when compared with their sessions that 
were only manually observed. This category is a rich source of data to 
investigate any possible role that related talk may play m the overall 
composing process, , It provides a good deal of. information about the 
supportive role of peers as well as the adult members of the literacy 
community in the classroom. 

Some interruptions may represent a form of off-task behavior: for 
example, when subjects talk about what's for lunch, discuss a movie 
they saw on television, grab a neighbor's pencil, or borrow a better 
eraser. Their actions are not necessarily an integral part of their 
writing. However there are times when the off-hand remark about a 
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written text. More m-depth anaiyaia oi tnia category anu me uumucau 
in which interruptions occur is neceaaary. Sometimea interruptions 
represent a high degree of writer involvement, when the nature of the; 
interruptiona ia aimed at aolving problema that writera encounter. A 
writer aight atop to iiaten to a converaation of nearby atudenta, and 
in the courae of listening get a new idea for the writing ta.ak at hand. 
Or a subject may stop to read the compoaition of a nearby claaamate, 
^or listen to thorn reading their story aloud. These interactiona may 
contribute to the deciaiona that writera make aa well aa their concern 
for audience. 

At other timea, interruptionB might be an avoidance of the writing 
taak.' For example, on one occasion in Year I, Dana apenda 25 minutes' 
flipping through reference books looking at the picturea with no real 
intention of uaing thoae booka for reaourcea. In thia case both 
interruption and reaource uae combine to keep Dana from hia aasigned 
taak of writing a atory about the Arizona atate aeal - Dana ia confuaed 
about the aaaignment and deleya beginning it aa long aa poaaible. Dana 
knowa that since he looKa busy and involved, hia lack of writing will 
probably go unnoticed. 

Interruptions may or may not actually interrupt the overall 
proceas of compoaingi depending on the nature of- the interruption. 
Alao, since interruptiona often occur in conjunction with other 
behaviors, they may be related in aome waya to other behaviora. For 
example, an unsolicited interruption like a loudapeaker announcement 
may cauae a writer to have to reread aome portion of his or her tevt in 
order to resume writing. That rereading process might in turn, lead to 
"'aTeviVion in that text. These relationships need further study . One 
thing that is apparent in the data la that there are not particularly 
more or less interruptions during writing episodes that were 
videotaped- 

♦ Two other, special kinds of behaviors that may occur during 

writing are TEACHER INVOLVEMENT (t) and DRAWING (d) - Teacher 
involvement is coded any time the teacher is involved with the subject 
directly related to the child's composition. 

Teacher involvment seldom occurs in our data except when it was. 
initiated by the student who was seeking assistance or reinforcement in 
regards .,to the task at hand, which would' be coded resource use and 
suggests the strong interrelationships among the behaviors. 

In' a classroom where ongoing conferencing would an integral 
aspect of the classroom procedure including during first draft writing, 
.this category would, become more useful than it happens to have been in 
the particular research settings in this study. Any conferencing that 
,was part of the classrooms in this study did not generally occur during 
-the. first draft stage. 

Drawing would occasionally accompany the writing process also. 
However, it was generally not the writer's option to include drawing or 
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included. Often drawing was instructed to be completed before actual 
writing would begin. Drawing was uaed in a number of diiierent ways. 
In Ms. Caldwell's clafiia (Year 11), students were often assigned to draw 
a picture, and then write va story about the picture^ or write x.o 
describe the picture that they drew. In Ms. Pagett'a classrooin (Year 
II) scribble lined pattena were put on prepared ditto masters and each 
student was asked to interpret the scribble by turning it into a 
picture or an object, and uaing the drawing to create a story. 

Drawing can make a significant contribution to the writing proceas 
and is often underutilized and undervalued. The time and act of 
drawing can be the pre-writing part of the coitpoaing process where 
writers have the time to think, invent story "plots, settings, and' 
characters p and think about how to construct what they want to aay. 
Drawing can also help students learn to describe things to their 
audience as they begin to iearn that both drawing and words can create 
pictures for readers. 

The discussion of behaviors simply adds to the complexity of the 
writing process. It helps us to see how vital the social community of 
the classroom is to the author's making of meaning. 
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Tho aubjecta in this' study are ten Papago Indian children whose 
writing we observed, analyzed, and diecuaaed with them and their 
teachera, for a period of two yeara. We have developed a profile of 
the children aa writera and authora and we have collected a large 
amount of data which can be uaed to deacribe^ the development of each 
individual. In thia chapter we will ahow how third and fourth gradera 
are makera of meaning aa writera in claaarooma. Following the overall 
profile are in-depth caae atudiea on each of the aix children who were 
aubjecta in the atudy throughout the two year period. 

Every piece of writing produced by the 'children in thia atudy ia a 
comple)^ literacy event: Figure V-1 ia a graphic overview of thia 
event. The complexitiea of the proceaaea involved in compoaition can be 
characterized aa a wide variety of conatrainta, influencea or impacta 
on the making of meaning through written language. (We uae the terma 
influencea, conatrainta and impacta aa aynonymoua.) We have organized 
theae conatrainta into three broad categorxea in order to highlight 
their interaction, especially ^a they operate in a claaaroom setting. 
They include influencea from the LITERACY COMMUNITY, the impact of the 
WRITER and tKe conatrainta of the WRITTEN TEXT. 

The Literacy Community 



The writing of our third and fourth grade Papago aubjecta takea 
place in the aocial context of the claaaroom. Within thia context each 
member of the claaaroom community, ia alao a member of fawily and 
cultural groupa. The writing of theae children reflect their 
background and experiences. Every time children wrote for us we were 
aware thst their Isngusge and culture were represented in their 
writing. These children csll on their language repetoire ss members of 
numerous Isngusge snd socisl groups which hsve come into contsct. Their 
writing reflects aspects of Papsgo English and aspects of more general 
oral English, ss well ss sn awareness of the kind of isngusge thst is 
appropriste to vsrious kinds of writing. Culture is also reflected in 
their writing. It is possible. to tell from their writing that these 
children sre not only psrt of the Papsgo culture group but slso members 
of the culture of eight- to ten^year old American children influenced 
by television, aoviea snd the school curriculum. The exsmples which 
are found in the esse studies will exemplify these points. 

As the children represent the worlds of their homes and 
communities in their writing, the extent of teachers' writing 
a^ssignments and choice within those assignments also impact on the 
writing ' of these children. Our conclusions support those of Donsld 
Grsves snd his New Hampshire tesm of resesrchers (Grsves, 1983) thst 
assignments msy nsrrow whst snd how children write. However, there is 
still good writing in response to saaignments ss well. In moat cases, 
hsrrstive writing Is better thsrr expository, slthough the students do 
not slwsys keep these two genres in nest cstegories. The examina^ipp 
of genre in the children's writing leaves uis with the question of 
whether genre csn be divided into the neat categories so prevalent in 
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the flQlda o£ reading ond writing. 



Claaaroon organization strongly influences the developing text of 
the writer. Children's writing reflc^cta the anount of tine they are 
given to writfe. When children only have a apecified short writing 
period daily which auat result in a finished product at the end of the 
period, story endings are often quickly conceived. Tine to finish 
later in the day or opportunities to continue writing even as other 
activities begin provide students with time .o think about the onding 
of a piece and to shape it appropriately to tne wisheii of. the author. 

Claasroom organization includes the opportunities that there are 
to interact with peers and teachers during writing episodes. Our case 
studies provide ample examples of the significance of talk within the 
writing co»aunity during composition. Even when interactions seem to 
be boisterous there. is much to gain from the opportunities to question 
teachers and peers, to support each other and answer questions, to 
think aloud and get a discussion going about a piece of writing- 
Whether children face each other or sit in straight rows influences 
these important cooperative episodes in the writing community. 

The opportunity to move around the classroom, to have the 
necessary support materials available and accessible in the room, and 
to have, the school library easily accessible, all allow writers "to 
live off the land,"^ metaphor Graves uses to describe the importance 
of the'^avaiiability of classroom resources. A fich environment in 
terms of resources provides children with opportunities to think about, 
read about, talk about, and extend their composing. Opportunities to 
use reference books and dictionaries and to view scenes ourside the 
window, as well as to interact with human resources, dynamically 
influence the writing of children and deserve continued study* 
However, the greatest importance of the discovery of the impact of 
classroom organization and accessibility of resources on children's 
writing lies in how teachers and administrators view this implact as 
they make decisions about the Kind of environments to establish in 
schools and classrooms. 

The literacy community also provides the audience of readers for 
the writer's evolution of the text as well as for the completed text 
itself. The impact of the audience, the dynamic expectations of the 
audience, and the ways in which the various audiences interact with the 
writer all have theiT influences and either help support the 
construction of text or can in a variety of ways impede and stultify 
the writer's finctl product. 

The Writer 



Every time a child wrote for us, we became consciously aware of 
the strengths of a writer developing as an author. Each child in our 
atudy is a competent oral English user able to communicate 
appropriately with school personnel and researchers. The oral 
interviews and the writing samples reveal the children's control over 
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all Ihu major llngulatlc features of Engllah.. They produce- the 
syntactic atructurea of Engllah in wany appropriate variations. They 
write dialogue, queatiotiu, imperdHvea, and declarative oentencea. They 
ahow through their writing an intuitive knpwledge of linguiatic units 
aUch as words, clauses, discourse units, stories, letters, dialogue, 
narratives and expositions. They provide evidence of the dynamic 
ability of humans to invent forms of written language as.. they try to 
use language for a variety of purposes and 'functions. 

Every writing episode in which our subjects were involved, provides 
evidence that the writers know they can produce a wJritten message which 
others may read. They write about personal concerns, real' events and 
imagined experiences. They write about the various cultures that they 
are part of and that are psrt of thfem. They bring E.T. ,and Ee'toi (a 
Papago culture, hero) together in' one story. They write about Indian 
legends that they have heard at ho*e, about becoming medicine men and 
going to rodeos, sometimes within the same stories that they write 
about PacMan at the arcade and the Sun Devils football game in Tempe, 
Arizona. ' ' 

They use first person to reveal themselves. as speakers in a story 
or letter, and in their third person narratives use pronouns to refer 
to appropriate characters and objects. They are aware of audience 
expectations. Their letters, narratives and expositions show that they 
use different language for different genres and for their different 
audiences. They exploit different forms as they write letters or 
stories or lists. 

Our writers are very sensitive to the literacy community and to 
the daily social interactions of a classroom,' which ate as much a part 
of their compositions as the knowledge and. ability the writers use in 
their writing. They discuss what they are writing with otherg and, 
suggest ideas about writing to others. They talk about their finished 
compositions using meaningful oral language. They provide reasons for 
why they like their own writing, why they believe they are good or bad 
writers, and which of their writings their teachers will like. Their 
reasons reflect expectations of school and community toward a final 
product as well as personal involvement in their writings as authors. 
They want others to read what they write and they are aware that 
writing can be edited by themselves and others. They sometimes ask 
others about topics and look for ^-topics on lists and in books. They 
ask others to verify their knowledge about spellings and appropriate 
language" depending on the degree to which they want to control 
conventions for a particular piece of writing. They know that there is 
information in dictionaries and books and on charts, chalkboards, and 
wall charts that might help them with vocabulary and conventional 
spellings. 

These strengths which we've described were evident in the very 
first writings the subjects produced. They didn't control this 

knowledge about writing according to adult conventional forms but they 
showed in various ways that they knew what were significant aspects of 
the writing process. Over two years we saw development in all the 
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aapecta of th« writing process as well. Development doea not mean 
siiply doing aoiethlng better according to an adult standard. Rather 
developnent reflects the growing experience of the writers as thfey use 
written language in specific contexts to express their weaningo. 

In discussing' development it la important to include a writer's 
willingness to wade into uncharted waters and being willing to take 
risks. Development in writing means attempting to use more complex 
language and to express more complex ideas, resulting in written texts 
which sometimes look as if cpntrol over aspects controlled earlier is 
no longer present. However, these controls usually return later in the 
student's writing with greater sophistication. From the beginning of 
the third grade to the fend of the fourth grade, it is easy to show 
development in our subject.^ statistically in such areas as conventional 
spelling and improved punctuation, more clauses embedded in T- units, 
longer, more cohesive and coherent written texts, and the exploration 
of more complex topics. But this development is not obvious from one 
writing episode to the next.- Wilkinson says "Development obviously 
takes place, but does not take place obviously." (Wilkinson, et. al., 
1980, p.2i Often as the writer attends to a new concern' in the 
composition, energy and attention are directed to that "new" problem, 
and writing conventions the writer^ usually controls aeem to fall apart. 
The result ia> a written text that, may look much leas sophisticated 
than an earli^i* ' piece. We call this development saltatory in keeping 
with Heinz Werner's view of --development being discontinuous, with highs 
and lows,' leaps and descents in growth in all areas, instead of 
following the mythical view that development proceeds by gradual 
ascending transitions in. a neat and orderly incremental fashion 
(Werner, 1958) . 

This developmental view of the writers m our study is based on a 
view of strengths. Another view of development might have focused on 
••problems."^ Spellings were not 100^ conventionalized, grammatical 
structures were not always complete, antecedents were not always clear, 
narrative and expository forms often were part of the same compositi6h. 

We will address these issues as we look more closely at the data in 
the in-depth analysis of each writer. The point here is to appreciate 
that the problems reveal abilities of the subjects. They must have 
knowledge about literature in order to mix genre, they must understand 
aspects of the English alphabetic system in order to invent spellings, 
they must control cohesion in order to prcxduce ambiguous devices. As 
we accept the saltatory nature of development in writing^^ we' wili^ be 
able to help students become better writers and help teachers -build 
tievelopmentally supportive writing curriculum in schools. 
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The Text 



The written text is the result of the numerous interactions of the. 
iitoracy community and the writer during a literacy event. Much of tho _ 
complexities that we have presented are revealed through tho careful/-''' 
observation of the evolution of the text and the analysis of tj)^s 
product. The »any interactions result in the register of the text- -the 
language of the text chosen by the author during the evolution of a 
wrRten text. The text reflects the writer's personal expectations aa 
well as the expectations of the literacy community. The text reflects 
the interface between the .writer^ the text and the social context. It 
IS important to keep in mind that our research was focused on the 
authors' first drafts whenever possible. For most of our subjects this 
was ' often their only produced text. However it is necessary to 
entertain the idea that there are numerous texts (the oral text^ as 
kida talk about what they will write and the mental text, what the kids 
have in mind that they will write, as well as the written text itself)' 
in the evolution of any particular written text, each reflecting the 
complexity of the transactions among the writer, .the literacy community 
and the evolving nature of the text. 

Change- -Development--Evolving Nature of Text 



The dynamic nature of change must be considered as we think fil^tiut 
^ a literacy event, because each of the intersecting categories we have 

described is in flux even during the act of one literacy event, let 
alone across the many literacy events which occur during the school 
term or year. The literacy community is always recreated as teachers, 
peers, and non-human resources are reorganized, changed, moved or 
t developed over time. The writer is also developing, growing, changing* 
This development, responding to the complex of transactions with the 
text and the \literacy community, may not always produce better writers 
in terms of t^he product or of writers who believe they ^re in greater 
control of their writing process. As much of a positive influence as 
the complexities can have on the writer, to that same degree the 
results can be negative. 

In this profile' ^we have presented our notions about the 
constraints, influences and impacts of the complexity of the writing 
process. We hope that this presentation generates discussion among the 
researchers in the field of writing as well as among curriculum 
developers including teachers ' concerned with the writing of children. 
We encourage reactions and critiques. 

\ ■ • ' ' ■ 
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CHAPTliR VI; ANNA 
By Sherry Vaughan 

Pcraonal Data 



Anna A3 a pretty, ^ darS^-haired, brown-eyed Papa90 child who liv«3 
with her parents, two brcthera (one older and one younger) and one 
oiaer sister in a vxiiage southeast of the adminldtrative center of the 
reservation. Her faiiier works as a laborer and hor mother works as an 
instructional aide at the elementary school. Both parents speal^ English 
and Papago in the home, lier parents say that Anna understands most of 
the Papago har parents use but doesn't really speak much Papago 
herself, except for a few words. When the children were infants the 
mother made a conscious decision not to teach them Papago because she 
had had bad experiences in school as a child who didn't apeak English 
well. She now believes her decision was unfortunate. 

Accoraing to her parents, Anna nas never been an avid reader • Her 
scnooi experiences since kindergarten involved a language experience 
Qpproacn, but her mother believes ahe was not a reader until third 
gr aoe . The mother blames Anna ' s reading difficulties on a lack of 
phonics inv-ructl^pn, and ar the end of Anna's third year at school her 
nvother enrolled \er im a WeeXiy Reader ^ujmer prograift. Prior to that, 
the parents had.tdiken Anna on frequent public library trips, but* Anna 
loaned h^r books to friends who lost the^, and as a result Aranfi hg^d io 
pay hefty library fines. Thjdt experience effectively eliminated th)e. 
library trips. The family has a t.V*, but Anna's parents say ah^ 
doesn'L watch much. . 

Her parents have materials in the home for l:>oth reading and 
writing. They bought her the Sweet Pickles series which oonatsts of 
about ten second grade level stones ajvd blaj^k books iFor wvitirtg. 

' \ 
Anna enjoys writing more than ^r^^ding. For the past ^Several years 
she Kas had a sponsor from hilew YorK w^A haB provided a lot of 
experiences which Anns has written about. She h^fi taken Anna or? 
nunerous trips and writes to her regularly, giving Anna opportunities 
to respond both to th^ letters and to the trips they^, have \ iakart 
together. She also writes letters io a friend in Wisconsin and n^tes bo. 
luds in the neignborhood. Since her honie la approximately sixty^five 
Piles fror. Tucson, Anna takes paper ai©ng and writes in) the car on 
iheir weekly tripsl Her, mother says h^ns. doesn'i. want. Weip viitlt) her 
writing, dc an't liko £© rewrite and doc^n' t' aJwayB finish thingA. 

During the course of the study Anna brougnt ncme several books and 
Stories that she had written at sciiooi, ana her fatrter especially 
enjoyed reading ttiem. They have saved her books, and Anna's younger 
brother reads fehem. Sometimes the lwo o£ them work together sitting afc- 
bhe- kitchen table, Anna writing, her brother reading what Anna has 
written . 
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Anna'a parerita are pleaaecJ with her pio^reaa ir; wr icing. Th^y both 
feei that aha. vo-r ilea xntoroatinrj Btosr tcfi, and tlh^y* i?r^ pLea^^ te, fit*e 
her atron^j improvement in Ap^ftllirKj. Anrva uwiu piaceU in n pr^-^ourlK 
grade at th6 ern^onhftry .•!-bool at the c**/idi of Utl rd gr adiv ond not sent 
to the (nxddle Bchoo\ with tho rogulAr fourth gr^derts, Amna'o ipiothor 
5upporlocl that decxoi'^n b^/^auoe ^he /elt Anna waa not ready >:v> rnova on 
and could profit fron^ anvDthor yeor at th\<^ el«««ntary «c>vjK)i. 

Ovor the. two-year courae- of the ^airud^, Mnna ' ir^v^ f mcwi being a 
lUiy, re^trairDOd, reUccnt ch^ld to b^xng -a cpnfi'd«nf organizer, 
^i\ediator and caretaker in»» betb her clasarooma. She oSten tooK, carcj. arf 
houaeUGCfpin^ (jutie^ like hanging the datly attendance report <5ut a ide^ 
the door of her clasaroom, settled cHiaputes between her ciasaiwitcq, and 
Iooke<i aiter those whai had apeciai needtf on ar\y givcw day., Duxing the 
second year of the at;ud/^ one ciaoamate wer.t out -bo a apecial edvx:ation 
teacher for reading every day "^t 1:00, and it was ^ often Anna who Hc^L 
him on schedule. 

5ociaL Context 



The major influence^ on Anna*^s writing deveiopment uihich interact 
AimiiltaneouJily when she compoaes in the clasarooi^ setting include:, thi^ 
Leacher Within both a personal and ' an inatr^uciionai context; the 
cla»Rroo(n aicfes; the research©r>s; and her /:Iasa*\afe«s. So/rt4i^ eycdm(>los of 
fisach b/pe- of tnteraciTon will introduce Ann^'^ composing "^tiVity; ft 
chronological discussion of her , composing process as de^^eiaped 
dcross the two years vtlil follow, ' \ 

Teacher Tnttfraction 

Anna worked well with both teachers daring tK^ canaxa^e. of Wie> 
sLydy. The following is a representative example of how; ^he ititerackod 
With Ms. Howard during fear J. On ll/17/si Hs. Howard goes ovejr to i^nna 
working in the writing cejoter and a*ks her wi\y she is rewiriting a 
letter thgt haisn't bc^ edited yet, Ms.. Howard-of fera to help «dit. 
They read the. piece bogetiher and tis. Howard helps correct, spelling by 
rewinding her of the long i rule and pointing oat that even though Anna 
wanted SAD she bad actually Written SAID. With THANKSGlVIffG Ks. Howard 
asks her to say the word aloud and listen \x> "the 'souKd of the last 
.letter. An^na says "k" and adds it. Ws. Howard points out neaded 
capitals and the long Vowel rule, refers her to the dictionary for a 
word, refers her tD an earlier instance of the word in her own te^t^ 
and then asks her about how a letter is supposed to end. Anna adds the 
appropriate ending. 

. Durinf; Year II Anna is writing a report on Hawaii. The activity 
Kas arisen fronts the students' dr^w^-^rite-^hara activity where they dra'O 
a picture, write about j t ami then prteses^t their drawoingi ^inA read fakeir 
writing to their ciassjnotes. Students in the audience are encourased -to 
ask questions of .the presejit^r. That: c^uestian^ing' Octiiv/ity bas led to 
more of a general (jueationing attitude by the students, not only of 
other students^ work, tot^ of . resource inaterial ±n general, incldjdin^ 
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social «tudlttft Information. 



Ha. Caldwall had introduced . the Idaa of another kind of 
wrltlng*-wrltlng to provide Infomatlon rather than to tell stories. 
Together .Me. Caldwell and the students got but all kinds of Informative 
materials on subjects the students were Interested In. Then they wrote 
a few sentences about the topic for their classuates. Anna's topic was 
Hawaii. 

c This new Information-getting and new kind of writing turns out to 
be difficult for Anna. She rune Into trouble Immediately with strange 
vocabulary words and an Incredible amount of Information which ahe 
doesn't know how to condense. Ms. Caldwell pulla up a chair and begins 
to help Anna decide what to write. She asks her first to tell about 
some of the Interesting things she read. Anna says ahe was surprised 
that Hawaii was really e group of Islands rather than just one. Ma. 
Caldwell says that's Interesting and certainly something worth writing 
about. Anns begins to write. 

Figure VI-1 Anna's Text - 10/12/82 

o. .rruivia. v-Tcxf>L-' <^^\d .O.\.ac<7\on A 5cNs.0N<dr— 

On . VW_ . r^ou A.vJ:„a'i'^ „ . "VUer^ \s «^ Oc^)ana.\. 

^^ar ' 



Hawa \ \ 

How many islands are there 7 

Oahu f the Aiona Island f Hawaii 9 the Big Island f Maul p tne Valley 

Island f Kauai f the Garden Island • . 
They have a rrquntain that*s called Diamond Head * 
On the mountain tnere Is a national guard • 



She concludes her piece' with an extra sentence about a National Guard 
armory on top.of Diamond Head that she has seen In a picture. 

During this whole writing episode Ma. Cafdwell comes over an^ 
checks on Anna's progress. She knows this Is a new, more difficult type 
of writing so she keeps In touch with the. ongoing process as It 
develops. She encourages with smiles and physical touches, rewards with 
praise, Insures that Anna Is proceeding correctly and finally 

-congr at^lret^a — her — successful — flttai— pr oductr;; — ^Anna — Is p Ireaved ^a n d 

energetic about her writing. <3 
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Rtteearcher Interaction 

Since the reiiiarchera play a partlclpant/obaorver role In the 

writing activity In the claaaroo|i, they too Interact with other aoclal 

factor* to create the writing context. On 10/08/82 Anna wrote this 
atory about a cat and mouse • 

Figure VIr2 Anna's Text - 10/8/82 



1]:,.: Aex^-_ :^^o rx i o-j: 



,,Thisls;acatanda.T»ouse« 
They H»i,e to cnase . 

rty mouse\ likes to cnase my friend's cat • 

Then one\day my mouse playea a Joke on my fr'iena's cat . 

He put aVmouse In his bed • ^ 

The next\»ornlng tne mouse nbs torn u? • 

Then we M^nt to go get tne mot>«e 

but It Mas not ther e . 

T n e c a t a t e 1 1 u p • 

Then my tr'^lend Nas mad at me . 

j^e next oWy sne callea me on tne p ^ and saia she nas sorry • 

My mouse/and cat made friends . ^ 
Then ofr-^they playea togetner 
and he' never played a joke • 



After she finlahea writing the piece she reads It aloud t6 the 
researcher. The resesrcher ssks her If the last sentence made sense. 
Anna reads It again and said yes. The reearcher then said, '-If I put a 
FROM at the beginning of the sentence, would it still sake sense?" Anna 
asys yes and starts to add it. The resesrcher asks if Anna would 
normally say It that way (with "from"). She asys no, so the reearcher 
goes on to talk with Anna about different dialects. They ^compare notes 
on how their sepsrste dislects allow different responsds^and reject 
others. The end result is thst Anna decides to lesve her sentence the 
way she originally had written it. 

As the year progreaaed researchers begsn to interact more with the 
subjects during the composing period but ususlly at the very end, when 

tire— anfrje^ct h^d--compi^^d— h^ia-or— her— own— inter-act^on— wlth_th^^ 

composition. On 11/01/82 after Anna finished her piece she read it to 
the resesrcher and then made several revisions as s result of her 
reading. After that proceas the researcher suggested that there were 
some invented spellings end ssked her if she could find them. She then 
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cHaj>9?d PURST to FIRST ajud JIST to JUST- reaeaichei pDiJ^teri ouifc 

tWat "something was wrong wuth I>REMIf/G af?d asked- ner if sne cx)uid fimt 
it'^ Anna immediateLy added, the A -ho its apprqprtaLte plcascz. 

\ ■ ■ ' •<-. 

\' Peer Interaction > • 

\ * 

Peers as woil 6a teachers and aides are. inopcrtant xn Anna's 
development as a writer. She often uses them as resources for spelling, 
ideas and clarification of procedures. On 11/17/61 during Ve^r "I^ Anna 
talk^j with Mike, onfi- of her claasuates at her table, about the letters 
^\they/ ! are composing to Mr. and Mrs. Turkey who. have loat thexr aon tn a 
Thankagiving feaat. They diacuaa appropriate letter format, spelling 
(jBSpecially THANKSGIVING) and whether their letters make senae. The 
interaction ia reciprocal, with both aharing their opinions of their 
clasanate^a work and requesting information from the other. The 
atmosphere of, the clasaroom with ita organization for interaction among 
the children facilitatea thia kind of activity. 

The fact that Anna aaka othera' opiniona doea not necessarily mean 
she reviaea her text accordingly, however. On 2/9/82 Anna aska a group 
of atudenta how to apell KEPT. After ahe listens to each one'a view she 
then decides her original way waa best. 

Often throughout the year when characters had to be named; Anna 
would choose to give them the same namea aa her claaamates. Sometimes 
this naming is m collaboration with the othera, and aom^timea abe do&a 
it to tease theml This namiing process becomes a game that provides a 
social contoxL for writing. On 3/2/82, for example, ^VAher> a character 
needs a name, the aide Ha. Manuel even gets included. Anna piaya a 
Little game with Ms. Manual vshere- Anna pretenda ehe i^ writii>g her 
story about Ma. Manuel and hides her beset frocn^ Ma. Karuel (who is 
tryirig to observe fcK^. writing process). 

Occasionally , clasamatea actually prove. iao be a hindrance io Anna's 
Qor,posinc|, especially when she is beiog vidcjoteped. On 3/30/BZ Mike 
diahracta her by aticking hia f ingars up behind her haad ajxl teasing 
Vjer. Hi5 o^s^ a^^ndd la to ^efc hin>t:ed£ on tape, and Jj^e. cioean' t cmnd that 
he la iate*" faring with Anna^fi u^itnty^* <0n another ocoa^aon, im ^=he 
whole twenty ncanute writincj centeir fcirwt Anna t^nl^ coi^pL^ies ^ng:, 
se/>tence bacause ahe ^nd MUke aoctTpac tag theitt- tiei^ht^, grxabbing 

each other'a papers tolkirr^i ^cmJ:. thxogs Otbetr "thiin wiritmg. 

Darins the> early pai-t of t)ie ^eccnrf year, 9/2I/BZ, Ma. Caldwell 
dskeii th^ children on doily basi^ to draw whatever they chose and 
then write, about-Ut.; a icingtb cS^ four aejntejicea was suggested. During 
thi^ early phase, the ci as a la arr<an^ed ^ tables ir^ ^rcups of four. 
These atudenta rexjuect efjafcer^aL^ f rtxn ^ch othtfr, but at thia early 
part of the year not much interaction occura. Later in the hour a great^ 
,dfiai ^ ocLi^iity occurs when Anna needs to know how-to spelL DRASON. 
She looks for it in the dictionary but has a difficult ttffve. finding it 
since she is distjractecJ by the aurroondiit^ words ar/d pictures in the 
dictionary. Two of the boy>^ s^t. invcylv^d with Anne iio the search, ani 
vahile Anna goes to get a. drink of water^ ^ne^ pf 4heor finds th^w©rd -for' 
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h^r Csihddes of Toik^ Sawyejcl) . 



Latex on in that safi^ w-iting pari-sd, Anna £riu*3.irc> speii /ALLEV. 
She talks to one of the toy& at the t^ble, and he trxes tr^ reme^tiber the ; 
spelling from 'The Big Valley" on T.V. 

Occaaionatly Ann4 serves as an arbiter of • other cUaamatea ' 
proclL'ms. On 10/19/82 "two boys werd fighting over a pictare iha^t had 
^eo used as a stimuiua for writing. Gna supposedly grabbed th^a^ picture 
frona ih^ oth«r one, and a great ruckiU arosii. They were botihering Anna, 
£o ahe stepped in ^mi found our what was going on and immediately 
solved the probLeni. Eotih boys aeemod perfectly happy Vftith this 
arrangement. . 

At tinea what actually nakes it tjo ihe paper is largely ^ group 
effort., iO/2G/8Z Anna collaborates with^ several different people 

white writing her paece. Initially the ^roup "at her t^^ble beiped /Sncvj 
nsaXe a decxsion obou.t atopic. Then others in ^M-cJass heAped at 
dafiere^i tiiftes te> ape^l c.oaventioT>^ly ^ to edit for- different Kinds 
Of semontic inf orn»otlon^ 4a. g. Words l^f^t ou4r Bnd wh^fcK^r somefching 

Sometimes. Anna's ma^or priortty, during writing Un^ is 
rathet tKa.n* academic On 11/16/62 'ahe indicates at Jie^ inning of "tfag. 
session that sha can't think of what ta- write d^oat. thai day . She 
visits with the re$earch<^r, looks a copy of the... Guinness Book of 
War id Reco*<ls, looks at pictures with a classmate, i:una an errand for 
the Leaci^er and folds paper siie'll need for another center* In bU, 5he 
a^es up nearly twenty minutes. TbeJ^ 3h^ begins a pie^ about two 
friends which is very social in rvature. Througho^-t the ^composing of the 
Vhole piecs «h«f stops to listen to others read their work, -to wat^ 
class.'natc^ or to as)^. the researcher personal questions. 

Composing in the Social Context; Year X 



Tt^e framework for presenting this \data Will represent an 
icitegcake4 view of language and coin posing, jit presents the writer^s 
composing activity * within a comfctnalion fo£. Cjontexts--situationa4 , 
1 Lriguistic, psychological ond scclb -cultural — and arouM three Jr,ajor 
issues — fucotlon^ form and m.eai>ing. 

Anoa's coirpesm^ process will be describeid as it occurred in 
various "chunks" over the two years. These chunks are sometimes relate4 
pieces of writing and sometiaes arbitrar}?' delineations . The. purpose is 
bo focus on a segment of writing rather than e&ch piece of writing 
separately. Within eacK chunk of data, tsach of the. relevant contextual 
cor.straint a vi U be discu ssed as • they become approprialej_^gQ^ij^ 
occitei'U e,g. teacher, peer, ^researcher interaction: instructional 
context, e.g. ^eal5nmay^t, background of knowledge, format and teacher 
iirection; and Anna's knowledge about composing, e.g. concept of 
writing, topic choice and development, and composing benaviors. A 
preitrcinary analysis . of t1he product will also be presented within each 
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chunk of data. This product analysis waII focus on pragmatic:, aemaniic, 
syntactic and orthographic features o£ the texL. Witrn a few exceptions 
(which will be noted m the dl^c^ussAon) , aach text presented is a first 
draft version of the pi*ict^; /ocussed editing had oeen acrempted at 
this stage of composing. has oeen described, editing goes on even 

during first draft wriL^ng as n. na interacts With others, seeKa out 
information and relies on r^oth hur^an and literary rejiouirces. 

First Cjvuni^i Year X 

This first chunk of writms includes che pieces Anna wrote ^'from 
the beginning of the study ir. late October until after the Christ.'^as 
holiday. These piecji-s show Anna'a. original attituae about and 
performance in writing and also demonstrate how ner attitude and 
performance changed during the first few months of the stuay. 

Our initial observations with Anna showed her to be interested in 
writing (sometimes even intrigued by it), yet at times not,, at all 
confident about her abilities to get the job don€f. On .10/20/81, our 
f irct day of observation, she got materials together quickly and 
afettled doww to work Willi an intensity that inciicQted a high level of 
invoive^eot m the. task at hand. As wJas the usual case, the teacher had 
provided information or% a ;general topic, Halloween, from which the 
students were to generate their own specific :naividual focus. Anna 
wrote the following story about a wolfman: 

Figure vr*3 Anna's Text 10/20/51 

.^^€. v^9ff/nctr\ .^ 



A man was floInO home . 

v/Vl" ]!'," ^^T/TLr-i- ■ " T- ^ '-f ■ ' A strange man got him , 

Cef: bWr ^JV^ cjf,at,__ndh The ne)ct morning they did not find him i 

~ . ~/l ' — T^l police said » " We can't • 

\^:^hlf>7.^:^^7hGfiS^^.i:^ But we did not find him . " 

^ _ ^ Then a lady got Killed . 

.y pA- " 4la'tX '-^-/^i^ey^- '-" Then one night they found out thatMt nas Noltman • 

Cj'^Cfc'/ JOen C^n^ T^^y killed It . 



During the coixposing of this piec^ Ann^ dcnrNonstratei a use of 
Outside sources for spelling, e*g. a word poste^r of Hailoween siiords. a 
list of high frequency words and an alphabet chart:, around ^he. room. As 
-ehe — wr ites her t,L tj. e ' THE^" WOLFMArK^she^'niotes^^^^ of wolf man from 

the Halloween word lisi on the board. She continues unlnierrwpted with 
her text until she reaches th6^ word MORNING. She gOes ovoir to the wall 
C>?art and searches through the M words until she finds the one s.he 
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wants - 

Anna demonstrates early in the study ^and without airy overt: 
instruction that she knows how to revise while writing. In THE WOLFM'AN 
when ehe gets to WE LID NOT FJHD Hlh, on lines 5 and 6, she stops, 
rer^-aca the wholt- piece up Lo tnat point and pbta periods arter DID KOT 
FIND HIM on line 4/ after 'WE CAN'T or line %, and after DID MOT FINL 
HIM on line 6. In generating the rcuamd^r ■ of tne text she checks the 
chart for apfellinga of LADY, line 6, COT, line 7 <a>ut she makes the 
wrong choice hcire ano writes GET), anti KILLED, line 7. (which she can't 
find). She stopii at this point, rereads and then aada a period. She 
writes the first Xe^.zet of NIGHT, I^ne S and tnen checks the chart 
again for spelling* 5he completes the text and z)^eT] announces, "I'm 
done.'* . . • 

During tr^ese early writing episodes, Anna's writing is often a 
struggle. On l<>/29/31 it was the cky before Halloween and the room was 
buzzms with e^^ci^fiiaent . When the researchers arrivec a little, before 
tO:OC a.m.. the group: Wad just returned fron.. watching a scary movie aad 
a special program (^y the fourth graders who were all decked, out in 
scary Halloween coetucnes. As soon as Anna's class arrived back in their 
clasarodn, their assign/nent was to write a thank-you letter to the 
faurth graders for presenting^ the program. Everyone had a hard tiae 
getting started, ajid Anna's writing episode reveals some of that 
eycit*^i^en.t and anJTiety. Anna's final product looked like this: ^ 

Figure \/I-4 * Anna's Text 10/29/81 



Deaf G^ouls » 

I r ea I ly H Ked it • 

Our class Ma s« scared t real scared 



^{ It*s good 
_ 1 1 MAS fun . 

^ but Mhen you came in f it realSy was scary 
"I I thlnK It Mas scary . 
I I Ued the program . 
From Avina 



I 



The' product does not at all reveal the anxiety that accci*ipanied it, 
however. .Anna first writes the dat^ and heading, in their appropriate 
places and then Ipegins the texp . She erases several times, is .stiil 
'di6Satified with the result and Xir)ally begins again. But she doesn't 
throw the first piece away. She Keeps it available. On th^ second page 
she writes the date and heading again 'and begins , the new text in the 
same way she began the old one, **DEAR GHOUL T REAL LlKC IT.'' Then she 
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w^aats to say something she has a great deal of trouble wiLh. first she 
wri'tc-a WERE; ahe erases th<it word and writes WE ARE: She erases Lhat 
phrase- and writ-ea WERE againj erases WERE and writes WAS. She writes 
three ' mure words of text^ SCRANEIY- QRA CLASS, ana then decicies the 
whole thing is unacceptable and goes back to 'working on the first piece 
asain. But then' she deciaea ail o± it %q unacceptable and junks 
everything. At that point Anna has an interesting nterac^ion wi^h the 
researcher: .. ^ 

R: ^Can you teil me why you are working on. two separate pieces? 

A: I keep messing them up, 

R: Why are they f^e^s^ed up? 

A: I don't know. (At this point she listens to iurrher directions 
from, the teacher.) 

a: I can't write, 

R: Why can't you wriLe tocjay? 

A: I don't know. C5he stops no answer a spelling queanop for a 
el€>'oS/nate. J I'd like to erase aii this. I wacie a migtakei. 
^ R: What would you like to do? 

M l^d like to change this. I was supposed to put LIKE her^<^. 

a^: What are you going to do? 

A: I think I'll start over. . , 

She begins again, stopping occasionally to comment on her own 
nervousness and finally finishes her piiece thirty-one minutes later. 

On 11/10/81 Anna's class wasi assigned to write rodeO stories. 
<Rodet>s were a- ^najor^ theme the class had been workiAg with in several 
centers.) The students were required ro write th^^ee rc?deo stories and 
then choose their beet one to be made intt) a boqk for tbe claas.'Anna 
wrote this one: 

Figure Vl'5 Ahna 's Te^t il/lO/dl 







The boy lived Mith his ftther . 
Qn« day t ht... rodeo .C'aine 
and his father Has I n I t • 
He M'js, the m,\ nner * 

Then, they-nent home and celebrated • 
The next mornino he did not go to work . 
His caM-»^Ui-^.ld * •* You are_flred % if 

Then he stayed ho*ie and looked In the newspaper for a Job . 
He found one • 

He started' It the next fnorning t 
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on this occasion Anria .wrote quickly with few interruptions. Sne 
stepped to reread her text once, after HtS FARTH WAS IN IT on line 3, 
and r<jf erred to the wall dictionary tor WITH and MOPNING. After HE DID 
NOT GO -TO WORK she atoppea for a long pause before adding THE PEOPLE 
and cantmuiny with her text. When she reached THE.N HE STAYe& HOME 3he 
went to tne teacher for editing. 

The editing process with the teacher was a very interesting one. 
-^hey read the piece together ar.d .la. Howara suggested a few changes: 
SAMK HIS in line 1 was changed to THEIR, 'WERT was changed to 
cor.v'intio'nal -apei^ing of WINNER and a period was added there. THEN was 
capilaUzod and SEND was changed to CELEBRATE^. CAKt was changed to 
CAPTAIN, FRID to FIRED ana SAID to STAYED. Ms. Howard began asking some 
questions then about what happened next. Could Anna make tljp. story end 
better? -What did the father do when he stayed home? .'\nn9^ame back to 
^.er seat and very quickly wrote the rejvainder of her story. The teacher 
mace 3or.e " editing corrections in the last part and Anna oegan planning 
how to fit this rodeo story tc the pages of her new book t6 be 
•'published*" for the class. 

On^ll/17/ai (around Thanksgiving), the assignisient was: "Send a 
ayi»pathy letter to Mr.-, and Xrs. Turkey. They have 3U3t lost tneir son 
to a Thanksgiving dinner. Use "correct ' letter form. Don't forget the 
date". - 



<9 'N 



pxgure Vl-i" A;;na's Text 11/17/61- 



Dear H r. a n(3 Hr $ . Turkey » 

I •« sorry t^•t your son died in • ainner . 
Ifeltsadforyou. 

I think the next ThanKsgivIng you should « « • 

But on Thanksgiving I Hlll'hot eat. you. Because I tiInK youare 

nice peop i e • 
I am sorry your son Boo died • 

Anna shows an thia particular episode that she :is much jflore 
ccmfortable with letter form and becoming more comfortable with 
composing activity in general than sne was in previous epiBodea. S^Q 
checks th-e wall chart for ^spelling A couple oi times and revises her 
text in the act oi creating it without the same aort of anxiety she 
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ahowed eariier. The text itael^ £iowa weil <anci represents a 
considerable degree of empathy ^if or a BJit.UatiOn that rnaght have been 
difficuit because of its highly specified nature. 



On L2/08/51 the assignmtiht was- to write a CViriatmas story. Tho 
students gatnered together the day before and generated pQsaible topics 
which Ms. Howard wrote on the boar a. They could choose any topic iron 
that Iiiit for their Christmas stones. Anna chose to wrxte about an eli 
who waa making toys and g9t hurt. • 

Figure Vl-7 Anna'.s Text 12/08/61 

Theeir»#asmaKlng«toy* 

then he oet hert 

they rust him to the haror • 

The next day Santa Claus and the other elf went to go see him • 

Th«y said we do not no what is rond with him • 
. So the next morning thay said he was died . 

tco^jy originai text not av-ailable) 

The elf was making a toy . ■ 

Then he got hurt • 

They rushed him to the hospital • . • k • 

The next day Santa Claus and the other elf went to go see him . 

They said » We. do not Know what is wrong with h i m ^'l . 
So the next m^orning they said he'was dead . 

This episode' is a goo<i example, of h6w at rimes Anna's thoughts 
flow quickjy during x,t\e composing process. In this particular situation 
ane pauses for longer than five seconds only once. She writes THE ELF 
WAS MAKING A TOY. THE HeT Here she pauses. From thas point ox\, ahe 
never even slows down for the remainder of the episode. She uses 
subvocalization (accoiftpanying her written text with an oral rtindition), 
stops twice during the remainder of the piece to ask another studen*^ 
haw to apeil a word ana once to check- the wail chart* It is almost as 
if the piece occurs to her in one chunk, and she can horc^^ly write fast 
enough to'^get it ail. down. 

Jhk term subvocal ii^i&tion is defined in the context of thia study 
as any vocalizing that accompanies actual-tekt pro4uct*iorn . Qn di-fferent 
occas.ion:i the terir, may relate Hpt?cif icaily -to different kintja oi 
" activ^ti^. In one epiflbde it may he a sounding out of an unfamiliar 
worni and arf that caae^is likely to be a Iett<^r-by "letter vocalizat-ion. 
In another episode it may be a kind of rehearsal activity of phrases or 
clauses where the writer tries out various alternatives before choosing 
one and proceeding, it may on anotn^r occasion be a "talking aloud" 
process where the writer accompanies writing with an oval rendition of 
the text. In each situation wher^ sUbvocaiizing accompaniQS writing an 
attempt will be inadQ to describe what funct:ron it appearis to have in 
that particular i nuance. 
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■ By way of symniar iZ-ing Anna's development across this first segnient 
of Year T; it' iieems cippropriate to exarnine her progreaa m- several 
/ijajor , tireas: social fi-evelopr.ent ; ctttltude regardinj writing and her 
writing performance in'iiiuding ^ieveAopI^ent in siemanticc/pragmatics, 
3ynta:i and orthography. 

Sociaiiy Anna haa adapted to her classroom v^er> well. Sznco many 
of her ci.a33.Tiat.e3 have {.ivei inline Indian O.asiis School pxstriCt- all 
th^ir i^v^s ihey Know ^^ch ather and have adapted well to each other 
and to Ws. Howard. Writing na3 a high priority in Ks. Howard's roort, 
and Anna knowa H is valued and responds well with a positive ettitudft 
toward writing, even when vt ie> difficult. In her first Conc^pta of. 
Writinp interview' on Ii/o5/ei Anna indicataa z.haz what one needs to do 
to tvi a gopd writer is to "put words together and t»ake t^iem into a 
*tc.ry-.*' It IS meaning-jnaking which writers must do if they are good at 
what they do. Bad writere, on the other hand^ "juat kind of ait down. 
They nevev do anything. They just play around. They try to write an 
interesting ^3tcry ana they're not doing that. They're just playing 
•3ro\ind.'* 

Anna has a clear idea of what her own writing is * like when, she has 
written well. If's^ soad ^'when- at:':S-^real exciting or something." She 
aUo" know^ what fl:he need^ to dc 'when her writing isn't' so good. "Qr 
when it's boring you want to trade things around so it'd be kind of 
exciting." At this time she believes spelling is impoi-tant in writing 
"'cause. y<7u get to know words when /ou writo then." It ' is also 
iiTjportant "sc you can read ^ what the story says." 

Anna's concepts of good and pcJOr writing and the ^aifortance of 
3pelling are often evidenced by h6r behavior durinfl the writing 
'process. She often uses outside, resources for spelling, b^i she doesn't 
citiiNw; not knawing how to spell a word to interfere with the flow of her 
thoughts. She writes £o<f^th\ing down as a p,laceholder , t/sualiy a real 
word with ^ strong saund-symbol relationship, but oae that is 
inappropriate, e.jj. GET i^r GOT, WERE for WC'RE* SAlO for 5A{3/ DIP for 
,piED. It IS as if she has a pool oi imgu^istic data to chc^ose froih and 
rather than Invent a co'mpLetely new spelliVig she uses a word she knovs 
she controls in sOfne way. She' continually expects her. nrxijng to make? 
s*5nse arvd when it. doesn't she. shows her dissatisfaction. A.t this early 
ph^a^ of too study ahe usually writes about real events and she Ukes 
foe h-er- writing to show what she has experienced. Dating her first 
b;j»cathly interview on 12/19/81 th^ researcher- asketi why she liked 
certain pieces better than others. 

A : 'Cause I got to see this ^ started and 2 wrot^ about' it and 1 
didnt't 9et tx) see these ^ 

R: QK, so you wrote about scr.ethmg that ya«a':sdw that you ideally 

liked. A ■ 

a: Oh h.uh. (y^s) 

ft: Ok. . . do you Ixhnt to wiite about things that you've really 
seen, Anna? \ 

A: Uh huh. <^yesJ [ \ ^ 

R: How come? ^ \ 
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A:'Caus« you mm4 *em, and you gat to tall about thaa. 

p: • • • And vhy do you Ilka that? 

a: So. thay'll know what It'a llka.^ 
Vhan quaatlonad about tha atory aha llkad leaat^^Anna aald aha didn't 
Ilka tha ona about a f Iraaan o "/cauaa I didn't think what I waa 
writing." " 

R: . . .Ok, If you don't think, then what happena? 
- a: Than you juat wrlta anything and whan you read It to aoaebody 
you 3uat. . . you. • . you sake Ilka. • .Ilka. . .you make alatakea and 

you didn't do , tha right thing. 

In thla early- Interview Anna ahowa that she has a difficult tlae 
aaparatlng her affection for her topic from the value ahe aaalgna to 
the quality of her writing about that topic. If ahe doea'^'t like the 
aubject ahe Indlcatea ahe doean't like the plece--lt lan't good 
writing. - 

R: . • .Ok, why don't you like the wolf aan ^itory too much? 

a: Ua, 'cauae It telle about tjieae people that are alwaya getting 
choked froa thla aan, that when It geta full aoon he turna to a wolfaan 
and he klila theae people. 

R: Ok, and why don't you like that 
^ A: 'Cauae It' a aean. 

R: It'a aean? Ok, what about the atory, though. Why did you write 
that If you don't like It? 

A: Ua . • .(long alienee) 

R: You don't know? ' ^ ' 

a: (ahaf^ea head) 

Converaely If ahe doea like the topic or what happened In the 
then It'e good writing, , 



R: Ok, Anna, what elae do you like about thla atory?; 
a: 'Cauae It was a good tlae. 

R: Ok. You think that It waa a good time and It waa fun to write 
about It. Juat looking at thla, tWoiigh, are there thlnga here that you 
aee that you eapeclally like? 

a: Uh huh. (poaitlve) \ 
R: What? v 
a: Ua, like at the end. . « That'a when they're all alnglng 
along ^ . , ' , \-. ^ 

At other polnta in the interview Anna indicated that good^ writing 
la longer than bad writing, and that ahe haa difficulty creating good 
writing when ahe haa to write about what 'a aasigned rather in what 
ahe wanta to write about. 

But Anna'a writing concepta and writing behavior do^n^t l^lwaya 
aeah, /however. Even though ahe believea that rewriting or "tx;adlng' 
thlnga around" will iaprove her writing ahe rarely actually doea jit. 
Her behaviora indicate ahe often reviaea at the word level/ (totcdfriect 
apelXing or to "aake it neater") or at the aentence level to include 
left-out worda or to delete an inappropriate word or phraae. She rarely/ 
reviaea on the global textual level, however. Once written, a aentence^ 
la rarely diacarded. 
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The ter» "local" and "global" Ifevela of coherence in text are^ 
those propoaed by van Dijk (1977), The tera "local coherence" rela^tea 
to the proviaion of lexical tiea or proviaions for providing connection 
within aentencea or in relating one aentence to another and ia 
identical to Halliday and Haaan'a (1976) tern "cqheaion". Global 
coherence, on the other hand, auat provide a eeaantic atructure that 
relates all the propoaitiona^ in the text. According to Baaberg (n.d.) 
who citea van Dijk (1980), to' have ^global coherence a textauat have an 
overall structure, plan or acheaa that ordera the propoeitione. When 
Anna'a coapoaing activity, especially revision, ie referred to as 
occurring on thp aurface or at aoat at the local level of text, ahe ia^ 
revising within a aentence or on occasion acroaa aentencea to tie one 
proposition to another- Only rarely doea .Anna revise on a global level 
which in her teraa aeana to "trade thinga around," to refine a plan for 
preaenting the propoaitiona of the text to a reader. 

During thia early phaae of the atudy aha haa written two lettera 
which require a etated audience. Pragmatic deciaiona are conaiatently 
appropriate in thoae inetances. Her writing apeaka directly to her 
audience. She conaiatently aakea appropriate asauaptiona about what her 
audience knowa or needs to know and how a writer executea letter 
format. ^ S . 

Her narratives are aore complex, however. Here ahe often makea 
unreaeonable aesumptione about what her audience kqowa or needa to 
know. In THE WOLFMAN Anna probably haa a clear picture of a horrible 
atory about i werewolf who attacks innocent men and women. The police 
are generally inefficient at firet but, finally catch the guy in the 
end. Not all the needed detail gate to the page, and yet enough of the 
plot emergea to auggeat at leaet a sketchy scary atory. , 

The elf-etory also ie quite complex pragmatically. An elf gets 
hurt while working' on a toy, gete rushed to the^ hospital and 
myateriouely diee the next morning. Certainly the potential for a 
excellent story ie tucked away in this outline, but Anha'a reader might 
find it difficult to imagine what Anna aeea. Her aenae of atory aa 
evidenced by each of her narratives in this early phaae is well 
developed, including charactera, plot and aetting. Vhat we would expect 
to aee developing in eubaequent etories is a f leahing-out of each 
area--more well-defined eettinge, charactera more fully deacribed and 
aore detail to carry the plot development. 

In the ayntactic area it ie intereating to note the variety of 
aentence etructurea that occure 'during thia -early phase. She introducea 
dialogue in her firet narrative, iahe uaas both adverbial and nominal 
embedded claueea and ahe conjoina related clauaea. She variea aentence 
atructure order and expanda both noun and verb nodes of aentencea with 
adjectivea, adverba and prepoaitional phrases. She uaea aeveral 
different conjoins aa cohesiva devices (e.g. but, then, , and, ao) and\ 
either introducea or cloaea atructurea with adverbial phraaes acting aa \ 
conjoina- 
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Orthographically Anna' a firat chunk of data indicataa that ak^e 
controla an increaaing nuaber of aentence boundary aarkara, hardly over 
inaerta inappropriate punctuation aarka (only twice) and occaaionally 
oaita coaaaa. She doea not know how to use quotation aarka 
conventionally yet, but ahe doea indicate that ahe haa a vague idea of 
what they aight be, aince ahe uaea one-half of a pair once: HIS 
CAPTAIN SAID YOU "ARE FIRED.) 

By thia atage Anna haan't attempted curaive yet. She writea only 
in aanuacript. Only four letter formation problem^ are indicated, three 
B reveraala and one 0 reveraal. 



The aecond chur^k of writing includes the piecea Anna wrote from 
after Chriataaa vac'^tion to the end of February. The eight piecea 
include two expoaitory piecea, five narrativea and one piece which ia a 
revised copy of one of the five narrativea. Thia reviaed copy will 
provide some indication of what Anna views aa a "final" product. 

The firat two piecea, THE STATE BIRD and THE ^TATE SEAL, were part 
of a unit planned by Ha. Howard to eaphaaize research writing. Each 
atudent waa required to do aoae reading in encyclopediaa and 
reference-type materials on Arizona and to then write aeparate 
expoaitory piecea on the atate flag, bird, aeal, tree and flower. The 
procedure waa firat to read the materials oh Arizona (abort art idea 
and blurba that ^ were either in reference booka or on the bulletin 
board), write* about each of the ma^or areaa in their own worda, and 
then draw a picture to illustrate their writing. Becauae these two 
pieces are parte of one whole aaaignment they will be conaidered 



Second Chunk: Year I 



together. 



Figure VI-S Anna's text i/12/82 




The state bird Uves In the prickly cholla cactus • 
The ctctus wren is the state bl rd of Arizona • 
"He is Hhite and spotted « 

He Is also black • ^ 
He cats Insects and weed seeds • 
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In the middle are irrigated farm 



(copy of. original text not available) 

Behind the seal are some mountains with cne sunset coming up . 

On the side of the mountains there are a storage reservoir and oam 

In the, middle are irrigated farms • 



Anna spends leas actual writing tine on these two pieces than she 
has on others up to this point (an average' of ten Minutes as compared 
to an average of twenty minutes previously). She uses several 
resources: the bulletin board saiteriala> halndouts on procedures for 
this aasignsent and several people, ' including Ms. Manuel (the classroos 
aide), Ms. Howard and several classmates. Much of her spelling on both 
these pieces is copied from the resource material, e.g. prickly cholla 
cactus, Arizona, storage resevoir, irrigated farms. ^ 

The manual observation form from her piece on the state bird, 
1/12/82, (See Figure VI-8) indicates that Ann^ is not investing much of 
herself in this piece. She copies quite a lot of information from the 
resource material rather than generating it herself-,; spends little time 
on the piece and then separates herself totally from the editing 
process. Usually when Anna takes a . piece to be edited she remains 
involved in the editor's decisions about what may need to ^ be revised 
and why. On this occasion, however, Anna takes the piece to Ms. Manuel 
to edit. While the corrections are being made Anna dances around 
swinging her arms, totally uninvolved in the editing process. 5he then 
gets new paper and rewrites, incorporating the chsnges Ms. Manuel has 
suggested. 

Observation of the state seal piece written on 1/14/82 (See Figure 
VI-S) provides additional evidence that Anna is not terribly involved 
in composing for this assignment. When the writing center begins, Anna 
has already begun the piece and has completed the first sentence. She 
first rereads that first sentence aloud and then says to the 
researcher, "I don't know what to write." She talks to her .seatmatea, 
wiggles around, plays with papers in her folder and theyi reads the text 
printed on the state seal from the reference material. She esks the 
researcher what "storage reservoir" says and what it means. She rereads 
her text again, ?ind then adds the sentence. When she finishes the piece 
and tries to rpad her text aloud to the researcher, she has difficulty 
with many of the words that have been copied from the reference 



materials. 
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Th« nttxt unit in which Anna wa« obaarv^d writing waa on« on fairy 
talaa. Instruction for thiaunit had cantarad on group editing and 
coaponanta of fairy talea» a.g. plot, a^tting and charactara. On 2/2/83 
Anna choaa to write a very coaplicatad fairy atory about a royal faaily 
(the good guya), a witch (the bad guy) and a^poiaonlng. 

Figure VI-10 Anna'a Text 2/2/83 



— 



One day a queen and her prince 
got tnarrled In a castle. 

^ il^lL:l*l?X 3 t was aft e r he r . 
The next rooming the queen said, 
"Mother, when are we going to 
have breakfast?" 

The mother said, "In a little while," 
The mother went into the kitchen. 
The queen went back to her room* 
The witch put poison In it. 
They ate and the queen was dead. 
The End 



Anna geta off to a good atart* Her firat aentenca introducea 
her charactera and atarta the action. She begina to run into aoae 
probleaa pragaatically, though^ when aha haa the queen, aaklng her 
aother when they're going to have breakfaat. (It'a quite a reaaonable 
requeat froa a child to her aother but a little unpredictable when a 
queen doea it.) While the queen waita for her breakfaat» the witch puta 
polaon in aoaething the queen eata and the queen diea. 

During thla atory Anna aubvdcalizea by talking to heraelf through 
the whole piece aa ahe writea. Froa the beginning of the piece ahe 
writea hurriedly and appears to be totally involved. The noiae and 
activity in the claaarooa don't teapt her attention and aha writea 
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uninterruptftd to the end. 

Her final product includes Many invented spellings^ only one of 
which ia later revised. She changes IN A LILL to A LITTLE WHILE after 
reading the piece aloud to the researcher. Once during the initial 
writing ahe drops her pencil and seess to be confused a minute before 
she continues. She had written THE QUEEN WENT BACK TO HER I (erases), 
writes P (erases) r And then writes ROOM. 

The next piece of writing is also part of the fairy tale unit. On ^ 
2/4/82 Anna begins s story about a giant, decides she doesn't like it, 
throws it sway and begins another. 

Fros the outset Anna has a difficult time getting started with 
this piepe. She writes one sentence and half of another, decides she 
doesn't like what she's done and begins again. ONE DAY A GORD WAS NAME. 
She stops, erases GORD snd ssks how to spell GIRL. The researcher 
suggests that she spell it the best way she csn. She tries' snd ends up 
with the conventional spelling. Her next difficulty is whst she can 
call the girl. She stops and talks with peers snd the resesrcher about 
--what— would-be — an-api>ropriate-na»e-for-the"girl.~She — f-inds-it-extresely - 
difficult to settle in on the tssk^ however. She waves her ares in 
circles, writes the next sentence, picks up scissors and begins to 
shave wood off her pencil lead. She reads the lest sentence aloud to 
the resesrcher and then brushes shavings off her paper. For the 
remainder of the piece Anna engages in a flurry of composing behaviors 
of all varieties. She uses rs0ourcea for spelling, generates invented 
spellings, rereads parts of sentences, makes surfsce editing changes, 
stretches, yawns, and subvocslizes as she rereads. 

Anna's composing bohaviors in this piece suggest that rereading 
play a an integral part in her revising. After esch behavior that is not 
a direct manipulation of the text, she seems to use rereading as a way 
to remind herself of what element of her story she was working on at 
the time of the interruption. The rereading seems to give her s running 
start to generate the next part of the text. 

4 

When she gets to BUT WHEN SHE WOKE UP SHE WAS SCARED on lines d-9, 
she appears to lose either her train of thought or her interest in the 
story or both. She begins to plsy with s tape recorder on the table, 
talks to her classmstea in the writing center, yswns snd plays with her 
hair. She says to one of the other students st the table, "I' wish it 
was time to go to lunch. I'm hungry." She and the- others tslk about the 
day's menu. She goes back to shsving her pencil again. When the 
researcher encourages her to get back to her writing, she dsshes off 
the last two sentences. As she finishes the lest sentence she sighs and 
says, "I'm f inished--f inished.- 

The fairy tale assignment is still in effect as Anna writes on 
2/9/82. On this day she chooses an assignment from a list of possible 
fairy story titles that was generated by the group. 
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Figure VI-11 Anna's text 2/9/82 
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One diy a beir ^did not Know 'if it was winter.. 

So he Kept siying p ** Is It winter ? " 

His n ame was J o ■ 

He Mis going to si eep ■ 



Afl in the previous example Anna's cospoaing seess to be a struggle 
here. She gets involved in talking with other students about s Superman 
Kovie they all saw on T.V. the night before. She carries this 
socializing into her cosposing process, though, as she gets thee to 
help her spell words and think of a nase for her bear. All her 
revisions are in conjunction with rereadinga and are on a surface or 
local text level: ahe puts a period at the end of a sentence and adds a 
capital at the beginning of the next sentence and changes a lower*-case 
H to a capital one. In the twenty-five sinutes available in the center* 
lost of it is spent socializing with her claaasatos. 

On 2/23/83 the classroos aide had planned an assignsent on Papago 
activitier. - -Students were practicing rewriting poesa in cursive, saking 
rattles out of gourds, reading Papago legenda and writing legends based 
on pictures of Native Anericans engaged in various activities. Anna 
chose a picture of a girl with a large woven basket balanced on her 
head. 



Figure VI-12 Anna's Text 2/23/82A (original vsraion) 
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Oae day there was a girl. 

Her name was Flower. 

She was a nice girl. 

Her mother wasn't nice to her. 

One day they went to get 

syrup from the cactus. 

In the morning they had 

syrup and bread. 

The End 



Ttlis piece is interesting in that it indicates a different kind of 
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reviaion than Anna usually •ngages in. In this caae ahe write© the 
whole piece fairly quickly; in fact, ahe atopa only once to aake euro 
ahe ian't going toOf. faat for the rtaearcher. Aa ahe writea aha 
aubvocalizea continually, talking out and rehearsing the atory. She 
interrupta her actual writing only twice-^once when another atudent 
nakea a coaaent to her and once to get a Kleenex. Upon flniahlng the 
piece ahe reada it back to the reaearcher and diacovera that her firat 
sentence doe^an't make aenae to her. It waa initially written aa, OME 
DAY THERE WAJS A GIRL HER MAKE WAS FLOWER. She atopa, looka puzzled and 
saya to the reaearcher, "It doaan't make aenae." She eraaea WAS, 
capitalizea a aaall h, but still la not aatiafled. The center enda 
before ahe haa time to finish. 

After the next center Anna haa tlae to cose back to her legend 
piece* She takes her rough draft to Ms. Howard who edits it with her. 
The final copy enda up looking like thia: 

Figure VI-13 Anna's text 2/23/82 
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One day chere was a girl« 

Hev name was Flower. 

She was a nice girl. 

Her nother wasn't nice to her« 

One day chey went co gec 

syrup from che cacciis. 

In the mominR chey had 

syrup and bread. 

The End ' 



Anna's piece on 2/25/82 ie a continuation of the a»»ign«ant 
requiring legend writing. She chooses a picture of a young Nativ© »«n 
holding a bird he had ^uet killed with hia bow. The picture include* 
the text: "Once upon a ti»e there wi98 a warrior na»sd Running Bear. 
What did Running Bear do in the atory? Why did the story end like It 
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did? Or aayba you can pick a better nane for him and make up your own 
story or legand." In reaponding to thia atory atartar^ Anna writas 
quickly again as she did In her prlncaas atory » stopping only twice 
when she is Interrupted by another student who needs help. She revises 
on a surface level as ahe progresses but doesn't Invest such tlse on 
this piece, only ten sinutas. 

The esphasls in this chunk of Anna's writing has been in two sa^or 
areas: level of involvement and editing/reviaing. It aeess that when a 
narrative asslgnsent is first presented to Anna, whether It is a fairy 
atory or legenid, she la willing and eager to inveat her best energies. 
She chooses s topic readily , writea without interruptions, and makes 
revisions that will increaae the readability of her text. After she haa 
already written on that these, however, it eeess to be difficult for 
Anna to resaln engaged. Then her behaviors becose sore concerned with 
fulfilling the requirements of the assignment. This Inference seems to 
be corroborated by her mother's cossent that Anna likes to write and 
chooses to spend some of her free tlse writing, but she doesn't like to 
rewrite and sometimes leaves a piece unflnlahed. 

In Jthe^ arM_ of^ j;evlsi^n^^^ th«t, ^ •he 

revises mostly on a aurface or local text level, adding punctuation and 
capitalization, correcting apelllng, adding or deleting words within a 
sentence. At this phase of the study she engages in very little global 
(whole-text level) revising. Global revisions sees to occur only when 
Anna is highly Involved in the task at hand, when she seess to know 
what she already wenta to aay and how to say it. Rereading and revising 
then become waya to confirm or to correct her written text to make it 
more like the text she has in mind. 

Looking at the major language systems that this atudy la 
lnvestlgating--aemantica, pragmatics, syntax and orthography--lt la 
Important to asperate the expository plecea from the narretivea. In 
both expository pieces (See Figures Vl-d and VI-9)* Anna's written 
product demonstrates the "things fall apGrt*' phenomenon discussed in 
Chapter V of thia atudy. Because thia particular format is unfamiliar 
to Anna, elements of composing that she controlled earlier now fall 
apart. For inatance in the first piece on the seel of Arizona, Annate 
apelllng is less conventional than it has been through the course of 
this study. /en fairly high frequency words like SOHE and ON are 
apelled uncuaventlonally in this piece. Syntactically neither piece is 
particularly Interesting; only one has an embedded clause. Both pieces 
have llmlteci Information and in both cases, Anna has difficulty reading 
back what ahe haa written. These pieces provide a baseline for 
, examining later non-narratives, and it will be interesting to see how 
this particular genre develops as her facility with non-narratives 
increases. 

^ The narretivea are longer and more interesting syntactically than 

the expoaitory pieces. Even though Anna la relatively unlnvolved in a 
atory about Sally being kidnapped (2/4/d2), her product reveals a 
certain familiarity with the compdnents of a fairy tale. She has 
characters, setting, conflict and resolution « Probably her best attempt 
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during this pha»e of the atudy ia the poisoned queen etory (See Figure 
VI-10). Here Anna ie at her beat ayntactically, aeaantlcally and 
orthogriphically- She has more word* per T-unit then uaual, embedded 
nominal and adverbial clauaeap a coaplex variety of phraae level 
structure and expansions of both nouns and verbs. The piece is both 
cohesive and coherent even though only siniaal information is provided 
relative to characters and plot. Orthographicaliy she demonstrates some 
capital problems (5), and her percentage of conventionel punctuation la 
only 47x whereas her average for the whole year is nearly ^5%. She 
apella 87% of the words in the atory conventionally, however (84x ia 
the average f or . the year). An important point to reoember here is that 
nearly all of these narrstivea are firat drafts. Note that aince Anna 
spends her undivided attention on this piece for sore than twenty 
minutea, ahe must be attending to issues other than orthography. Both 
her finished product and her coaposing behaviors suggest thet 
meaning -making is of primary importance to Anna. 

Third Chunk: Year I 

The third chunk of Anna's writing covers four pieces ahe wrote in , 
Harch. -The-firat three pieces,- all appear to be unfinished, which may be 
explained by other activities going on In the classroom during that 
time. The writing center assignments thst Anna reaponded to during this 
period focused on animal legends, which are a significant part of the 
Papago culture, and a circus unit. During the week of March 2, Anna's 
class did a presentation on nursery rhymes at an assembly for the 
younger children. That activity influenced some of Anna's writing 
during this period. Much of class time this week was apent rehearsing 
for the presentation, which may in part account for the unfinished 
pieces. Also during March a prof eesionial clown visited the class during 
their circus unit and deaonatrated his skills et clowning and at clown 
make-up. He spent aoae time doing make-up on each child. 

The first piece Anna wrote in this chunk was a partial, story about 
a. girl in Kansas. In its limited state it reads as if she may have been 
about to retell a version of "The Wizard of Oz." The aaaignment for the 
center > had been free writing^ Anna's observstion that day suggested she 
had a difficult time concentrating on work. She spends several minutes 
talking with classmates at her table and then leaves the center early 
to do an interview with one of the researchers* 

The next piece (3/4/82) was written the day of the nursery rhyme 
program. The presentation had been early in the morning, and then the 
students returned to the classroom to work. Ms. Howard was not at all 
pleased vith their performance, and the group spent several minutes 
listening to her comments about what went wrong and why. That session 
cast a somewhat aubdued mood on most of the children for the reaainder 
of the morning* 

Anna's piece for that day reflected their work with nursery rhymes 
since it appears to be a retelling of "Little Red Riding Hood." This 
piece too appears unfinished and the observational notes indicate she 
apent a lot of time engaged in activities unrelated to writing. She 
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watcnM tn« notn group pioy q hqtld game, WQX.cnQo anox:.ner acuu«ini. reau 
hmt pimcm on tap«t And apenda a lot of time playing and arguing with 
anothftr atudant at h«r table. 



During th« week of March 8-12, the writing center activities 
centarad on tha clrcua unit. On the bulletin board waa a Hat of 
aavaral auggaatad atory titlea including one about a boy who ran away 
to 3oln tha circua* Anna chooaaa that topic but do^an't write auch. 
Thia waa tha day of the clown^a viait and the whole claaa waa excited. 
Even though he didn't come to the c^laaarooa until after the writing 
period waa over, their anticipation kept thea excited. 

The laat piece in thia chunk ia very different from the othera. It 
ia lengthy and finished and her involveaent level ia very high during 
the coapoaing proceas« Tho crucial variable must not be the asaignaent 
since the aaae one la in effect aa before-* -circus stories. Anna only 
involves the clrcua peripherally, though, aa ahe writea thia coaplex 
atory about a puppy getting hit by a car. 

Figure VI-14 Anna's Text 3/11/82 
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One diy there was a puppy who mas playing at the pai"** • 
One day the clock struck three • 

The puppy ran home because his master came home • 
When he was going home a car hit ^im • 
ThepuppyfelldONn* 

The man that hit him flot the puppy nas unconscious . 

The man and his daughter went to the circus because he ok^ned the circus 
* 

One day they had the circus • 
The puppy nas i n i t . 
The master went • 

When the circus was over the puPPy barked . 
The master noticed the bark 

and he said » " Did that sound like the puPPy 1 " 

I am the puPPy • " 
Andtheytookhimhome, 



This atory ia one of the aoat coaplex ones, both syntactically and 
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•emantically, th«t Anna produces during the study for both years- The 
story is 109 words long, has fifteen T-units, and two nominal and five 
adverbial embedded clauses. It makes an attespt at dialogue and, 
although she doesn't handle it very well, ^he tries to convey a very 
cosplicated, ©sotional plot. It isn't exactly clear what happens after 
the puppy gets hurt. Maybe it gets asnesia (she sight have seen 
something likj that on T.V.) or maybe it just gets separated somehow 
from ite family. Nevertheless the dog gets reunited with the family in 
the end. t 

This is one of those occasions when Anns writes almost 
uninterruptedly from beginning to end. She hesitates before she begins 
to write, staring ahead and fiercely blowing bubbles with her gum. Then 
she launches in end only pauses to revise st a surface level, to reread 
or to consult rasources, until she gets to WHEN THE CIRCUS WAS OVER on 
lines 18-19. At that point she pauses again for a long period and then 
finishes the piece. The ending does not come as easily as the earlier 
part of the story, though, since she stops to think several times and 
makes many sentence level revisions. 

It is clear from the evidence provided by Anna's composing 
behavior and from a description of general classroom activity that many 
factors interact to both facilitate and deter Anna's composing. When 
she has a clear notion of what she wants to say, external unrelated 
classroom activity has only a minimal effect on her. When she is not 
either enamored of the assignment or compelled by a message of some 
sort, however, she is often distracted by others around her or provides 
the distraction for others. She has learned to incorporate social 
activity into her work process, though, and makes good use of others as 
a resource for ideas, clarification of procedures and confirmation of 
decisions in spelling, etc. ^-^^ 

It was during this same period, Harch, that Anna was interviewed 
for the second time regarding her concepts of writing. It is 
interesting to note that at this time Anna still sees her own writing 
in the classroom as relatively mechanical. Even though she believes it 
is moat important for writing to make sense, when asked the question, 
••What's the first thing you do when you write?** she presents a rather 
low-level skills picture of writing. 

A: First I look at the pictures on the board and see what I'm 
going to write about. Then I start writing about that picture. 

R: What do you do when you want to end it? 

a: I oust put an ending, like put "The End" or something. 

Mothing in what she says has anything to do with creating stories 
"that make sense, yet that is what is most important to Anna. She often 
gives indications that she is dissatisfied with stones that don't make 
sense or are unclear when she reads them back to th^ researcher at the 
end of the center. Her dissstisfaction is never expressed verbally, at 
least not in any articulate way, but the message is made clear by her 
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nonverbal language* facial oxpr^aaiona auch aa frowns and groana^ and 
body language Ilka aluaping and haad ahakea. Soaetiaea rathar than aaka 
raviaiona aha will aiaply point out tha problaa^ aapeciaily if ahe haa 
ahown a low lavel of involvaaant in that pieca. 

Fourth Chunk: Yaar 1 

Tha fourth and laat chunk of writing covara the five plecca 
writtan froa March 30 to May 6. They include a narrative about 
Switzerland (Ma. Howard was doing a unit on Switzerland in social 
atudtea>f a letter to the claaarooa aide who waa in the hoapital, and 
three apace atoriea. 

On 3/3/83 Anna wrote this piece in reaponae to the aaaignaent to 
write about Switzerland. 

Figure Vl-15 Anna's text 3/3/82 



When I Has In SMit2er,iand In the 
winter they hive a horn that calls 

the cows home * 
And they have sKitng like us 



j^^>i^>A/- - - : -_- yv>^y^> ' ' : 'r^v^vy - : - ' : - And they do not have houses 1 Ike us 

■ . . ^- - . ^ , . . .. Their houses are big 



and on the toP It Is big < 
Their mountains are not like us 
They are hi My • 

not like ours • 
onething « 



Anna focuaea on the differences between Switzerland and her own 
area, eaphaaizing those eleaenta that could reasonably be' coapared. If 
Piaget ia right/ it auat be difficult for a child raised in the desert 
all her life to iaagine what life is like in aoaeplace br different as 
Switzerland. Her atrategy ia to focua on what she experiences 
vicarioualy through the inforaational articles and pictures in 
reference aateriala. Her text does seem to indicate that ahe waa 
aoaewhat apeechleaa when' ahe tried to describe some of the features of 
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th« Swiee land»c«p«. To Anna thay are "really «o»ething. 



The behisvior. in this piece indicate aeveral reviaiona at a local 
lavel, many aore than ahe noraally engages in. Soae o£ thoae behaviora 
aay indicate that the aaaignaant waa particularly reaote for her, but 
there could be other reaaona. It ia difficult to tell exactly how auch, 
if any, of the behaviora aaaociatad with thia piece are directly 
related to the fact that Anna waa being videotaped aa ahe wrote. By 
thia tiae Anna had written while ahe waa being recorded aany tiaea and 
aeeaed to be quite coafortable with the aituation. After watching 
taping aeaaiona acroaa two yeara, all of the reaearchera agree that 
being obaerved either with or without video tape aay encourage the 
atudenta to be aore taak oriented than they eight be otherwiae. 

The aecond piece in thia chunk ia a letter written to Ha. Lewia, 
the aide who worked for the writing project. She had to aak^ a trip to 
a hoapital in Phoenix for aurgury, and Anna aiaaed her. 

Figure VI-16 Anna's text 4/14/82 

H'dJr .. Joc/e/ZO- -- -— 

^ - y t Wi« Phoenix a long ride 7 

Oj\'rCiro-j/ Jl:' . /'/>'(^ . : ..../) OJ^p/U-^ / 1. .'^ how long HIS the operation ? 

^ ' ^ Is the hospital blfl 7 

A'u/ 7 Mc:.\.ic^^^:-:c^cfr- . r^uM. l ^''^ ^^^^ -"^^^ • 

J P r 01" lAvNrkO 



.Anna 



The 



...» class waa involved in atandardized testing that day, ao thoae 
not being tested at any given tiae wore allowed to write on any topic. 
Anna aent the original of her letter to Ma. Lewis and kept a copy for 
heraelf . She aeeaed to be particularly pleaaed ahe had written the 
piece. 'i 

The last three piecea were all written in reaponse to a unit on 
outer apace. The atudenta aa a group generated an extenaive list of 
titles and then choae their specific titles froa that list. 

The story on 4/29/82 waa one of Anna'a uninterrupted, atreaa-like 
atoriea that coae out quickly and efficiently. Even though the story 
contains dialogue aaong aeveral characters at different tiaea, Anna 
aanagea to keep the characters fairly straight. 
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OA...: niy . /v^/i £:-nfj.a-<^^'y:^:^^ 

/^A'p ^ : 77h;/7V / /ci> . .4c/ice jKr^j 



I Kl UHu tl Karlli (;o()<il>yt» . 

One il.iy I H;iiil to nty mom, 

"Cm I K() to Llie moon?" 

Slif H/ild, "I (In not know/' 

Tiieti I .4,'! 1(1, "! am." 

Hlie unLd , "dK, I f you wLhH . " 

Atul I went to my room 

iind Ha 1(1, "Ylpof!" 

'lltu tu'xt (1/iy I packed, 

That ntK.lit' I wf?nt on my way. 

I mot a mouHO" friend. 

Ho waw very much nlc:f. 

Then I said, "Can yon help 

me to tlie .sun?" 

Tile mouse said, '^ou have 

to ktss the Earth goodbye." - 

Thou lie klHsed the Karth KoiKlljyi' 

He .4a Id by to everyone lie knew. 

"llow you iielp me to 

tlie Hiin?" 

"OK, tliat Is eany. 

Why, I am from the .sun." 

"Are you?" 

"Yes, I live there." 
"Can you take me?" 
Then he took iilm there and 
he never came back again. 



This ia one of thoaa occaaiona where Anna talka heraelf through a 
coapoaltion, aubvocalizing everything ahe writea. She atopa 
occaaion^lly to reread and aake reviaiona, but for the moat part her 
progreaa with the story ia unheeded. It ia her longeat story of the 
year with 133 words and 20 T-unita. The ayntax plot ahowa a wide 
variety of T-unit types, adverbial, nominal and conjoined clauaea, and 
varied phraae level atructurea with different kinda of expanaiona of 
noun and verb nodes and various kinds of connectors both within and 
acroaa T-unita. Becauae ffhe doean't yet control written dialogue, her 
punctuation statistics for this piece show only 29x correct. 
Eighty-seven percent of her spelling in this story is conventional. 

The atory is an interesting blend of reality and fantasy. She asks 
her Mother if she can go aoaewhere, a very realiatic aort of requeat 
for a nine-year-old, but where ahe decidea to go and who ahe aeeta and 
talka to ia all part of the fantasy. 

The story definitely follows the guidelines for an appropriate 
atory structure. It has characters, a plot, a conflict (how to get to 
the aoon) and a resolution. Her laat line, THEN HE TOOK HIH THERE AND 
HE NEVER CAME BACK AGAIN ia certainly atory-like. Without the cohesion 
problem it aight be found in a publiahed children'a book. 
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porthole. Ma. Howard had already prepared her piece on thla aaaignient, 
and she read it tb, the class as a model for their writing. School waa 
in session only a Kalf-day for the students^ and they were excited 
bbout having the afternoon ofi and eager to get out of clasa. For the 
soat part it waa difficult for all of thes to stay on task. Anna's 
story was only one complete aentence long. Her behavior involved 
spending nearly all her tise playing with Mike, comparing their 
heights, grabbing each, other 'a papers and talking about many things 
unrelated to thia writing\ activity. i 

The piece Anna wrote on 5/6/82 waa the last piece of writing we 
got from Anna in Year I. It was part of the apace story asaignnent, but 
it turned out not to be a apace atory after all. 

Figure VI-18 Anna's Text 5/6/82 . 

\ V 
\ 

One day I wlmiL Ld Bpfice to 
Bee how It lookt'H. 
I did not now when* I waa 
going because I did not make 
plans . 

I fell a sleep and whan I wine 

up I was on Mars. 

t said what I waa doin^ her. 

Evar time I looked out I said Hi 

but nc one said anything. 

So I went. /\nd rond to Earth. 



(copy of original text not available. 



One day I went to space to 
sec how it looks. 
I did not know where I was 
going because I did not make 
plans . ^ 

I f^*i asleep and when 1 woke 
was on Mars . 
said, "what was I doing here?"i 
Everytiine I looked out I said, "Hi. 

/But now one said anything. 
So I went and returned to Earth, 



/ 



The setting la in apace but the atoxy actually involves a very 
realistic situation, waking up and not knowing where you are. In fact 
one of the lines she edited out waa AND SAID WHERE AM I? She replaced 
that phrase with HI in the final version. 

She talks her way through this piece as she has with some othera. 
She stops to think often and rereads as she resumes the physical act of 
writing again. She »akea aeveral reviaiona in thia piece and, in her 
worda, •'tradea thinga around" to help the atory make aenae. When ahe 




atopa ior a long pauaa toward tha and of the atory^ the reaearcher aaka 
her What ahe'a thinking about. Anna aaya^ *'What to aay next/* After aha 
fini/3hea the whole piece ahe rereada it to the reaearcher and adda a 
period ahe had aiaaed earlier* 

There seea to be two particularly interesting featurea of Anna's 
writing worth diacuaaing in auaaation-^ef f ect of the aaaignnent and 
level of involvement, two aeparate isaues that are actually related in 
Anna's case. 

It seems that the more specific and detailed the topic, the more 
difficult it is for Anna to "own" it for her own writing. This point 
aay be applicable to all of Anns's writing for Year I, but two examples 
emerge in this particular chunk. On 5/5/82 when Ms. Howard both models 
how the children should write and specifies what they should include, 
Anna has a difficult time with what to aay. Her final product enda up 
being one sentence only: ONE DAY I WENT TO GO TO JUPITER TO SEE WHAT 
IT'S LIKE." Observations indicate thst she engaged in s lot of 
behaviors unrelated to the writing situation. The issue is whether the 
behaviora distracted her attention from writing or whether she engaged 
in those behaviors becauae of her difficulty with that narrowly defined 
topic (or for some totally other reason). It is an important issue 
whirh will have implications for instruction if a clearer relationship 
between type of assignment and behavior can be estsblished. 

The other major issue relative to this chunk of writing is level 
of Involvement in the writing episode. This issue relates to the first 
because Anna appears to control a topic more effectively, exert more 
energy in the task and maintain a more intense level of involvement 
wh.^n the topic is general rather than specific or when ahe ignores the 
specificity of the assignment and makes it more what she wants it to 
be. Two examples occur in this chunk. In the piece Anna wrote about 
Switzerland (See Figure VI-15) she has the latitude to focus on what 
ahe has exp'erienced rather than to write on a specific feature of 
Switzerland. Even though this piece is difficult for Anna, she 
maintains a reaaonably high energy level, perhaps because she can 
choose to say what she has in mind and not addreas herself to an issue 
she has no interest in. 

The last piece (See Figure VI-18) is also a good example of how 
Anna manipulates the topic to suit herself. She doesn't really writd a 
apace story but instead writes about a very realistic phenomena which 
may have happened to her personally. 

It may be that children this age need to write about concrete, 
personal topics snd not abstract, impersonal ones. For Anna that 
certainly seems to be the case. That issue will be extended to the 
exsminstion and discussion of Anna's Yesr II data. 
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Tablo VI- 1 Words |H?r Story: Ann/i Year F 




Story Number 
Table VI-2 Words per T-Unit: Anna Year I 




Story IJumber 
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VT~3 Clauses per T-Unit: Anna Year I 




Stoty Number 



Table VI~4 Syntactic Development: Anna Year I 
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Table VI-6 Percent ConvGntlonal Punctuation: Anna Year 



I 




Development of Linguiatic Systems: Year I 

By way of summarizing Anna's development as a writer across this 
first year of the study, the three linguistic systems- -syntax, 
orthography and semantics/pragmatics - will serve as organizers for 
presentation of the summary data. 

Syntax 

Table VI- 1 presents a picture of words per story for all stories 
in Year I. Although length in itself ia not a crucial variable in 
syntactic development, it can serve as a comparison of Anna's stories 
within each year and across both years and with other subjects in the 
study. 

It ia clear that as the year progresses Anna's story length 
fluctuates greatly. Her longest story of the year and her shortest are 
produced close together, on April 20 and May 5. As the previous 
discussions of individual writing episodes indicate, many factors 
interact to determine both the quantity and the quality, of a writer's 
performance across time. ' 

In the area of syntax, Hunt (1970) and others (O'Donnell, Griffin 
and Norrifl, 1967) have indicated that several indices are particularly 
valuable for assessing syntactic growth for young writers. According to 
Hunt the most valuable index of development in syntax for ten-year-olds 
is words per T-unit. Table VI-2 illustrates words per T-unit for each 
story Anna produced in Year I. 

The graph illustrates that Anna's words per T-unit across Year I 
do not follow any sort of linear developmental trend but rather 
demonstrate a saltatory pattern <i.e, fluctuating up and down 
(Werner and Kaplan, 1952). From the earlier discussion of Anna's 
writing episodes it is clear that mariy f actors--social , academic and 
personal --interact within the writing episode. It is thepfore to be 
expected that no straight line of development would be visible in such 
a short period of time. It is possible that if a graph- was made .of any 
other twenty-two pieces of writing that Anna produced during the same 
year, the words per T-unit graph would look quite different. It is 
because of this that we strongly conclude that using one piece of data 
to draw conclusions about or to evaluate a child's writing is unwise at 
best. 

By November 10, when Anna adds conjoined clauses to the embedded 
nominal snd adverbial clauses she had produced previously, she produces 
all types of clauses in her writing. From this point on, her 
development involves embedding more information within ciauaes (e.g. 
adding prepositional phrases, adjectives and^ adverbs) as the year 
progresses. Since she is not adding new types of clauses it ia clear 
that she is increasing the quantity of information within clauses 
rather than extending the type. 
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Tabim VI-3 llluBtratea - Anna's clauaea per T-unit for each story In 
Year 1. There ia no linear direction to the development of clauses per 
T-unit, but it aeQAfi likely that the overall development of clauaea per 
T-unit acroea the two years will increase. Hunt' a research (1970) haa 
provided evidence for this hypotheais which will be analyzed in Year 
II. 

Table VI -4 repreaenta the percentage of the total of each type of 
T-unita, clauaea^ phrases and connectors. (It ahould be noted the 
T-unit diviaion collapaea aoiie categoriea from a finer analysis; the 
dialogue T-unit type includea dialogue queationa, dialogue imperativea 
and dialogue exclamationa. ) Headinga were alao eliminated from the 
T-unit repreaentation. aince they '^re not true T-unita. 

What ia apparent here ia that Anna has used all of the major 
T'unit. clauae and phrase typea. During this first year Anna usea equal 
numbera of adverbial and nominal clauaea embedded within the main 
clauaes. On the phrase level this graph illuatratea that Anna usea more 
noun phrases than verb phraaes. When prepositional phrases are 
conaidered separately relative to function, however, the adverbial 
percentage increasea. Of 57 prepositional phrases that Anna produced in 
year I, 53 or 92X act aa adverbiala. Examining thia information for 
Anna only within thia one year doean't provide much valuable insight. 
When Year I and Year II atatiatica are compared, however, and when 
Alice'a reaulta are compared to the other aubjecta in the.atudy, a more 
detailed picture of Anna'a ayntactic development will emerge. 

Orthography 

The aummary of Anna'a Year I orthographic data includea 
information relative to apelling, punctuation, capitalization and 
letteV formation. 

Spelling 



Table VI-5 illustrates Anna'a percentage of conventional apelling 
during Year I. The same saltatory developmental pattern occurs here aa 
in the syntactic data although here there ia a definite trend toward 
increased conventional apelling. It is important to note that at no 
time did Ma. Howard present formal group instruction in spelling. 
Progress in conventional spelling resulted from Anna'a growing 
knowledge of the Engliah apelling syatem, supported by the uae of human 
and phyaical reaourcea: peers, teachers, aidea, researchers, 
dictionariea, wall charta, bulletin board materials, etc., aa they were 
needed in the functional context of producing text. 

When Anna'a apelling patterna are examined more cloaely acroas all 
the t^xta presented for the study in Year I, aeveral interesting 
patterns emerge. Firat, when Anna ian't aure how to spell a word she 
often aubatitutea a real word which ia similar to but not the same as 
the word she needs in thia particular context. It is possible that she 
pulls from a linguistic data pool words that she already haa available 
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rather than produce new words or non-words. Across Year I several 
exanples of this kind of behavior are evident: eat for ate, bother for 
brother, bet for but, send for celebrated, cane for coming, bad for 
dead, did for died, no and new for know, sad for said, work for woke 
and many others. In many instances word length is identical and often 
one vowel is substituted for another • 

Second, only eight words of all the text produced for the study in 
Year I were spelled unconventionally more than twice. Each of those 
eight words will be identified here since together they provide insight 
into Anna's strstegiea fo inventing apelling. 

GOT was spelled GET three times, twice in one atory, October 20, 
and once on December 8. It was spelled conventionally five times. KNOW 
was spell'ed NO once on December 8, and as NOW three times, once on 
February 9, once on April 29 and once on May 6- It was never spelled 
conventionally. MOTHER was spelled unconventionally four times; once as 
HATHER on February 23; and three times as MOUTHR, all in the same story 
on February 2. I^- was spelled conventionally twice during the year. 
PUPPY was spelled uncoventlonally eight times, all In the same story on 
March 11 • Seven times it was spelled PAPYG and once as PAPUG. It was 
never spelled conventionally. REALLY was spelled unconventionally as 
REV on March 30 and as REAL twice on October 29. The latter might be 
considered a conventional spelling of Anna's dialect preference. 
SCARED was spelled unconventionally three times, as SARYD, as SARND 
and as SRANOL. It is with this one word that Anna demonstrstea the 
weakest strategies for generating invented spellings. 

THEY was used twenty times during Year I and was spelled 
conventionally sixteen of those twenty times. On December 8 It was 
spelled THAY twice and the same way on February .4, On March 30 it was 
spelled THE. 

US was used three times in Year I texts. It was never spelled 
conventionally and was always Invented as AS. All other words of text 
generated in Year I, 1104 words, were either spelled conventionally or 
unconventionally on either one or two occasions. 

Observational data of Anna's writing episodes Indicate that she 
frequently used resources for spelling and that the incidence of 
resource use increased across the two years, especially In Year II even 
though no direct instruction In resource use took place. Specific data 
will be reported later on the issue of resource use across the two 
years of the study 



Punctuation 



Table VI -6 shows the percent of conventional punctuation for Year 
I. This graph illustrates that no linear development occurred in Anna's 
Year I punctuation data. In fact the pattern Is so uneven as to suggest 
that punctuation behavlpr is dependent on the type of punctuation 
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required by the atory content/ the writer'a control over that 
punctuation type, other cognitive and linguiatic deaandar and the 
conatrainta of the context interacting within each writing episode. A 
cloaer examination of typea of punctuation and percentage correct for 
f»ach type followc. 

In the area of coaaaa, percentage correct acroaa all atoriea in 
Year I waa 3.2. That nufber indicated that one conaa uae out of 31 
poaaible was correct. With periods percentage correct acroaa all 
atoriea was 73.5 or 108 correct uaea out of 147, Thia number Indicated 
Anna'a beat control of all punctuation aarka. For question aar^a the 
percentage correct waa 26.7 or 4 correct uaea out of 15 posaible uaea. 
One exclamation mark was expected in one atory, but Anna omitted it. 
Quotation marka were particularly unused by Anna. She used only one 
correctly out of 53 poaaible occurencea, or 1.9 percent. 

A more detailed examination of the atoriea which elicited both the 
lowest and higheat marks in punctuation helpa to provide a mor^ 
detailed picture of the contexta in which Anna producea extreme 
performance In punctuation. 

In three atoriea Anna's punctuation was lOOx correct. The first 
story waa written on January 14 (See Figure VI-9) when Anna produced an 
expository piece, THE STATE SEAL. On that occaaion Anna's uae of 
resources was extremely high. The piece was not being generated out of 
experience or imagination but waa, for the most part, being copied .^om 
resource materials, the bulletin board, abort, articlea and 
teacher-prepared mater iala. All three of the aentences are aimple 
declarative aentences and there were only three T--units containing 30 
words. Since Anna haa demonstrated control over most sentence 
boundaries, it is not surprising that ahe would reach lOOx correct 
punctuation in this story. 

February 23 (See Figure VI-12) is another instance in which Anna 
demonatratea complete control over punctuation. Thia atory is the only 
rewritten draft that was produced for the study in Year I- 

On March 9 Anna wrote an unfiniahed piece about running away to 
the circus. Many factora contributed to confusion and distraction on 
that day, and Anna was unable to complete her piece^ Since she wrote 
only two complete declarative sentences, it ia not surprising that ahe 
achieved lOOX correct. 

The story with the lowest correct percentage of punctuation 
occurred on April 29 (See Figure VI-17) , when Anna wrote the piece I 
KISSED THE EARTH GOODBY. The piece haa 20 T-unita, 13 of which are 
dialogue. Six of thoae dialogue T-unita also' involve questions and 
exclamations. Since Anna is experimenting with new forma which ahe 
doesn't control very well, it ia reaaonable to expect her not to do 
well when those punctuationa are required. ^ 
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It ia interesting that Anna produces non-conventional 
capitalizations in Year I only at the beginning of a word. Nineteen 
problem occur at positions other than at the beginning of a sentence, 
and since these are most interesting, the .non-conventional patterns 
will be discussed here. 

Two ti»ea Anna capital izea the word FATHER when a determiner 
precedes it; November 10, "The boy lived with his Farth (father)". Six 
capitalization problems occur when a proper noun ia not capitaJ ^ red: 
February 25, "a boy named warrior, VApril 14, "Wss phoenix a .ong 
ride?" One non-conventioftal form occurred in a title: April 29, I 
Kissed Earth goodby." In one situation, November 17, Anna writes, "I 
think you are nice Pelamp." It i» interesting that the Papago term for 
their own tribe may be translated as the People and would be 
capitalized when written. 

Ona capitaliiation which may have an interesting possible 
explanatijcn occurs. In Anna's story of November 10, she writes about a 
father who loses his 30b. His employer aays: "You are Frid (fired). 
The punctuation data illustrates that Anna ^ does not control exclamation 
marks; in fact the only end mark punctuation she doea control is the 
period. This information suggests that Anna may have used the capital 
letter, to emphasize the word since ahe doesn't know how to suggest 
emphasis otherwise. 

Two final examples relate to the issue mentioned earlier of Anna's 
uae of a real word in inappropriate situations. On April 29 Anna wrote: 
"I went to my Romo (room) and asid. . ," and in the same piece ahe 
wrote, "O.K. that is East (easy)." One of several possible explanations 
may account at least in part for the inappropriate capitalization that 
occurred in both situations. Romo is the laat name of one of Anna 'a 
close friends. She may have written the capital "R" as a mistske, and 
then her automatic pilot took over to help suggest the remainder of a 
familiar word. Or ahe could have been thinking of her friend at the 
time and that may have played a part in the "R" initially. Certainly 
the two words are graphically similsr, and a miscue of this vsriety is 
not at all unusual even for sccompliahed writers. The "East" example ia 
similar to the previous one. Its occurrence in this context could hsve 
a relationship to many external variables present in this particular 
episode, including a discussion of directions, which is actually the 
content of the message in which the miscue occurs. The main character 
is asking how to get to the moon. 

Letter Formation , 



The letter formation data will be examined from the perspective of 
two separate issues, letter reversals and manuscript versus cursive. 
Across all 22 stories in Year I, 1104 words, Anna had only 13 letter 
formation problems. All but one of those were b/d reversals. Of her 12 
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content, structure and audience^ awarenefl«--have not been given much 
attention. It ianot clear ,what the purpose of the piece la; the 
content ia Heavier; the atructure ia not well ordered (aentence two 
ahould probably occur before aentence one); and there ia no indication 
that an attempt haa been aade to conaider'an audience. Virtually the 
aaae evidence exiata for thie other expoaitory piece, January 14 (Sea 
Figure VI-S) . 

The end product ia probably not the eaaential ingredient in thia 
cDapoaing activity^ however. Ma. Howard indicated that ahe aaaigned 
thia reaearch unit becauae ahe wanted her atudenta to begin to 
inveatigate - different kinda of reaource texta and learn that a 
different ^kind of writing reaulta from reaearch on a topic. Soae work 
with Arizona hiatory ia a required element of aocial atudiea at all 
grade levela in the atate of Arizona, and Ma. Howard combined both 
ob3ective0 in thia activity. 

Obaervationa of the coapoaing proceaa indicate, though, that Anna 
waa overwhelmed by the taak. There waa no involvement on her part in 
thia aaaignment; ahe didn't own thia piece of writing. Becauae the 
aaignment did not ,/~occur in a context which waa functional for 
Anna,aucceaa waa iiAlikely. When the function^did. not allow enough 
energy for t!he taak, meaning and form could not emerge. Meaning cannot 
be generated in a vacuum; conaequently Anna could not perform 
aucceaafully on thia aaaignment. It ia intereating to note that the 
lack of auccoaa in thia piece ia hot revealed by ayntacftic and 
orthographic data; it • ia only when the aemantic/pragmatic iaauea are 
examined that the problem in revealed. 

The lettera preaent an effective counterexample to the expoaitory 
piecea. In each of the three lettera Anna produced, ahe meeta the baaic 
aemantic/pragmatic requirementa to a certain extent. Even on October 29 
(aee Figure VI-4), when Anna ia juat beginning to get comfortable with 
compoaing in the claaaroom, ahe producea an effective letter. Anna'a 
spelling and punctuation are not highly controlled in thia letter, but 
the energy behind the function of thia text ia evident. Anna aaw the 
program and waa excited, delighted, end acered all at once. All of that 
information comea through in thia piece. She writes directly to a 
apecific audience, and although ahe doean't provide apecifica of what 
elicited thia particular emotion, the emotion ia clear. Function exiata 
and the text that reaulta ia meaningful. Therefore even though form la 
far leaa than perfect it doea not aerioualy hamper the communication of 
Anna' a intended meaning. 

The letter Anna wrote on November 17 to Mr. and Mrs. Turkey (aee 
Figure VI-6) meets the aame baaic requirementa of the one ]uat 
diacuaaed. Even though thia letter wasn't written to a real "peraon" 
and aurely wasn't mailed, aome function ia pbvioualy being met, perhapa 
that of eliciting imagination. Anna' a atoriea acroaa the two yeara 
suggeata that she haa a vivid sense of humor. It is just thia kind of 
activity, writing a letter to turkey parents whoae aon waa eaten on 
Thankagiving, that Anna aeeaed to enjoy. The obaervational data 
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eicroaa all atoriea) and 5 were ••<!" reveraala (out ot x/o a a^ 
produced). Whttn exaained within the total context of "ba" and "da" 
reveraed, Anna reveraed 3.34X of all lettara likely to be revoraed 
becauae of graphic aiailarity. 

The only other letter formation problem Anna haa ie related to the 
iaaue of learning cursive. Anna expreaaed iapatience many tiaea whan 
ehe waa encouraged to write in curaivo. She aaid it alowed down her 
writing, and ehe often forgot what ahe waa writing about when ahe had 
to take the tiae to form familiar lettera in unfamiliar waya. On March 
4 Anna wrote: SHE WAS A NICE GIRL. The aecond half of the W in WAS 
merged with th^ A; therefore the W ia formed incorrectly. It ie 
probably aafe to aay that letter formation problema are not a major 
iaaue in Annate writing development in Year I. 

Semantic B/Pragmatica 

Semantic and pragmatic iaauea will be diacuased concurrently 
beginning with an overview of a aemantic/atory atructure analyaia that 
waa completed on each narrative and continuing with a diacuaaion of 
genre, topifc, and content, providing additional information oh the 
aocial context in which the atoriea were written, when that information 
^kovidea inaight into the compoaing event. 

For the purpoaea of thie atudy genre haa been defined aa four 
different kinda of texta produced: narrative, expoaitory, lettera and a 
catch-all category labeled other. For the moat part, the genre of a 
particular piece had been atipulated by the aaalgnment. On only one 
occaaion when reaearchera were preeent during Year I were aubjecta 
allowed unaaaignod writing. On that occaaion Anna wrote a letter to the 
claaaroom aide who waa in the hoopital*' During Year I Anna wrote 17 
narrativea, 2 expoaitory piecee, and 3 lettera (including the one 
mentioned above) . 

Genre 

Y 

The differencea among theae genrea aa Anna preaenta them are 
clear. The narrativee, perhapa becauae there are ao many of them, 
repreaent a wide variety of performancea in all areaa. Anna alao haa 
had^aeveral aucceaaea with narrativee, and the atory structure data 
clearly ahowa that ahe knowa how to produce an effective narrative. 
Whether ahe cpntrola atory. atructure or not on any give occaaion ia 
dependent on the complex combination of variablea already diacuaaed. 

The two expoaitory piecea, if -tt^ey^ were to be judged on final 
product, >rfould be termed unaucceaeful at beat. It ia important to note 
that theae two piecea are among the only asaigned expoaitory piecea 
Anna haa over written. It ia likely, too, that much more of her reading 
material haa been narrative than expoaitory, ao ahe probably haa no 
definite achema for expoaitory writing like the kind ehe ie being '>;*a^ked 
to produce here. The atate bird piece, January 12, (See Figurrf 
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I KISSED THE EARTH GOODBY was influenced by another atory the teacher 
read to the claaa which had a Bouee aa the »aln character. 



It ia clear that a complex co«blnatlon of eventa Interact to 
create the eventa of the writing proceaa and the product that reaulfca. 
The writer cornea to the writing event with a aet of aocial, academic 
and peraonal variablea which provide a unique aetting for eac^ 
conpoaing activity. An examination of thia proceaa will continue wi^h 
Anna for Year II. 

Conpoaing in the Social Context: Year II 

One vitally important piece of new information related to Anna'a 
writing development in Year II ia that near the end of Year 1» Ma. 
Howard made th6 deciaion that Anna' a academic development had not 
progreeaed aa it needed to for her to do well in fourth grade - 
Advancing to fourth grade in thia achool diatrict involvea moving from 
one achool to another, from an elementary achool that includea grades 
K-3 to a middle achool that includea gr^dea 4-6. The philoaophy of the 
middle achool ia aomewhat different from that of the elementary achool 
in that the acquiaitiqn of baaic akilla in the language arta ia aaaumed 
to have already taken place. Hence, a much atronger emphaaia ia placed 
on content area inatruction aa oppoaed to an integrated view of 
language arta. Anna^a parenta concurred with thia deciaion to keep her 
back another year becauae they, too, believed Anna waa not adequately 
prepared in baaic' akilla. 

Children from all the third grade claaaea who were identified aa 
not ready to move up to the other achool were combined in one claaa 
labeled pre-fourth grade, at the elementary achool. Anna waa familiar 
with moat of the children in her new claaa. Three othera are part of 
thia atudy. 

Early in the yer the claaa aeems particularly quiet, with 
children almost eaking in near whiapera to othera at their 

table where they y although their aeata are arranged in email 

groups. Their l Caldwell, provides a very warm and friendly 

atmoaphere for ieax ig but inaiata that children be respectful and 
supportive of each other's needs as well as their own. Ma. Caldwell ia 
particularly effective in not raising her voice at any time. It is 
sometimes difficult to tell that she is present since she is difficult 
to hear and see, being petite and soft-spoken, and yet her managerial 
presence is always evident. If a student gets into trouble, either 
academically or socially, she is not far away and intercedes to help 
get the problem cleared up. 

First Chunk: Year II . 

The integrated view of language and composing that aerve aa 
framework for presenting the data in Year I will be maintained through 
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Anna's third letter waa the one free writing activity that Anna 
wrote on April 19 (See Figure VI-16). She ia concerned about Ms. Lewis 
and has many questions that need to be answered. Purpoae, content and 
otrudture are clear and appropriate^ . 

Anna's Year I data sees to support Halliday's (1975) contention 
that form follows function and that seaning-saking that originates froji 
energy supplied by that function is crucial to the success of both the 
process and product of written language. 

Topic and Content 



The topics of the/ stories Anna produced across Year I were almost 
exclusively detersiped by the teacher's ^saign^ent. The content of the 
narratives, though^ was always Anna'^s choice and often reflected events 
occurring in her life both inside and outside of the classroom (see 
Bird, forthcoming). 

During October the ma3or topic for writing was Halloween, 
including ghosts, goblins, ghouls and werewolves. Anna chose to write a 
story about a wolfman which she said she didn't like because "he was 
mean." She said she had seen something similar to this story on T.V. so 
media probably have at least some effect on the content of Anna's 
stories even though she says she doesn't vatch T.V. much. 

Rodeo was a ma3or topic in November. Every fall the Papago tribe 
sponsors a big rodeo/carnival event, so community activity of all kinds 
is directed in that area. Anna uses the rodeo idea to begin her story, 
but she quickly drops that topic and moves to a more human interest 
topic of a father losin^j his 30b and looking for a ne\^. one. She 
indicated that this story wc^s actually about a friend of the family who 
had had this particular incident happen to him. 

The only story Ann'.i wrote for the study in December was. one about 
a Christmas elf who gete hurt, is rushed to the hospital and 
mysteriously dies. .Anna's mother indicated that Anna's grandfather had 
been taken to the hospital and died about the same time that Anna wrote 
this story. 

On February 8 Anna wrote a story about a queen who was poisoned 
when something was added to her food. The topic was fairy tales, but 
Anna said she got the idea for her story from a salt fight that morning 
in the cafeteria during breakfast when some students surreptitiously 
put salt in some other, students' food. Putting something in someone's 
food made its way into Anna's fairy tale. ) 

In Anna's* February 25 story about an Indian boy, the main 
character was given the name Warrior. She indicated that she got the 
idea for that particular name from the mascot name for the high school, 
the Baboquivari Warriors. 
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The firat "chunk" of writing in Year II includes five piecea that 
Anna wrote in reAponaa to either her own drawing or what the teacher 
called "atory atartera.** Ma. Caldwell uaea drawing to begin her 
writing pro^ra* by having the children elaborate on what they draw in a 
wam-up aeaaion at the beginning of each school day. The assignment la 
to draw a picture and then write four sentences about the drawing. 
Early in Year II Anna choae to spend her time describing what was 
happening in the picture. The first three, pieces we observed ill were 
written on 9/21/82, 

Figure VI-19\ Anna'a Text 9/21/82A 

ijlhiii' . V^". /\)'^Lc:, r,cujV . . " 

^ A1on.cc. IS sKn^ +lnc ^ ..^ 

3)Alo'^.c^r ^r->ccS .:To„„._get af\.Ai^.^^'Vr<:c 

i^AloHio? V.^Af-^tfr , IS _.5W„._ — Cofvic or-vc/_hJ|> 



This is Monica's nouie • 

Monica is stanJing cjy cne t re e • 

Monica »s tryiTJ to ^ec on tne tree • 

lion lea's motner is saying p " Co.ne an J help ,ne . 



\ 



/ 



In the first piece Anna makes few revisions as she writes, 
^nfltead, she finishes the , piece, puts it away and then goes to talk 
with Ms. Caldwell. W^^n ahe returns to her seat she pulla the drawing 
out again, rereads it. and makes several corrections, e.g., adds a 
capital to Monica, changes TRAND to TRIED and finally settles on STAND 
for STAMDING. When ahe reada the final version to the researcher ahe 
reads ^ STANDING for STAND, TRYING for TRIED and ' SAYING for SAID, 
illustrating the appropriate morphemee for the words she had invented 
spellings for. She seems impatient to get the piece finished so that 
ahe can do an errand for Ms. Caldwell. 

The second piece of the day, 9/21/82, is written in response to/ 
one of a number" of atory starters which Ma. Caldwell has in a cofflte 
can in the middle of a table where^^ writing supplies are located. 
Selecting a small dittoed picture of a dragon she writes quickly, ONE 
DAY I GOT A... she stops, Writes D-R-A arid then erases the whole 
structure. She stops and talks with a claasmate about how to spell 
DRAGON, consults a dictionary but gets distracted by the pictures and 
\^ f inaLly gives up and goea to get a drJLnk. Because of. the close 
\proximity of their seats and a curriosity about others', work, another 
VtudenKhas now gotten involved in the discussion about how to ' apell 
bRAGONSAso while Anna geta her drink he looks it up for her. Thia Tom 
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Sawyer- like perfomance alAed at getting help fron others la 
renlnlacent' of laat year's behavior and la characterlatic of aany 
chilclren In the rooa. Since Ma. Caldwell encourages cooperation^ what 
any child produces is often the result of collaboration. The renainder 
of the piece is written very quickly, and she announces she'll write 
still snother. 

The third piece of the day was also written in response to a story 
starter r this one with s picture of sone butterflies and a query about 
where they might be headed. 

Figure VI-20 Anna's Text 9/21/82 



' .. i ' Of^e aay I ^as walKing In the valley . 

- • And Isan some outLorflies. 

They saio i we ore going. to the north 



-Or.e ... Jay, - .vMqs.;. .wblk 



< * 



+0 hhr 



Anna characteristically begins her writing with ONE DAY and she 
does that here. She writes ,the first sentence quickly, tslking aloud 
as she writes, ONE DAY IS WAS WALKING IN THE VELLON. She looks 
carefully at the last word and aays "Valley. Is that right? V-a-l-l-e?" 
She goes to check s resource but can't find it quickly. She asks the 
sane child who helped her. with DRAGON for help. He tries to reaember 
how It is written when the T.V. show "The Big Valley," begins^ He ssys 
he watches it every day after school. They finally settle on VALLY,aa 
appropriate. Anna rereads the sentence she has now completed and 
writes the remaining two sentences quickly, stopping only to add an S 
on BUTTERFLY. 
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tSP ... ... \': '-^'^^^"j ■ ^ "-^''^ o'''c,.. -.C\o::t.'v'\7 acc ^^vUf.r. 



K^PA \s . -. ^^ic '_!»UKl^^^jllX; i5 ^'';'.rk3 

xv»>vaj yQ uJ wLcy ^f^AuJi^-^ Y^..wJ< cuAD»i:Wer .day. .. - 

The son is cuaiing op . 

fnocloo3Si*recominjJo.<nfrontfieeast . 

Iti5Woin;tora»n« 

WeareclosinjojrNindONS* 

Kifn is scarce . 

jrie I s s .id . 

Sheissayinj»"K8»n* rain» joawdy* 
Co^e DaCK another OdY • " 

Aa Anna writes she turns her paper over oftan to look at her 
drawing to make sure that her writing accurately reflects her drawing. 
When she writes THE CLOD (clouds) ARE COMHING DWOK (down) FROM THE 
EAST, the reaearcher aaka her how she knowfl they ar^ in the east. She 
aays, "Bccauae the sun ia in the east." 

Anna's level of Involvement seeaa to be »uch higher on this laat 
piece than it has been on the previous drawing/writing episodes. The 

researcher records twenty-two behaviors including many local reviaiona 

5uch as punctuation, spelling and handwriting foria, as well as 

rereadlngs and resource uae where cri the previous pieces her behaviors 

numbered only 9, 11 and 8- It isn't clear whether it is the drawing, 

the writing or some ojher factors that account for the increased 
interest, but it ia clear that she has aore to offer here. 

The last piece In this chunk is another written on the saBe day ac 
the previous one. This one results from a story starter offering two 
finger puppets to be cut out, taped and colored. After she constructs 
her puppets ahe plays with them awhile and then writes the following 
atory. 

Anna en3oyed writing this story. Even though she put a lot of 
enetgy into editing, for form at a local text level (punctuation and 
spelling), she never lost h^r delight in the story she was creating. 
The reader may ^ have soiRe difficulty keeping the characters straight 
since mice don't usually put other mice in cats' beds, but Anna kept it 
all straight. The way she explained it wa3 that the puppet mouse put a 
play mouse in tjie puppet cat's bed and the puppet cat tore it up. Anna 
and her friend in the story are real people having spats over their 
toys- The cat and mouse won't allow real peopl'e's problems to 
interfere with their friendships, and they'll be friends forever. 
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.p. .: y 

rv r\W_,..--pV^Q .c\\\6.:. _ ^mA she 

Thisl5>acatandd noase. 
Thtty iiKe tocndSe . 

.iy mouse li^es to cnase .tiv frienJ'i cat . 

Then one day my mooie playea d joKe on my rrienu's cat . 

He PJt a Rouse in nls Ded . 

The next mornih'/ tne tnouse nai torn up . 

fhen He wtnt to 90 get tne inouse 

Daj t It HdS not ther e • 

r^e catJteltup. 

fnenmyrrien^NdsmiiJat ^^i 

The next oay sne caliea me on tne pnone irvg^saio sne wa:» >urry . 

MymouseanocatmddefrlenJS. 
Tften oa thty pltiyeo tojetner 
and he never pIdyeJ a jokc . 

Anna's story language emerges in both this piece and the earlier 
one written on the aane dey. Anne read the laat sentence of this 
piece, THE ON THEY PLAYED TOGETHER AND HE NEVER PLAYED A JOKE as 
ANOTHER JOKE, revealing her awareneaa of storybook language. She 
hasn't got it ]uat right yet, but her attempt indicates an awaren<.4a of 
how authors incorporate unique phrasing appropriate for atorytei i * ng 
but not oral language. Her RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY in the text written 
earlier suggests that Anna is familiar with this special language and 
seeks to include it in her own stories. 
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becjlnnlng to get her f<2«t on the ground again after summer vacation. 
Socially ohe begina to include her claaamatea in her writinq proceaa, 
calling on them for help in spelling end ideas for writing. Ha. 
Caldwell has spent a lot of time discussing the social atmosphere of 
the room and how important they all are to each other. Her moDor 
objective during this early part of the school year has been to help 
the children learn to work together, to learn to share their work 
without fear of deriaion and to help them understand how important they 
are to each other. 

In this atmosphere Anna is learning both involvement in and 
commitment to her writing. Nearly every day the children in Ms. 
Caldwell's clasa share their writing formally with each other. They 
are encouraged during these sharing periods to ask questions of the 
writer. They aak for clarification and expansion of ideas, and they 
get ideas for their own writing from othero. This new awareness of 
reader/listener conc^erns are evidenced in Anna's revisions and in her 
comments about how good writing makes sense to a reader. In her first 
concepts of writing interviews on 10/7/82 she identifies Sharon as a 
good writer not only because she can spell well but because she writes 
'•long stories that make sense." She also indicates that Sharon and 
others are alway^^ available to read and respond to what she has 
written . 

Even though Anna has learned to do a considerable amount of 
revising and rewriting during composing, her concepts of writing 
interview early m Year II, illustrstes that she isn't yet comf ort.«ible 
talking about the process. She hasn/t yet developed sn overt awareness 
of the planning and revising she does when ahe writes. 

R: When you decide to write what's the fir^t thing you do? 
A: Decide what I'm going to write. 
R: Okay, And then what do you do? 
a: Then I st^rt writing. 
R: And then vhat? 

a: And then, and then if I forget what.. -what I want, maybe I'll 
read it. 

R: And when you want to end your writing what do you do? 
A: Urn, I try and put, and put^ and end it. 
R: Like what? 

A: Like, urn, like what I've got and what I can put in there. 
R: ...If you're writing a story anq> you want to end it, what... 
how do you do it? 

A: I write different stories. I write FINISHED and then if I want to 
write some more I got through with that one and then I write THE 
END. 

Writing ]uat happens; she isn't yet consciously aware of how. 

Anna is aware of several spelling strategies she uses such as 
aounding out, using the dictionary and asking other people, but 
learning to spell is still for the most part a mystery to her. She 
identifies Sharon again as a good speller although she concedes that 
even Sharon probably makes spelling errors. 
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R: Do you think Sharon can apeii Halloween? 
a: Uh-huh (No)- 

R: Do you think ahe will be able to apeli it in a couple of weeka? 
a: U»-huh (Yea). 
K: Why? 

a: Like when ahe geta, u», if ahe only hears Halloween and ahe'U not 
know how to apell it, ahe' 11 probably get uaed to it and atart 
spelling it. 

Anna'a percentage of conventionally apelled worda in thia chunk of 
writing ranged from 77:86:* with percentage of correct punctuation 
ranging fro» 40x in the RAIN; RAIN, GO AWAY piece to 100% in MY DRAGON. 

It ia important to mention her^ that all of theae five piecea were 
written in reaponae to ao»e viauQl atimuli - a drawing or a atory 
atarter. Pragmatically Anna'a text aaaumee the reader- haa a viaual 
reference to the stimuli, which ia accurate given how the writing ia 
ahared with readera in the claaaroom. Since the text ia never 
aeparated from the viaual atimuli, there ia no need to eacploin it in 
detail. Thia economy principle of aaying only what one iieeda to aay 
and no more ia a principle that guidea adults' writing aa well. 
Conaider how ridiculoua it would be to try to make sena« of the text of 
a cartoon without the picture! 



The aecond chunk of Anna's Year II data includea a large nu^iber of 
diverse picea of writing that ahe wrote between October 12 and Dcicember 
2. They are grouped here to demonstrate the wide variety of te^a that 
she worked with over this six-week period. 

The first piece HAWAII was written in response to an assignment to 
read some resource material about Hawaii and to writiS* at least two 
factual sentences. 

Figure VI-23 Anna's Text 10/12/82 . 



Hawaii 

Ho»4 inany isldnjs are there i 

.Oanu , tne Alo;ia Islanj » nawaii r tne bij isldnu 

Island f ;^auai » the Garden Islana . 
They have a irouotain tnal*s calJec Oiamono Heao. 
On the mountain tnere is a nationdl guard . 



Anna struggled with this text. Her first problem waa not knowing 
how to choose which information in the text to write about. The 
Hawaiian nawea were unfaailiar and difficult, ao the firat sentence 
tAirned out to be a iiating of the ialands with a phraae about each- 
This sentence was copied nearly verbatim from the reaource text. Out 
of all the other inf oraatioa-available in the text ahe choae to write 



Second Chunk; Year II 
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two aentencefl about Dianond Heod. The* text included a picture of 
Dlomund Hoad and Ito national guard armory. 

On the bimonthly interviev/ that included thia piece Anna put it at 
the botton of her pref^r^nce liat but at the top of Ma# Caldwell'a. 
She aaid that Ma. Caldwel^ would Hke the information ahe included. 
The claaa had made a whole unit of H^;,.'tt. l. 

The aecond piece in thia chunk ia an->ther piece about a drawing of 
a frlend'a houae. 

Figure Vl-24 Anna'a Te. l 10/19/82 

\,-, ,v . J ;> ^'^ .^ .^ /i:. . ' ■ i- • <* y ."■^ ' - M • - '■ .anHV\ocL . 

■V. ! • 

Tnis li ^i•n*i nooie . 

'Her ratner li at tne corral looKin^ dt Int- coni . 

t t i s e V t' n I n g . 

r n e r e i s a a.rtiTi oc fs . 

Two intereating thinga happen during thia cowpoaing period. Firat 
ahe flpenda a lot of ti»e on apelling in thia piece, unlike moat other 
plecea. She changea KIM'S to KIM even though her original apelling waa 
correct. When the reaearcher aaked her why ahe »ade the change, ahe 
3uat ahrugged. She alao apenda an unuaual amount of time on apelling 
other worda FATHER, CORRAL, FVEKING, and HAMMOCK. When ahe geta 
irritated with thia proceaa, ahe ''-ally comments that ahe ahould "ouat 
put the letter I hear.*' 

The aecond interesting event during composing .illuatrated Anna'a 
aocial atatua. About halfway through the writing period two boya at 
her table got in a diapute over a atolen picture- Anna atepped in, got 
both aidea of the atory, made a deciaion and aettled the diiipute with 
both boya being perfectly happy with the outcoAe. She immediately went 
back to her writing, hardly pauaing before beginning to write again. 
It may be that for aome children interrupt iona are not aa aignificant 
to the writing proceaa aa they might appear to be. For Anna, thia one 
hardly counted at ^11 in terma of writing although it doea illuatrate 
how aoclally adept ahe ia. ; 

The third piece in thia chunk ia another draw/write/ahare epiaode. 

The claaa ia more excited about Halloween than either drawing or 

writing^ and Anna'a production ia not very intereating from any, 

perapective. ^ 

On/ November 9, Anna writea a piece ahe likea a lot. Thia 
composing epiaode ' included fifty-three behaviora: reviaiona, 
rereading^, aubvocalizing, interruptiona, atopping to think, etc. 
After ahe flniahed writing the piece ahe reread it and made aeveral 
other local reviaiona. 
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Figure Vi~25 /^nna'a Text 10/26/32 

• ^ ^\ VIA;^. izk^ liL^.V^livn . 

'-'^ ''^^ ^' aC^,..,. -..';V\NAr\ \rNjiXAr 

H.^yV3V}).e<LA . 



This IV a n ouse • 
I t I s n I c e • 

fhe jirl is -^oinj lo cimo tne trte . 

Tn»i Dirus are fi/lnj • 

TheSKyisuioe. 

The sun IS snin»n; • 

it Is H*Uov<een . Pn 

Figure VI-26 Anna'4 Text 11/09/82 

The :.-,..:rurs"^-:::^/.\V>\n^ 

^ ' . » ' •_. ■ 

" . • ' . ' ' ' ■ > 



/ One aayi'^enct.o Mexico. 

\ The tirst cninj i Ji."^ nas i nenc to tna r-i-najj . 

■■■ I haa so mjcn tun tnac I did^not want to i^o djok to tne (nocel. 

riutihaotofiocaj^eitcloseQ.' 
rhenextda/lHenCtotneoeacn 
\ . analmetafrienoof.nine, 

\ , WCHentoacKtotheraaiBOa, 
i '; ■ rhenlHentcaCKtotnemotel. 
i rnenexttHornlnglHOKeuP 
anaimasjustdreaminyt 
' ' T h e e n 0 . 



During thla piece Anna talked aloud aluoat continually aa ahe 
conpoeed. She wrote ONE DAY I and then atopperi to aay, WHERE 

DID i GO? She nalka to othera around her. WHERE AM I r.OING? No one 
paya auch attention. They're all doing their own worr . Finally, ahe 
aaya, MEXICO I When ahe caae to the word RAMADA ahe had to make a 
deciaion about whether to uae a hard unfamiliar word or change it to an 
eaaier, aore faniliar one. She can't think of another word that will 
fit ao ahe triea the hard one. Her firat attempt ia RMIYDI which ahe 
knowa ia wrong. She diacuaaea it with the reaearcher who doean't give 
her an anawer and finally enda up with RAMADA, aoatly through 
ay Ilable/aound atrategiea. 

One atrategy that Anna carried over from the year before ia trying 
out verioua apellinga on a acratch piece of paper before ahe includea 
It in her text. She uaea thia atrategy with CAUSE for BECAUSE, She 
knowa there 'a aoaething wrong with the word, but ahe can't figure out 
what it ia. Anna aaya ahe like this piece because of the aurpriae 
ending. She calla the ending A JOKE and laugha every time ahe reada 
It. The claaa givea her all aorta of praiae when ahe reada it aloud to 
then. They like the ending, too. 

The piece Anna wrote on 11/16/82 repreaenta atill another 
different kind of text from the othera written during the period. The 
aaaignment ia creative writing on any topic, which Anna uaually 
reaponda well to* But today ahe juat can't get atarted. She chata 
with othera at the table, reada from a copy of The Guinneaa Book of 
World Records, folds paper she'll need for work in another centerr 
chats again, all for nearly fifteen minutes before she begins to write. 
Even then she hfta difficulty drumming up a topic for writing. She 
begins in her uaual way, ONE DAY I WENT,., she, interrupts to tell the 
reaearcher about aurpriaea that M/a. Caldwell has given the class and to 
ask Sharon how to apell her name.. She finiahea the sentence, TO 
SHARON'S HOUSE. She stops agetin to listen to converaation at the next 
table. Throughout the piece she maintains the same level of apparent 
involvement, stopping frequently to chat with classmates about several 
topics seemingly unrealted to her topic. The interesting point ia that 
tb^ finished product does not provide any. evidence of lack of interest. 
In fact, no index of comparison * syntactic, mechanic or semantic 
reveals Anna's noninvolvement in creating this text. In spite of 
all the interruptions, ten lengthy ones, she manages to maintain a 
sense of story and to write syntactic structures that compare in 
complexity to others she writes duri*hg the year and keep levels of 
conventional spelling and punctuation within her own norm. The key to 
how that mayt' be possible may be in her rereadinga, either silent or 
subvocalized, and in her revisions. Anna appears to use each 
interruption as a time to reread and/or revise her text. At one point 
when the class is interrupted by a knock at the door, Anna includes the 
knock ir her text, SO I KNOCK (knocked) ON SHARON'S DOOR AND SHE SAID 
COME IN. II may be that she can incorporate these interruptions in her 
text because the topic is such a familiar one. Ms. Caldwell commented 
that children often write about these friendship quarrels and 
reaolMtions in the texts they produce during free writing time. 
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Flgur« VI-27 Anna' a Taxt 11/16/82 

; ,Onp •'I'\^tloy ' - X • • wanHi^^' ,;.v ^ Sharom 

X ■ w..uV hacV ^D. ;'.r.rny . Uusc. 

i^^oJ<ey^;<!uV ':.X.'v^ wa^£>:.-\o:..,...aV\ttro<\'^..,,j:: 
WiurX'. ' "■c\^'V:V.. '■ ^^rtV.■':;•^V■■now:■'•. ' VlNaV ;. .: 

■•^0. J-:::iiVncicV. :■ ■6Yi/;;;'.:i:SWoDi^ ::. .'door . 
.a\\d._.>3cie..-:."--.sav.d'i^^^ Jlzjl:^,C(i~d.. 
^ok:.'V')0'^ ■ (5/e/'al^//n(:.-::*.qoi:.:.: mad '.and 

JneOayiwcntto^haron'shouse. 

Snaron n«*Q conftpany 

so I NCnt oJCK to oiy nouse , 

I wer\t. lo sleep . 

When I. ^<oKe up i ^ent lu ^naron's house . 

I did not Know iMat. Sn^ron'i cojrpany -^s Gerdloine 

so ' KnocKed on bn^ron's dour 

4Ad i he s a 1 a > C ome » »T • " 

I -sal 0 , O.K. . 

Then Geraljine got said , " 1 i^oin, home . 

The end 

The flixth piece in thla chunk, 12/2/82, la written about a 
anowfcH in the deaart, an extraordinary event. 



Figure VI-28 Anna'a Text 12/2/82 



.;fo Uiui >i.^f'.lfy.\. Ln me 



LiSt nlgn^ .It snored a t ' li ao oq u t v a r i anJ at K i 1 1 kea« . 

In the mof.ning my motner saiJ * " Look outside at oacoquiv^ri . 

We I 0 ok e d • 

Mv Drotner said , " 0 Doy ! 

Wh en My ^.-yr - jc i^. • to school itvy mother said , " I hope it snows n e r ' 

The(^ wn^it. ^. •^^nt DacH r»oire inaron was hoiking t.iT.»s nanu . 
I was laugnin^ at ner • 
The fcnu 



The laat part about Sharon holding E.T.'a hand looks incongruent 

O .- .•••:!•> H.i >. ' ■ PAGE Vl-52. 

ERLC I iflrr'i ^illMu\L^4.i.- ■ ^^^^ ■ 



wlt.h the rmml of the text, and of courae it la- But It la Intereatlng 
to ae« bow that part ca»e to be- Anna's coapoaing continue© alaoat 
without interruption to ...MY MOTHER SAID "I HOPE IT SNOWS HERE." At 
that point ahe interrupta her writing to tall the reaearcher about a 
Chrlfltaaa party the group la planning, Mark, another atudenta acroaa 
the table, beglna to talk aoatly to hiaaelf but aloud about Chrlataaa 
and about E.T. She llatena to hla for awhile and then chata with him 
about E.T. At that point ahe reauaea hc/r coapoalng, without rereading, 
and adda the laat aentencc. It aeeaa that even Anna haa a threahold at 
which point Interruptlona Interfere with the acceptability of the 
written product. In her biaonthly interview that included thia piece 
ahe ranked It laat of all the piecea ahe had written during thia tiae, 
"becauae it had a duab ending.*' She aeeaed to be eabarraaaed that ahe 
had included the part about E.T. holding Sharon's hand. 

The laat piece, written on the aaae day aa the one above, 
iliuatratea Anna'a firat atteapt at global or text level revision. 
Every behavior the researcher obaerved waa either a rereading or a 
revision. She writea the first aentence YESTERDAY I WENT TO THE STORE, 
and then writes THEN I WENT BACK TO MY HOUSE. She atopa to reread the 
two aentencca, pauaea, frowna, and then adda a aentence between the 
two, THEN I BOUGHT SOME PAPER AND A PRESTER (present). The reaainder 
of the revisions are on the local level. 

Aa we review this chunk of Anna'a writing we find aeveral 
intereatlng points eaerging. It la clear that ahe is atteapting a 
variety of texts, factual, descriptive and narrative. She la also 
becoaing aore adept at getting her personality into her writing. The 
place about Mexico waa one of her favorites because it had a twiat at 
the end. She has uaed this strategy before and en]oys watching her 
reader'a reaponse. She ia beginning to explore her aocial relatione in 
her writing. The piece about the apat with Geraldine who wanted Sharon 
all to hf^raelf appara to be a realiatic picture of friends having their 
probleaa. She alao indicated in her bi-aonthly interview that ahe felt 
only two piecea were really good, the Mexico piece and the cat and 
aouae piece froa the previoua aet. She aaid they were best becauae ''I 
was joking on these there's jokes." On the contrary she didn't like 
any of the pieces she wrote aoou^. her drawinga. When the rfeaearcher 
tried to get her to aay why, she juat shrugged and aighed. At thia 
point sh'5 la either unable or unwilling to discuss the particulara of 
her writing. 

Third Chunk: Year II 
The next chunk of Anna's writing covers those pieces, written froa 
January through March. The Christaaa vacation for the Univeraity of 
Arizona was about a aonth long and with the aeaeater exaa period in 
early Deceaber and the achool activities related to prepsrationa for 
the holidays Anna w^^ not obaerved for over aix weeka. 

The firat piece in the new aeaeater waa written on January 20- It 
turned out to be a vsry coapiicated venture which produced one of 
Anna's favorite pieces of tex.t(. 

V 
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Figure VI-29 Anna'ft T©xt 1/20/83 

.../u *i.v^>t/ <4J/iKi ./^y. -t''.:.'/' 



/• y'vj' V^rCV .-r^x 



r4o*« the Heople bot Fouacco 

fter the people haO oarned Ho'or\ there were . ne ai^hes ItiL . 
there nore SJoe people that Mvco in i villi je « 
iiut there nas a l^oy ►<no wa:» very mean . 
isnerjaOtHograndson^. 

One oay ihe lajy tola ncr t^o g i .nu:- o fis lo find out r^nire tne 

pe op I t h I d tne as he s . , ♦ „L 

^neo the ooys c^nie o«ck tney to M tre.r jranJnother tney Juooc tne 

ashes* 

du t t hey Killed tfie lady . 

The doys, burieJ her . 

They founo a plant gro,<inj on . 

AnfJ that is non tf»e people jot trioir tojaLco « 

the e r» 0 



The class had been reading Papago legends and Anna came across one 
called HOW THE PEOPLE GOT TOBACCO, She found it very intereating and 
decided to retell it in her creative writing for the day. Anna usually 
prefers writing in manuscript, but she decides to write this piece in 
cursive which makes the writing process much slower and more labored 
than usual. She chooses to rewrite many letters over and over because 
their form doesn't meet her standard. Twice she inadvertantly prints a 
word. When that occurs she looks up at the researcher, points to the 
printed word and laughs but does not make a change, 

Anna aubvocalizes during the whole piece. The story is a 
complicated one, and she struggles to keep the events in their correct 
order and to tell only what she needs to. The researcher asked about 
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Ho' ok and Anno ratcilla an aarliar part of tha atory that idantlflti 
Ho' ok aa a wlckad witch. Sha chooaaa not to inciuda any of that 
inforaation in har writing^ howavar . 

In ita flrat varaion thia piaca anda with WHEN THE BOYS CAMii BACK 
THEY TOLD THEIR GRANDHOTHER THEY FOUND THE ASHES. Whan aha raada tha 
piaca aloud, tha raaearcher aaka if tha aahea wara the tobacco. Anna 
ffliiiya, **Uh-oh, I don't undaratand." She goaa back to tha lagand, 
rareada tha whoia atory and dacidaa aha naada to add aore to her piece. 
Sha wrltaa tha raaalning four aantencea and announcea, "There!" 

Anna ia very pleaaed with thla piece. In her bi-aonthly Interview 
that included thia atory ahe put it at the top of both llata, hara and 
Ha. Caldwell 'a. She coaaenta that ahe liked thia atory beat bacauaa it 
waa an intaraating^ coaplicated legend and ahe waa pleaaad with her 
retelling of it. </ 

J 

Tha next piece, THE MOUNTAIN, ia one of Anna's aoat aophlaticated 
piocaa of writing ayntactlally . It containa 9.3 vi^rda per T-unit. 

Figure VI-30 Anna'a Text Z/3/&3 

.'.'ri» ,j<i& "^n*:? (mU ri.'#uiA. in ^\,ft 

LUJuUl r.^o Aq V.c'.pM. lJi-^\ ^fr 

, r<'s,\\Vjr " V, K^Tf) (y^^ tlai.-? ^T'V* • 

fr^ur."^j.,A ., \3iv-r t^y h- . .. 

:.Yj/7/ J*;'^n from Ihc. „ iiyu , firJ .f^cr 
A^t "^0^, A'^. -" ^'.-v .-..rc\..K- \>vr„. 4c 

. . -./'fjuj.^. .iin\ :/^<7 

Ine Mountain • ^^ ^ 

One nijnt fcnnj at tne mountain • 

bnt; tr/lng to fail jOwn ^0 sne cojIj jo to tr. c noipitdi . 

But ner mocner nearu rier anj saiJ f " oet oown rrom tnore . " 
So tnna ?iaa Co coine ao^n rrom tne mountain • 
Hnna;»dlJ>"lwantedtJhurtinyseir 1 " 

Her notner saiJ tnat if sne uio tnat sfiL i40ulo ha^k to :>tuy in tne 

hospital. 
Sofcnnasaid»"jK> 
I Hiil never ^0 up tne mountain t " 
jo Ennan twer went Co tnemountain • 

one J-y cnna went up to tne mOLr jin 
ana sh? fell do^n I'rom the top t 

And ner Tiocner neard ner fall JOi^n from tne top . 
.'io theyrusnec?nertotnehospital, 

The doctor saiu that sne would have to st|iy dt tne nospitui for 
a i4 e eK • 

When tnna vjot out of tne hospital tier inotner gave ner a ^paOKing 
NOi^tnnaaods'notwoto themountaini 

Even though the atory waa produced nearly i without pauaing^ it 
turna ot to be very coaplex. In the flrat few aantencea ahe uaea 
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ttdverbifll phra«e«, prapositional phraaoa, ••beddiid nominal clauaeft, an 
illative (inferential) connector that introduciia an embedded adverbial 
ci«utte, t% difljunctive inter -T-unit connector, conjoined 'verba, and 
dialogue. Senantically the piece includee eevaral relatively complex 
ldeaa--a child who wanta to 'hurt herself ao ahe can go to the hoopltal^ 
a protective yet angry nothor, /»nd appropriate puniaheeent i'or the 
child who diao'beya. It ian't alwaya clear what notivea direct, the 
actiona of charactere, but It ia clear that for the moat part Anna 
telltt complicated atory very well. She ratea thin piece aecond on 
her liat of preference and laugha at the ending, even though ahe won't 
aay why. Perhapa ahe'a enjoying they^riter'a prerogative to deal with 
nificreanta any way ahe pleaaea. / 

On February 1/ Anna'a writing performance ia radl^caHv different 
froa that of juat two weej|^a earlier. 

Figure VI-31 Anna'a Text 2/17/83 

M^ U- . . rt 

^/.^t^ ... ^. .du *A,*t,U /ji\fU.t 

« J A. .-rt^if u. Aat.yk jtU^t , 

k it Ajki . .1.' .A„^f M 'ff .. ► . 

I . ' • 

:>aturnisthe'ieconuliirgki:itpianet* ^ 

" 

iaturntls the sixtn planet trom me sun • 
3. 

l>sturn is ainoii niujer tridD Jyptter , 
*t . 

Saturn nas nine mouns • 
5. 

It's not a heavy ^Jijnut'. 
o . 

It ridS at lease iu moons • 
7 . 

TherinOs mdKe Saturn look very Dtautiful • 
d 

The rings are tiatje or iuy pieces of roCf< . 
^ • *- . 

It alsu has i? moons • 

Thia piece ia expOaitory, unlike the more familiar narrative Anna 
uaually writea. The aentencea are fft.lrly short, 6.3 words per T~unit, 
with the text as a' whole largely disconnected and the aentencea 
actually numbered. Thia new format for writing had come about aa the 
result of one child's request tor the teacher to help him finri 
something to write about. She suggested he try factual writing so he 
wrote a report on a paricular breed of dog he was interested in. When 
he shared hia writing with the claaa everyone wanted to do r^portm. 
Anna chose to do hers about the planet Saturn. 

It is interesting to note that even though this text ia »uch 
Shorter than the one before it, the number of writing behaviors 
observed during the composing episode jump from 21 to 4?. Sh*& bagma 
with consulting re'aource material, a World Book encyclopedia, writes 
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thm firat lina^ b«gin« thm ••cond lin* ^ith the woru SPACE ond then 
rttvlAM it to SATURN* At thia pointy mhm rarooda the laat aotntifftnce^ 
looka back at the encyclopedia^ interrupta to aak a claaaaate for a 
piece of paper ^ atopa to think a ainute or two and^ then aakea a coaaent 
to the reaearcher about not knowing what to do ne:^t« The two of thea 
talk about the optiona available and Anna decidea to read through the 
whole article once and then decide what to odd next. She atopa to talk 
to othera at her table^ goea back to the encyclopedia and gota 
diatracted by an article on anakea. he text of the encyclopedia ia 
difficult for her. She finally givea up on thia reaource and geta 
another* It ia even aora difficult ao a^e puta it away and geta a book 
about apace froa another atudent* She finda a sentence ahe wanta to 
include in her text and begina to copy i,t. The reaainder of th^ 
coapoaing epiaode continues in the aaae vein. 

During thia interchange of aoving from one reaource to another and 
at ill another^ an intertsating event occurs. Anna noticaa that three 
different aourcea calculate Saturn's aoona differently. At firat, ahe 
ciinga to the firat aource aa the correct one^ but when the reaearcher 
aaka her why, ahe can^t explain her reasoning. Then when ahe finda the 
third aource that aaya Saturn haa fifteen aoona^ ahe decidea it auat be 
right becauae "it haa the aoat." She triea to get her** teacher'a 
attention ao ahe can aak about the moons but Na. Caldwell ia busy. The 
queation ia left unreaolved. ' ^ 
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On March 10 Anna wrltaa a atory about E.T. During thia weak th«, 
children warn aaklng booka of , their own writing to ahare with their 
claaamatea and children in other claaaea. Many of the ' booKa 
re.^reaented a coabination of Papago culture with a aore atandurd 
aain«.^reaa Aaerican culture auch aa THb: DAY E.T. WAU UH'TOl <a Papago 
holy aan) and THE DAY HO'OK FELL IN LOVE WITH E.T. Anna'a E.T. place 
plcturea the little alien diaobeying hia mother and going to a dance. 
Even E.T. geta puniahed when he doea wrong and learna not to do it 
a9a4n. 

The laat .piece in thia chunk ia another ono of Anna's fantaeiea 
that appearfl to have a grounding In real life, like THE MOUNTAIN and 
GOING TO SHARON'S HO'lSE. In thift dreaa-liko atory Anna wina $1000,000 
in the Arizona lottery. 

cr' 

Thia atory repreaerta how efficiently Anna can tie the varied 
parta of a text together at the aaa^ tiae aa ahe aakea up theae 
ional oventa.. anna haa had really very little experience with the 
. Uery. She haa watched her aother buy ticketa occaaionally end even 
.in aaall aaounta like ^2 or »5. She aay even have aeen the grand 
drawing . on T.V., but for the moat part the fantasy ia her creation. 
Shft weaves the events together with exciteaent and suspense. THEY WERE 
READY TO CALL THE WINNER. THEY CALLED MY NAME. AND I GOT 5100.000. 
The reader can alaoat hear the crowd ^pplauding and cheering. The good 
cheer doesn't end here, however; she buys two tickets to Hawaii and 
signs autographa until her pen runs out of ink. 

It is interesting to note the connectors that Anna uaea to relate 
the eventa of her story. Up to thia point her strategy has been aainly 
to conjoin ideas with AND, thereby indicating that aost eventa were of 
equal value. In thia piece, Anna uses not only tiae aarkera to join 
events but Causality af^rkers aa well. SO THE NEXT DAY I WENT TO 
HAWAII. ...WE DID NOT WaNT TO COME BACK. SO WE DIDN' T. . .EVERYBODY WAS 
MAD AT US BECAUSE WE DID NOT COME BACK THE WEEK BEFORE. She aiauaerf 
doae connectors, however. She writes SO WE^ DON'T CARE when she really 
aeans BUT WE DON'T CARE. Her aiscue on ^he pronoun THEY in the next 
line ia interesting. She aay have been atteapting one of her twiata at 
the end. Is the dream, really about herself or could it be about 
lioaeone else? If she's working tc^ward a surprise ending ahe can't 
quite pull it off. The ending she settles on, FROM THEN ON. ..does 
achieve atorynesa, though. 
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Figure VI-32 Anna' a Text 3/24/63 

C : • : • liifi>jjoy. IT: •.hflcLlooyCo. — L.... 

1 ^ 

One do/ JX.: day JIl- ^woc5i:ir\ . j±V^ c g\■o'^<i* 

} r.'A^vO^'TJL-fiir^jVhiliJ^AQii.o/^ 7 6» rtV<r/^, 

/7;f/_u\/.=rc fknf{y^tiD^c^-\lL^.ti ) r . .. .J-uw/'/io 

-o£___.e^^V; S.cLJdit--^v\£jCt:_-c)<^yL^lL,.\v)cn£l. 

^ -\1aw<i\»._^A<L::.ci\"^d:_.roy_JyW._A\fv(^ 

The Day I Hao $iOO,000 

One day i ^^as in the grand drawing tor tne Arizona Lottery 
• 

They were ready to call the winner • 

They called my name • 

And X got iOOtOOO dollars • 

All the people were clapping for me • 

I was so happy tnat I laughed • 

Then the next day I got two tickets to Hawaii • 

Everybody asked if they could have m> autograph • 

I signed too many papers that my pen ran out of inK • 

So the next day I went to Hawaii • 

He and my friena had so mucn fun that we dio not want to come oacK 
So we d i dn< t • 

I paid another week in Hawaii • 

When me and my friend got dack everybody was maa at us oecause 

we did not come bacK the week before • 
So we didn't care • 
We were going to Mexico • 
Thon we went to Mexico • 

From then on nobody has seen me ano my friend • 
The End 
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The eufcmary data for Year H presi^nted after thia aection aake it 
evident that ahe haa grown in all are«a--ayntax, orthographica, 
•eaantlca and pregaatica--during the aecond half of Year II. Her 
atoriea are generally longer, more coepleji aeeantically and more 
aophiaticeted ayntactically • There are aoee exceptiona, ae we have 
noted, but for the aoat part Anna's written product deaonatratea a 
greater control over aoat written taeka. Her proceaa data reveala aore 
reviaiona and rereadinga, often occurring together, and a aophiaticeted 
use of eany reaourcea- Even though her coapoaing proceaa ia often 
Interrupted by varioua events, ahe aeeaa not to be diatracted auch 
unleaa ahe'a atruggling with a topic of little intereat or a forr that 
ia new and difficult. 

Fourth Chunk: Year II 

Thia laat chunk of four pieces Anna wrote in April and May 
llluatrate all of thoae points. 

Figure VI-33 Anna's Text 4/7/83 

' ^ i.''::^' ^j;^.;— f'Atl 

Lu:ar<i ',/^o. -"-'90 :.vVn"; ■•niv.;.\;;T^UO.T:X«.*-:-''-' 
VioU'-T ■ (jC^'I- Vvc all uH»/,+ H\,TV\tr\ .rf^-^er 

The Arizona 

One day I went to tne Arizona 83 f»ir • 
We nad lots of fun • 
We Ment in the haunted house • 

Our ^hole family was scared to go in the naontfed nouse . 
Buti^eaMw^jncin* 

Then after thaf we went to the hamirer • 
Only two people could sit on each siae . 
So me and my cousin sat on one side • 
and my mother and father s^t on the other sue . 
Mo one else in our family wanted to go on tne hammer . 
But *Jhen stie ^nd my cousin went- on tne hammer it nas scary . 
Then «e alJ went home ^ . « 

ana in tne niant we all were talking aDout tninys at tne ;irl^ona oi . 

Thia piece on the Arizona atate fair haa d,84 worda per T-unit, 
86X conventional apelling (even though ahe haa conaiatent trouble with 
ARIZONA) and includea a total 115 worda. Her invented spellings 
indicate her knowledge of phoneae/grapheae correapondence (HOLE FAMILY, 
ONLY TWO PEOPLE, KNOW ONE ELSE), and ahe deaonatratea complete control 
over capitalization. Her laat sentence aay contain an error (la AT 
acceptable there?), but again her awareness of story language ia 
evident. 

Her next piece, TRACK MEET, was a struggle for her to write. Thia 
was her second piece for the day and ahe had difficulty choosing a 
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topic. Hm product 6how*d It. 



Figure VI-34 Anna'* T#xt 4/7/83 



Track fleet 

One day I went ^[tt\ some people to a track meet • 
1 came In second place at the track meet . 
I was In the broaa jump and in a relay race • 
Sharon and Michael Lopez are going next wecK . 
1 like going to the track meets in Tucson . 

Even with a fairly low level of involvenent^ ahe atill produced 
9.6 worda per T-unit^ 04^ conventional spelling and dOx conventional 
punctuation^ It ie important to note that this piece waa written in 
curaive, which ia difficult for her. 

The next piece, TUCSON^ ia the longest and moat aophiaticated 
piece Anna writea over the two yeara of the atudy. It recalls probably 
one of the aoat exciting experiencea of Annate achool year. The day 
before ahe wrote the piece two of th^i reaet^rchera who had worked on 
the writing project all year picked up Anna and the other children in 
the atudy and brought thea to Tucson for an overnight viait to the 
caapua and to their hon^ea for all aorta of f<nsstivitiea. The next 
morning they were delivered safely (and aleepily) betck to their 
claaarooaa. 

Anna could hardly wait to write her atory. She sat down quickly^ 
got her writing aaterials together and wrote this account of her 
venture. 
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Figure VI-35 Anna's Text 4/14/83 



Tucson 

One day I i^ent to Tuicson to st<<y Mitn sotne people • 

tifi nent to tnu f* I <no t ar i u <n <ind then to the tluseum of Aruona » 

Then ^te nent to tne arctdc • 

irfe had lot:* of if on • 

After thae M&nl to l^ksi Vaughan's nouse to put our ciotnes ana 

i i eep I ng bd Js ana y t 
Then xfl Nent to Miss Kasten's noose to nave tne cooKOyt . 
flichael and Gaoriel and t/irjH ana U»<ayne Here SHimming direaoy • 

After Michael Has cooKing the not dog^ • 
Then He atd • 

After that e nad ice cream for OdSisert • 

Then me and iiss v/au^han ano bnna und Kuth nent to Cne Tuc^kon Mat I • 
tie Hent on tne escalator and iooKeo at tne records and cicCnes 
and niss Vaughan bougnt herself sofrtethlng • 
The^n nc Hunt to tne YMCA to sn^m • 
We stopped SHimming at 9tOo • 

Then Me went bacH to Miss Vaughan*s nou<ie and had cereal Hitn oananai 

0 

Then h& Hatcned a little t«v. and tnen nent to be a • 

In the morning *ie jot ready ano nad cereal wi tn oananas ana itr *i/oerr i es 

and milK ana donuts • 
We Hent to go pich up chose Micnael p Oaoriel t Virgil f Unayne ano iiss 

Kasten • 
We met theio at tne university 
ano then ne ca.ne to school * 
The End 



Anna doaar/t chooae worcia that are easy to apell or avoid 
difficult onea. She invents r>LANETARIUH, MUSEUM, ARCADE and difficult 
nanea like VAUGHAN, KASTEN, iilCHAELr GABRIEL, VIRGIL and DWAYNE. She 
)ceepa all the events in their correct order and even reabera what ahe 
had to eat. 

This coapoaing activity waa a delight to obaervap She stops only 
occaaionally to confirm a detail with the researcher. She ia driven by 
her aesa^ge and the need to communicate It with the others in her room. 
It seemed that telling it was ailmoat as »uch fun being there, a fun 
that waa not daunted by necessary revisions and rereadings. 

The last piece we observed, 4/28/83, waa written in the midst of 
preparationa for an awards banquet and summer vacation. Ma, Caldwell 
waa out of the room for a meeting and her usual steady influence waa 
absent. Anna had difficulty chooaing a topic and finally aettled on a 
recent trip to f<ocky Point in Mexico. 
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Figure VI-36 Anna^a T^xt 4/26/83 

^ • I ' " ^ 




Rocky Point 

One SMAmer day our TaniHy iwenn to f<ocKy Point • 
It tooK aboMt i hoars i 
We saN Mr* Vosoerg • 
He Mas a nice man • 

We to Id ghost stories and roasteo marihtnaliows • 

But the next day Ne Ment to to»<n anJ Dou^^nc some oreau • 

Th.e next day Me went to SHim • 

But the next day fie had to go notne • The end 



One intareating coapoaing event occurred. A child acroaa the 
table read Anna'a atory 5fter It waa flniahed and actually went to the 
trouble of looking up the word BOUGHT in the dictionary for her aince 
they both knew it waa alapelled but neither knew how to correct the 
error. Typically for Anna, though, aha decided not to change it. She 
telle her claaaaate, "Thia tiae it doean't aatter." 
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Table VI-7 Words per Story: Anna Year II 




Story Number 




Story Number 
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Table VI-9 Clauses per T-Unit: Anna Year II 




Story Number 



Table VI-- 10 Syntactic Development: Anna Year II 




Yr. 1 Yr. 2. Yr. I Yr. 2 Y r. \ Yf> ? Yr. 1 Yr. 2 

. T '.V(lt< Clwusct FSta^*^ Ci?nnccCr»rt 
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Table VI-U Percent Conventional Spelling: Anna Year II 



PercenCage 
Convenclonal 




t z. I ^ S ^ 1 )i 7 /a n /3 ti /r/i /-/ -v..-— 

Story Number 



1 
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DevttlopiiMt of Llngulatic Syatena: Year II 



rh« sane four oaphaaM - ayntax, orthographies, aeaantics and 
pragAatlca * taat aarvad aa tha franawork for auaaarlzlng davalopaant 
acroaa Yaar I will alao fraaa tha auaaary of Year II. 



For tha purposes of cosparing Anna's syntactic davelopaent acroaa 
the two years of the study the aaae indices used in the auaaary of Year 
I will also bo applied to Year II. 

Beginning once again with words per story, Table VI-7 reveals the 
saae aaltatory developaental pattern in Year II aa evidenced in Year I. 

The coaposing in context section has illustrated the coaposite reasons 
for that evident pattern. The inforaation suggests that ac;ross the two 
years, Anna's atory length increases oversll, psrticularly during the 
aecond half of Year 11. Aa pointed out earlier, this pattern is 
disguised when the figures are coabined or collapsed into aeana, 
eliainating auch valuable inforaation. For that reason a consistent 
effort has been aade to represent a visual picture of Anna's 
developaental change acroaa coaposing epiaodea, with possible 
explanations for that change arising out of the coaposing in context 
inforaation. 

In the area of words per T-unit, Table VI -8 deaonatratea that 
although the pattern ia aoaewhat aore stable and reflecta a aoveaent 
toward an increaae overall, the uneven pattern identified in Year I 
reaaina. Much fluctuation occurs across stories. 

Clauses per T-unit, the aost traditional index of syntactic 
aaturity, is not particularly enlightening either, as evidenced In 
Table VI-9. When the storiea froa Year II are divided in half and the 
second half coapared to the first, soae increase is evident. An 
average of 1.3 clauses per T-unit occurs in the first hslf and 1.4 
clauaea per T-unit in the second. That increase is ainiaal, however. 
Again, the greateat inaighta concerning Anna's aentence structure and 
its aaturity coae when the coapoaing in context inforaation ia 
considered for each writing episode. 

Table VI-10 illuatratea the types of T-uuits, clauaea, phraaea and 
connectora. Anna uses in Year II and coaparea thea with those of Year 
I. In the T-unlt category dialogue occura leaa often in Year II than 
in Year I, while the percentage of unapecified T-unit types increaaea. 
While not represented in this graph, headinga occur three tiaea aa 
often in Year II aa in Year I. Both aazea and queationa alao occur 
less frequently in Year II. Possible explanation for these occurrencea 
are to be found when all eleaenta of coapoaing - peraonal, teak and 
strategy - are aeen in aynergistic interaction within each epiaode. 



Syntax 
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In the clauaft cotagory, an increaAe occura in the percentage of 
conjoined clauaea,^ while noainala and adverbiala remain atable. 
Perhaps this change reflecta an atteept to handle more ideaa 
aimultaneoualy than in Year I, an indication of cognitive aa well aa 
linguistic development. 

On the phraae level the graph illuatratea that Anna 'a ay n tactic 
change over the two yeara haa occurred moatly on thia level. She has 
begun in Year II to add more modification to baaic noun and verb 
phraaea by providing adjectivea within noun phraaea and by increaaing 
the number of prepoaitional phraaea which aerve primarily as 
adverbiala. While percentagea of connector typea change aoaewhat from 
Year I to Year II , that change ia not aignificant in any area. 

It aeema then, that syntactically the most aignificant change in 
Anna 'a written product across the two years occura at the phrase level 
aa she begins to increase the complexity of her sentence structure by 
embedding within both nominal and adverbial phraaea. It ia also 
suggested that moat aapects of syntax , as evidenced by words per atory 
and worda and clauses per T-unit, appear to be influenced more by 
contextual factora operating during the composing epiaode than by aome 
overall evidence of competence. 

Orthography 

The sunmary of Anna's Year II orghographic data will include 
information relative to spelling, punctuation, capitalization and 
letter formation. 

Spelling 



Table VI-11 shows Anna's percentage of conventional spelling. The 
same uneven pattern which haa grown so familiar is evidenced here 
again. In this classroom, Ms. Caldwell occaaionally allotted some time 
for spelling instruction. Generally that instruction involved 
providing the class with a list of words from a speller early in the 
week and teating their maatery of thoae words later in the week. In 
this class, as well in Ms. Howard' a, many different types of resources 
were provided for children's use during composing. Anna used many of 
those resources during any given composing episode with some types 
taking precedence over others depending on what words needed to be 
spelled, who she sat with, her particular mood and inclination of the 
day and what other classmatea were doing. 

When Anna's Year II spelling patterns are more closely examined, 
several interesting features arise. Only ten worda are spelled 
unconventionally more than twice. Of those ten, fi.ve are spelled the 
same way every time and are only used in one £itory. ARIOZONA for 
Arizona, FRAND for FRIEND, HAMER for hammer, MICHEAL for Michael and 
TRICK for TRACK. Of the remaining five, the word WHEK was spelled the 
aame way every time, WHAN, but it was found in three stories, two in 
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DftCMber and onm in March. 

Tha raaaining words ravaai int<?i'eating attanpta to work toward a 
convantional apalling. Navar aovea froa NARE In Octobar to NAVER In 
Fabruary avan though aha apalla it convantional ly in tha aoae atory. 
Apparantly thia apalling raaaina unstable aince ahe goes back to NAVER 
in March. Morning bacoaaa MORRING in October^ Novaabar and Daceabar 
but than changaa to MORING in April. PLAYED only appaara thrae tiaaa 
during Yaar 11^ and three in the aaae atory in October^ the cat and 
Mouaa atory. First Anna spells it PLAYD and then in the laat aentence 
aha triaa an unuaual atory*like atructure that gives her trouble. The 
story had been written in the past tense but she wrote Mhe laat 
sentence aa "Then on they PLAY together and he never PLAY a joke." 
Anna read the verba in the paat tenae when ahe read the text aloud to 
the resesrcher. 

One other word^ THEIR^ was spelled conventionally three tiaea^ as 
THER in s story in Deceaber and ss THERE twice in the ssae story in 
Janusry. 

Few of Anns' s unconventionsl spellings sre difficult to interpret 
given theory froa Reed snd Ferreiro snd Teberosky. ESKLADER for 
escslstor, FAILL for fell^ GOST for ghost, HERT for hurt are all easily 
accounted for. Soae era aore difficult to explain: UETPET for Kitt 
Peak, SCORDY for acary, (Maybe acaredy-cat?) or UNISTE for univeraity. 
In the final analyaia it is clear that Anna'a probleaa with apelling 
are ainiaal and indicate active atteapta to apply hypotheaea about how 
to repreaent in written text worda that are faailiar orally. For thoae 
worda she uaea aoat often, conventional apelling ia the rule. 

Punctuation 



Aa in Yesr 1, Anns' s perforaance in supplying conventional 
punctustion is dependent on the type of punctuation required by each 
atory. She deaonstrstes aore success iVi soae sreas than in others. 
She has aost control over questions asrka and periods, lOOX and 87. IX 
respectively, with less control over coaaas (33. 3x) and quotstion asrks 
<19.2'(>. All of these percentages show growth over Year I. 

Cspitslizstion 



Unlike her perforaance in Yesr I Anns does produce soae 
cspitslizstion errors in the aiddle of words, all proper nouns - ALohs, 
BsBsqueure (Bsbsquivari) , and vetpet (Kitt Peak). All other probleaa 
involved proper nouns or headings except "I hope It snows..." which asy 
hsve involved cspitslizing the second instance of sn initisl letter the 
next tiae it sppesrs in the sentence even though it wss insppropriste 
to do so. 

Letter Forastion 
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The flaae two problema of letter for»ation that characterized 
Anna'a Year I written product can atill aerve to represent Year Il'a 
letter reveraal and curaive handwriting probleaa. In the area of 
reveraalfl^ Anna reversed B'a and D'a a total of 12 timea out of 213 
inatancea of thoae letters produced or 5.6Xf not much of a problem. In 
Year II her B/D reversals total 11 cue of 406 instances (considering 
both aanuacript and cursive) or 2.7X, even leas of a problen. To our 
knowledge no direct inatruction occurred on this iasue. It was 
occasionally a topic of conversation at Anna's writing table when 
another writer pointed it out, but for the most part the iaproveaent 
case about without direct comment. 

The other letter formation problem Anna demonstrated during Year 
II Involved cursive, she often made comments about her dislike for 
cursive and the tact that it slowed down her composing. Since Ms. 
Caldwell left the decision about whether to compose in manuscript or 
cursive to the writer, Anna almost always chose to print. The class 
was exposed to traditional handwriting inatruction on a regular basis. 

Semantics/Pragmatics 

Discussion of genre, topic and content will provide some insights 
into the semantic quality of Anna's writing. In depth semantic 
analysis will be assigned to further study. 

Genre 



It is clear from evidence provided in the composing in context 
section that Anna has control over the story structure of narratives. 
Some other genres have offered her more of a challenge. 

All pieces Anna produced during Year II could be categorized 
similarly to those of Year I. Of the twenty-one pieces we observed her 
writing, twelv were narratives, two were classified expository and the 
remaining seven pieces were categorized as "Other.** 

As in Year I the familiar narrative provides few serious problems. 
Character and setting are often left mostly to the reader's 
imagination so that the writer can concentrate on plot. Events are 
carefully sequenced, and some are quite complex, e.g. Cat and House. 
Anna likes to set her imagination free on these narratives and while 
most probably have some anchor in real events she has experienced, 
there is also an element of the dreamer in her narratives. She often 
likes to end her narratives with a twist, surprising the reader with an 
unexpected turn of events or explanation for the whole affair. 

Expository pieces still give Anna problems. The composing in 
context section for those pieces illustrate that she isn't yet sure how 
to get information from a resource into her own composition. Her 
physical behaviors increase during those episodes; she sharpens 
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pencils, talks to clasanateB, stretches, yawns, fidgets and In general 
evidences the saie sorts of behaviors as graduate students writing 
dissertation proposals or professors writing first drafts of articles. 
Probably a safe prediction would be that given the same opportunity and 
fret^dom to produce exposltorles as she has narratives, Anna will become 
•ore comfortable and aucceaaful with that genre. 

The pieces representing the "Other" genre are those Anna produced 
In response to her drawing or to atory starter. As for quality of 
text, these pieces are decldely more constrained than are Anna's 
narratives. The pragmatics of producing these pieces are quite 
different from the narrative situations in that the drawing itself, the 
visual aapect, aeems to atand for or reprot^^ent ideas that need no 
further comment. To describe the picture would be redundant since the; 
audience never reads the text without the accompaning drawing. 
Furthermore, the artistic element of the communication seems to be 
valued at least as much as the text by both the teacher and the other 
students. To compare this "Other'* category syntactically, 
orthographical ly or semantically with either the narratives or the 
expository pieces would be like evaluating Faulkner by Picasso's 
atandards. Even though Anna is neither a Faulkner nor a Picasso, we 
cannot gain much insight into her writing development by lumping these 
pieces together. The aspect of genre in semantic evaluation clearly 
Illustrates why writing development must be examined within a context 
that includes all of the relevant elements of each composing event. 

Topic and Content 



Without exception the twenty-one pieces Anna wrote during Year II 
were self -selected topics. Even the atory starters were chosen out of 
Asny possible options provided only as suggestions for those who needed 
some help selecting a topic. Some topics were repeat performers: 
visiting with friends, animal tales, and stories growing out of real 
events such as the Ariona State Fair and trips to Tucson and Rocky 
Point, Mexico. 

Anna indicated she likes to make her readers laugh or show 
surprise when they read or listen to her pieces. She especially liked 
the piece about winning the lottery because she felt it was exciting to 
win money and go to places like Hawaii and Mexico. It is here we see 
the dreamer in Anna. 

One interesting piece of information about the content of Anna's 
stories came up in a bi-monthly interview on April 2dth. The 
researcher pointed out to Anna that she always ranked her make believe 
narratives higher on her preference list than narratives about real 
events. Anna replied by saying that it was always easier to write a 
made-up story "because your ideas j'^rt come and you can 3ust write them 
down instead of remembering what yce did." Anna doesn't yet appreciate 
her talent for havinq ideas "just come." With a supportive 
learning/writing environment perhaps Anna will develop that 



appreciation. 



One other element of Anna's writing deveiopnent which has not been 
discussed directly Is her awareness of her own writing process, of her 
strengths and weaknesses, of strategies that either work or don't work 
and the reasons why aome pieces turn out better than others. Her 
ti^nswera to questions on ail the Interviews reveal that either she 
hasn't yet developed this awareness or is reluctant to talk about it. 
This is where the composing in context information again becomes 
invaluable. When Anna composes her short twists on the end of a story, 
she may not be able to verbalize why she likes that strategy or why it 
works, but she la definitely aware of whether it works with individual 
readers. When she reads the finished piece aloud to an audience she 
watches carefully for a sign of recognition of her strategy, and when 
it comes she smiles with delight. Perhaps that is the beginning of 
metacognltion relative to composing. Or perhaps because of cultural 
and/or personal attributes, others may never know what Anna knows about 
her own writing. 
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CHAPTER VII: GORDON 
by Pandra Wilde 
J/itroduction 



Gordon is a iively^ sociable, and creative child who provided a 
good deal of ple^isure and laughter during the course of the study. He 
enjoyed being part of the research :nd often went out of his way to 
make sure that the researchers got tie data they needed. Gordon was 
chosen as a subject who ia average in teriRs of ability and development. 
His progress in third grade war^ satisfactory but not outstanding; at 
the end of that year a decision was made to put him in the elementary 
school's pre-fourth-grade class rather than promoting him to fourth 
grade in the Intermediate school. This decision was as much for social 
reasons as for academic ones; Gordon's teacher felt he was lesa mature 
than many of the other students. ^ 

Gordon is well-liked by his peers, who enjoy his energy, 
enthusiasm, and quirky aenae of humor. He spends a lot of time 
interacting with other children in school, some of it related to 
schoolwork and some of it purely social. Particularly in the second 
year of the study, other childrem became aware that Gordon was often a 
valuable writing resource for them; he was often able to help them 
think of an idea, figure out how to spell a word, or use the 
dictionary. He was especially helpful with Mark> a friend of his who 
was very insecure and unadept as a writer. Gordon often sat with Hark 
during writing time and gave him moral support and just the right 
amount of help. 

Gordon's father was interviewed during the second year of the 
study. He reported that Gordon can basically understand Papago but 
apeaks very little of it, although he wants to learn more of it. 
Gordon's sister has been learning to write in Papago in the 
intermediate school, and Gordon's father feels that he probably will do 
so too when he gets to the intermediate school. Both Gordon and his 
sixth-grade sister read and write a lot at home, Gordon writes every 
night and also brings home his stories from school. His writing at 
home is all in the form of stories. They have a big dictionary at home 
and Gordon uaea it a lot when writing-^hls father feels that getting 
the dictionary was very helpful for Gordon's writing. When the 
researcher remarked on the variety of print and evidence of writing in 
the father's office, he mentioned that he often takes written work home 
(report writing, etc.) and that Gordon ia very aware of it. Gordon's 
father was stuck by the improvement in Gordon's length and quality of 
story, handwriting, and spelling over 2 years. He is obviously very 
proud of Gordon's work and enjoys his imagination. 

Ms. Howard, in May, also commented on Gordon as a person and as a 
writer: 

He seems to enjoy writing even when it's not an assignment. 
He writes at home and he writes me letters frequently. He's 
a generous little boy and he's very aware of what's happening 
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with other people. When I was aick he sent me a get well 
card with a little story on it to make «e feel better^ so he 
uses his writing in his everday life. He's very aware of 
writing aa communication and I think that shows when he's 
writing for an audience. When he knows that someone else is 
going to read it, his writing is to the point and he has a 
lot of information. 

Gordon Writing : Year I 



In the work of any writer, many linguistic and personal factors 
are interacting at once; these need to be examined to get a sense of 
all the influences going into a single composition. Gordon's writing 
princess will be looked at across Year I and again across Year II from 
several perspectives, going from global to narrower concerns. A 
section sumarizing developmental trends will follow. 

Concepts of Writing 

During writing concepts interviews in October and March, as well 
as m three periodic interviews about his stories^ Gordon revealed a 
good deal about how he conceives of writing. To him, writing is a 
fairly straightforward, uncomplicated matter; "I just sit there^ and 
then I thinV then I write it." This is reflected in his composing 

behavior; he u-jver agonizes over what to write about but just plurges 
right in. When asked why he chooses some of his stories as better than 
others, he usually refers only to the content, saying, for instance, 
that a story is good "because we found some eggs," or "because it's how 
the parrot got to talk." He also can give a very global assessment of 
why he likes a story: "it's the words, and the letters, and how it 
sounds." Also, he says that you can tell a good writer because their 
stories are sometimes funny and sometimes sad. He also feels that 
surface aspects of writing are important; he says consistently that a 
good writer is one who has good handwriting, "writes straight .. .and 
never wakes no mistakes." A good writer doesn't write "sloppy or 
crooked/* in contrast to bad writers who have messy papers when they 
erase, which "makes black marks and tears the paper." He also feeis 
that his teacher would prefer his longer stories, that length is an 
import^4nt measure of a story's worth. He sees these surface aspects of 
writing as important for success in the adult world. Spelling is 
important because if you're "a police" you have to write well on the 
job. Other adults get forms where "they haVe to fill out all the 
blanks," and if words are. misspelled, "he'll^give it back to you." By 
contrast, Gordon feels that in writing a personal letter to another 
adult spelling doesn't matter because "it's your writing." 

In general, these interviews reveal a writer who is relatively 
unsophisticated about the process, who likes a story if it's about 
something interesting, and who is aware of the impression made by 
surface aspects like spelling and handwriting. He is not yet able to 
talk about his stories or the writing process in a more detailed way. 
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Interoctlon 



Gordon ia a very active, aociabie child who cannot eaaily ait 
still while he writes. 

Figure VII-1 Gordon'a Text 11/24/82 




.^aJljCAihiJljjp^^ One day a turkey got out or his home • 
His nother was «4orried aaout n i in • 
He was watKing in tne Wooos 
and ne &ot eaCen vip • 




Aa he wrote thla atoryp which is only 26 worda long, Gordon 
atopped 14 tiaea to talk to people. Some of these occasions are 
related to the writing, asking other children how to apell a word or 
asking for an eraser. Others are =^^iir0ly social, however: talking about 
Bingo (as he writes); asking the researchers if they're married; 
talking about a Thanksgiving song; or teasing Franny, An observer 
sitting with him gets a feeling of a fairly conatant stream of 
interaction; even when he ia writing silently, Gordon often is 
following a converaation elsewhere at the table and joins in when he 
has a comment to make. 

Figure VII-2 Gordon's Text 3/4/82 

j^^j,.-^-, — , ^t£x^:j)^m^-±^ 

a(^'i-in,Y-- -Vrfr.P-----n\rlH^ - ' ■ ^ ; i ; 



One day somf soldiers were hunting for olo 9 olo men 
and the soldiers did find some old » old men • 

When they found olQ 9 old men they wnippea them with a olack whip • 
One day two old p old men heara about the solaiers • 

When thft two old 9 old men were talking about the soldiers tne solaiers 

were hiding Dy some nearoy trees • 
so they could hear them . 
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Gordon is interested in anything and everything- As he writes 
this story, he talks about a range of topics totally unrelated to the 
story. He says h^s »other has wore money than shta uaed to; goes to see 
what Vincent is reading; asks what the researcher and Charlie are 
talking abou'';; asks his jiieatwatea if anyone likes to watch FACTS OF 
LIFE and discusses TV with the»; tf»lls the researcher about a story 
Phyllis wrote; sings; teases J^ark; asks Diane if she's Mark's cousin. 
The amazing thing is that he is able to do this while continuing to 
write his story and to keep up his train of tiiought, producing a story 
which his teacher called "super-iaaginative. " Although his stories are 
perhaps shorter than they could be because he spends so much talking, 
th^ interaction doesn't appear to interfere with his concentration. 
Many writers find it frustrating to try to write while people are 
talking around then, but Gordon appears to thrive on it. Although he 
is not this active every tine he writes, it is certainly a common mode 
of behavior for him. In an Interview in May, he admits that he likes 
to be active while he writea, and that he chooses to do so most of the 
time. He recognizes that there are children in the class who prefer to 
sit and write without stopping, and that both ways are valid. 

Assignr^ents 

During Year I of the study, most of the writing the children did 
was assigned to some extent. Th^ijy often had a choice between several 
topics, pictures, or story starters. All the children's writing was 
influenced in different ways and to different extents by these 
constraints. 

On November 19, Ms. Howard asked the students to write imaginary 
diaries of child pilgrims on the Mayflower. The intent was to produce 
a collaborative effort, with all of the boys writing in one person for 
different dates and all of the girls in another person, so that the 
final product would be several diary pages for each character. The 
class chose a boy's name and a girl's name for these characters. The 
boy's name chosen was Micah Antone, which is a plausible name in the 
Papago community but not, of course, a typical name on the Mayflower. 
Ms- Howard spent quite a bit of time discussing the assignment with the 
class. She stressed writing in the first person and writing about 
things that might really have happened, and elicited ideas from them 
about what it might have been like on the Mayflower. 

Figure VII-3 Gordon's T^^vt 11/19/81 



One day MIcan Antone went to have a feast nitn tne Pueoloi . 
dut tne/ ^enc a itorm caine 

and Mican Antone oiontt Know nnac to do Nitn tne people . 
Tnen all trie people xere mad . 
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Cordoned product is a mixtura of his teacher's and his own 
intentions. Like every child wq observed working on this aasignment » 
he wrote about his pilgrin character in the third person rather than 
the first. He does incorporate the fact that the pil<.7rim& hfid a feast 
with Native Americans (although not Pueblos, who are: a Southwestern 
tribe) f and that they faced storns at sea, and e^ds up with the 
beginning of what could be an adventure narrative. This assigr^nent was 
a difficult one for all the children, and Gordon dealt with it better 
than most, in the sense that he was able to produce a piec^ with some 
of the elements his teacher had been looking for. 

In January, the clase worked on a research unit on Arizona. One 
of the assignnents was to produce stories about the state bird, flag, 
and tree, using encyclopedias as reference sources. 

Figure VII-4 Gordon's Text 1/26/82 

The green field stands for the forests , 
It wts named for George Washington • 
The ceal Hn.s adopted in 1869 
and the flag was adopted In l9Zf> , 
The state was named ;n the date 1669 . 

Figure VII -5 Gor jon's Text 1/126/82 




The State Tlag Is the America;. Flag because nonword likes the State 

Flag, Even Ms. Kasten ar.i Ms, Vaughan and Ms, Wilde and Ms. Bird like. 

On January 26, Gordon produced a text that contained to a great 
extent the kind of information his teacher wanted, but that was largely 
copied from the encyclopedia. He spent a fair amount of the writing 
period arguing with a classmate over whose turn it was to use the A 
volume of the WORLD BOOK (which was, ox course, much in demand.) The 
resulting text is very flat in tone and unlike his usual writing style. 
On January 26, he also wrote about the state flag. This incomplete 
piece is a very different approach to the topic than the earlier one. 
Rather than writing a report, he personalizes the topic by writing 
about people liking the flag and including the names of all the 
researchers. Ms. Howard was very dissatisfied with the research unit 
as a whole, feeling that she had asked the children to do something too 
difficult. When faced with an assignment that was beyond his 
capabilities (i.e., a true research paper), Gordon attempted one day to 
produce the kind of product his teacher wanted and another day to write 
In his usual way. One can't really determine from the available 
evidence which he preferred doing; he did, however, seem more serious 
while writing the first one and more playful during the second one. 

On February 9, the class had begun a unit on folktales. They had 
read some together, and their writing assignment was to do a story 
along the lines of HOW THE LEOPARD GOT SPOTS or HOW THE RATTLESNAKE GOT 
ITS RATTLE. Gordon chose to write about HOW THE PARROT GOT TO TALK. 
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Figure VII-G bcrdoa'c Text 2/9/e2 




0 every morning and night nrawtHO would siny nii very 




After writing the title, Goirdon didn't really stick to the topic 
at all, but wrote th«5 beginnings of a personal fantasy about having a 
parrot who would sing to him. Ke used the assignment only as an idea 
source, and then went off in his own direction. His teacher liked the 
story a lot, saying that it sounds like the way he talks and thinks. 

In general, Gordon is able to handle the constraints of 
assignments because he takes control of the process and decides how 
nuch he'll let hi»self be influenced by the assign»ent. The 4 stories 
above illustrate a range of choices, from paying only minimal attention 
to the assignment to trying to produce just what's expected. Gordon 
often wert in his own direction on <in assignment; it is important that 
his teacher allowed this to happen. Although Ms. Howard was sometimes 
disappointed when the stories produced by the children in response to 
an assignment didn't live up to her expectations in terms of content, 
she rarely pressured them to change their work to fit those 
expectations* 



Gordon's stories are for the most part imaginative narratives with 
a lot of action. He writes in both first and third person, but none of 
his pieces are factual accounts of his own life. He often puts a 
special imaginative twist on a fairly ordinary topic. 

Gordon's story about a turkey (See Figure VII-l) is one of his 
early ones from Year I. It is a very short and simple story but has a 
clear beginning, middle, and end. Gordon obviously has a sense of 
story right from the beginning of the study. Altho;ugh many of his 
stories (such as the one about the old, old men and the soldiers - see 
Figure \/II-2) don't have a real ending, this is probably due to the 
limited time allowed for writing (usually 20 minutes) rather then to 
his lacking a sense of how plots develop. 



Topic DevelopRient and Stylci 
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F igur e VII-7 Gordon /a Text 1/7/82 



One day I i^ent with some people to the Grano Canyon . 
AndHewentHithsomehorses. 

And when ne got tnere He went donn to the canyon • 
When We got down the canyon we ct imbeo some mils • 
When we were cMmoing the hills a volcano exploded • 
And we almost fell down into the water • 

On January 7, Gordon waa writing about a picture of the Grand 
Canyon. Often when he writea Gordon will apend time at the beginning 
setting the acene^ and then add action later as ideas occur to him. He 
typically does little planning ahead before he writea, preferring to 
construct meaning as he goes along. In this caae, he begins writing 
iKKediately, nakes comnents tc the researchers only about spelling and 
other surface features, and never discusses what he's going to write 
about. The last sentence of this story adda a typical Gordon twiat; 
where another child might have atuck to a hiking atory, Gordon adda an 
exploding volcano. 

Figur e VII^B Gordon's Text 3/ 9/82 

<L^ man — WaS _jw«fp , ^ it*. _ _^1•P•^ • >» . . 



One day when I was at thts circus a man was whipping the Mons so 
they would Jump throuuh the circle that's on fire • 

After the circus was over the llon-s trainer asKed 0)e if I wanted 
tobeatraanerlikehim. - 

I said > " O.K. . « 

On March 9» the atudents were asked to write about what circus act 
they would like to be. Again;. Gordon adds a typically vibrant touch, 
about lions being whipped so they will jump through flaming circles. 
This a very short story, no more than a vignette really, but it creates 
an image very effectively. 

Another interesting feature of theae pieces is that they all begin 
with the words ONE DAY. The vast majority of his narratives begin with 
ONE DAY (along with variations like ONE CHRISTMAS NIGHT and ONCE UPON A 
TIME). This is another index of his straightforward, relaxed approach 
to writing. When he is ready to write, he sits down and begins in the 
most convenient way, confident that once he starts writing, the ideas 
will develop. Many adult writers who are terrified at the sight of a 
blank piece of paper could learn a lot from Gordon. 
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Syntax 

Gordon uses a variety of syntactic structures in Year I. His 

turkey story from Novemcer 24 (See Figure VII-Dis low in both words 

per T-unit (6.5) and clauses per T-unit (1.0). It is made up of 4 
relatively shoi T-units with no subordinate clauses. By contrast, 

stories from March 9 (See Figure VII-8) and March 30 (See Figure VII-9) 
are quite complex syntactically. 

Figure VII-S Gordon's Text 3/30/82 

One day when I went to Switzerland and saw a lot of houses and 

buildings p as I was walking down the street a man said 9 " Oo you live 
here 7 " 





dory JU/^t. ^ -JJUC^ ^ Jis Skifii/^iJet^ 

— . ^'jr •■■ - 




A. ^Boii. tC- laLdu^.'tMcJlX^ 













The story about the lion tamer has 3 T-units, of 24, IS, and 3 
words, or an average of 15.31 words/T-unit . These T-units contain 4, 
5, and 2 clauses respectively , for an average of 3.7 clauses per 
T-unit. The Switzerland story is similar: T-units of 29, 3, and 3 
words (an average of 11.66) with 4, 2, and 2 clauses respectively (an 
average of 2.66). Looking at two of the actual sentences involved 
illustrates the level of syntactic complexity that Gordon is able to 
handle: 

ONE DAY WHEN I WAS AT THE CIRCUS A MAN WAS 
WHIPPING THE LIONS SO THEY WOULD JUMP THROUGH THE 
CIRCLE THAT'S ON FIRE. 

In this sentence, a main clause (ONE DAY... A MAN WAS WHIPPING THE 

LIONS) is modified by an adverbial clause of time (WHEN I WAS AT THE 

CIRCUS) and another one of intention (SO THEY WOULD JUMP THROUGH THE 
CIRCLE), which itself is modified by a nominal (THAT'S ON FIRE). 

ONE DAY WHEN I WENT TO SWITZERLAND AND SAW A LOT 
OF HOUSES AND BUILDINGS, AS I WAS WALKING DOWN THE 
STREET A MAN SAID, "DO YOU LIVE HERE?" 

This sentence contains a main clause (ONE DAY... A MAN SAID) and a 
direct question ("DO YOU LIVE HERE?"), aw well as adverbial clauses oi 
time and manner. These two sentences are so complex because they each 
modify a main clause in more then one way. Although syntactic 
complexity of this type occurs only occasionally in Gordon's writing, 
it certainly indicates v/hat he is capable of doing. (Developmental 
trends in syntax will be discussed below.) 

Spelling 

Gordon's spelling and punctuation vary a good deal from story to 
story, as will be discussed xn the developmental section below. 
However p an important feature to look at is the types of invented 
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spelling he uses and the linguistic systens he la drawing on. 



Figure VII- 10 Gordon's Text 12/3/82 

One Chrlstnas nignt janta aion't ino- up for Ctirisimas . 

dut not only tnat nappened ».nen Santa oidnU i.noH up tor Lnri;.t.Tias 

The KJos were crying to tneir moms ano oaos • 
When they did tne moms houIo say 9 " Ogn« t nurry . 
Santa will come and jUe you presents . 

Fi gure VII-11 Gordon's Text 5/4/82 

One:,: dcy - i-~Vffli5--::^--£\i^iS^-^^ 



0X\6 1:11 OoKB d" " af •••VV^e- - \AJ\d el^'.^lOJoH-Vv^ 



,,«V^\'.':.+*Lfl~*J7ZII~ i ^as on a ship 

: the Ship went crazy . 

Then I landed on a planet called uze . 
Then quickly I unhooKed my seatbelt 
and I looked out the window • 
And I opened tne door : 
and I stepped outside • 

On December 3, Gordon was very Involved in hia writing, with few 
distractions of any kind, while on May 4 he was quite reatlesa; Ha. 
Howard deacribed it aa being a day where "he was very nervoua and upaet 
and climbing the (^alla." Theae occasiona were thua very different for 
hii«, but on both of them, he choae to not aak for help with apelling or 
to look up words* Aa a reault, both of theae atoriea contain a number 
of invented spellings, 8 different ones in the Christmas story and 9 in 
the outer space story. 

Several linguistic features can be seen operating in these 
invented spellings. Some examples are: 

phonetic: an /and 

kis/kids f ^ 

wea/worry 
wod/would 
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The exa piee of phonetic influence are those where a child is 
attempting to spell the word more or less the way it sounds. Even WEA 
and KIS are not implausible phonetic spellings in light of Gordon's 
Papago dialect of English. 

grapho-phonic 

patterns: kuraa /crazy 

kuel/quickly 

cebclebat /seat belt 

In these examples, Gordon begins each word with an incorrect but 
plausible letter. Interestingly, the first two words each begin with 
the phoneme /k/, which is the letter Gordon uses to spell them with. 
5EATBELT begins with the letter S and the phoner.e /s/, but Gordon has 
m this case chos»: in alternate spelling of the phoneme. 



real word 
substitutions: 



an/and 

sped/stepped 

there/their 

wide/window 



Vhen children aren't sure how to speli a word, they may substitute 
a real word, which may be a homophone as in there/their. 



jRorphemic 
patterns: 



cr iy/crying 
landa/landed 
kuel/quickly 
un hut /unhooked 



An important aspect of spelling for children to gam control ever 
IS morphological affixes such as inflectional and adverbial endings. 
These examples illustrate that Gordon has not completely learned to 
abstract these out yet, although he does speli ED conventionally m 
other words m these stories and ING in other atoriea. (He uses no 
other LY adverbs in Year I.) 



punctuat ional ; 



bu' t/but 

dont/don' t 

un hut /unhooked 



Gordon has learned that some words ending in T have apostrophes m 
them; he just hasn't completely learned which ones (although BUT is the 
only word he ever puts one in inappropriately). Similarly, children 
rake a while to learn exactly where some word boundaries fall, (In 
other stories Gordon writes COWBOY RUSTLER as one word and NEARBY as 
two. 

Handwriting 

The stories from November 24 (Figure VII-1), March 9 (Figure 
VII-3) and March 30 (Figure VII-9) provide a sense of Gordon's 
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Table Vll^l Words per Story: Gordon Year I 



Words 

Per 

Story 




Story Number 



Table VII-2 Words per T-Unit: Cordon Year I 





20 




19 




18 




17 




16 




15 


Words 


14 


Per 


13 


T-U'5lt 


22 




n 




10 




9 




8 
7 




6 




5 




4 




3 




2 




1 




0 




f X:) ¥ 5* 7 / ^ /» « 12 /3 .f iflL 17 If io" 
Story Nurrber 
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Table VII-3 Clauses per T-Unit: Gordon L Year I 
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Table VII-A Percent Conventional Spelling: (Gordon Year I 

100 



Pe rcentage 



Conv«!ntlona1 



Spcl 1 tng 




Story Number 



Table VH-S Percent Conventional Punctuation: Gordon Year I 

100, 




1 -2. 3 V i* ^ 7 3 *r '0 II /I »3 '-^"^ >7 >V /o 
Story Number 
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handwriting at three different points in the year. Early in the year, 
handwriting was a relatively slow and labored proceaa for him. He is 
left-handed, and on November 24 the researcher noticed that he made 
a\any of his letters unusually; for instance, he starta his S's at the 
bottom rather than the top. There is almost a sense that he is drawing 
each letter individually; i.e., that handwriting is not yet very 
automatic for him. Hia handwriting is large and he only fits about 5 
words on a line. By March 9, manuscript printing has become far easier 
for Gordon. He is faster, his letters are smaller and more regularly 
formed, and he does not have to d»rVote much conscious effort to details 
of handwriting. Not all of his stories are written aa neatly aa thia 
one, but this one indicates what he ia capable of when he chooaea 
neatness aa one of hia goals for a atory. It should be noted that Ma. 
Howard did not provide any penmanship inatruction to the atudenta; thia 
change m Gordon seemed to come about primarily through spending time 
on writing. By March 30, Gordon had begun writing some stories in 
cursive script, which Ms. Howard had suggested that the students do. 
Since this is a new process for him, he returns to making his letters 
slowly and carefully at least some of the time. He has a iittie 
trouble forming some of the letters (e.g. K in WALKING; S in SEED, but 
IS eager to write in cursive and perseveres. In his May interview, he 
jrentions that he prefers cursive and writes with it r.ost of the time 
now that he has learned it. He even says that he finds cursive easier 
than manuscript. 



Any single piece of Gordon' s writing involves many factors 
interacting at once, as described above. It is also ZLnstructive to 
look at some of these aspects across time, particularly those aspects 
that can be quantified. An early story like the one about the turkey 
(Figure VII-1) is clearly different in many ways from a later one like 
that about the soldiers and the old, old men. Can these differences be 
characterized? Tables VII-1 through VII-5 illustrate aspects of 
Gordon's development across the 20 stories that were collected in Year 



The most striking aspect of these graphic representations is the 
amount of variability they show. These measures indicate not a gradual 
change from story to story but extreme shifts between stories. These 
shifts are, of course, due to the variability of writing situations 
the topic, the child's mood, choices about whether to try to spell 
conventionally or not, amount of social interaction, and other factors 
which interact to produce texts which differ in these quantifiable ways 
as well as more impressionistic ones. However, cognitive development 
IS also likely to be a factor; one can perhaps get some sense of it by 
comparing groups of stories. Gordon's 20 stories for the year were 
divided in half chronologically for comparative purposes, and the 
following figures derived: 



Developmental Trends: Year I 
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Table VII-6 Gordon Year I: First and Second Half 



First Half 



Second Half 



Overall 



Words Per Story 
Words Per T-unit 
Clauses Per T-unit 
Percent Conventional 



35.9 
8.75 
1.48 



39.3 
8.93 
1.72 



37.6 
8.84 
1.61 



Spelling 
Percent Conventional 



81.9 



77.1 



79.4 



Punctuation 



47.6 



27.9 



35.0 



Gordon's stories stay within a fairly narrow range of length 
throughout the year (from 11 to 66 words, with a mean of 37.6 and a 
median of 38.5). Although he Is able to write faster later in the year 
as he gains »ore control over his penmanship^ his stories in the aecond 
half of the year are only slightly longer on the average than those in 
the first half. 

Gordon's number of words per T-unit varies quite a bit, ranging 
from 5.85 to 19.0. (The latter is a one-T-unit story.) His mean for 
third grade of 8.84 is the highest of all of our subjects, and is 
higher than Hunt's (1970) fourth-grade average of 8.6. There is a 
slight increase from the first to the second half of the year. Clauses 
per T-unit vary from 1.0 to 3.66, with a mean for the year of 1.61, 
which approaches the 8th-grade mean of 1.68 reported by Hunt (1970). 
The means for the two halves of the year are 1.48 for the first half 
and 1.72 for the second half, which shows considerable growth since 
clauses per T-unit grow in fairly small increments, usually only about 
0.1 per year. (Hunt, 1970) Looking at Table VII-3, one can see that 
In the first half of the year only 1 story out of 10 has more than 2 
clauses per T-unit; this is a very short story with only 1 T-unit. 
In the second half of the year, 6 out of 10 pieces have 2 or more 
clauses per T-unit (These include the stories seen in Figures VII-5, 6, 
8, and 9) . 

Gordon's percentage of conventional spelling ranges from 68?^ in 
the story about the soldiers and the old, old men to 100?:, with a mean 
of 79. 4X. There is a slight drop from the first to the second half of 
the year, but it is small when considered in terms of the total 
variability. Of the 20 words Gordon uses most frequently, which make 
up 39.7% of- his total words, 97.1?i of their occurrences are 
conventionally spelled. There is a floor of about 70% conventional 
spelling below which Gordon rarely falls. The 20 most frequent words 
account for a little more than half of this, but the 70^* floor also 
means that Gordon is quite successful in spelling words he uses less 
often (i.e., 6 or fewer times during the years). 

Gordon's percentage of conventional punctuation varies even more 
than hia spelling does, ranging from 0 to 100^, with a mean of 35.0^. 
Table VII-7 shows more details of Gordon's use of punctuation. 
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Table VII-7 Punctuation Data Sheet: Gordon Year I 





TYPE 


OUSERVED 


EXPECTED 


CONVEN- 
TIONAL 


INSERfED 


Of'ITTED 


■JUnSTITUTEl 
(OH/ER) 


% CONVENTIONAL 
/ CONVENTIONAL \ 
V OPPORTUNITIES/ 


ConmaR 


1 




1 


0 


13 


0 


71 (ir) 


Per luil.q 


55 


71 


35 


0 


36 


0 


'l9X [71 J 




7 

Question Mark 


1 


2 




0 


1 


0 


SOT (¥) 




1 

R;(claniRtlon 
Mark 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


H/A (^0^ 




quot at Ion 
Marks 


2 


20 


2 


n 


1« 


0 


m (20 J 




0 
T 
(1 
E 
B 
S 






3 


0 




3 




(i) , 




















totals: 


39 




59 


0 


71 


- 0 


v-x ('To') 



For the most part, periods are the only punctuation marks that 
Gordon uses, and he omits them about half of the time. He has begun to 
use dialogue in his stories but only uses quotation marks once, 
omitting 9 pairs of them. His only problem with punctuation is 
omitting It: he never inserts extraneous punctuation or substitutes one 
mark for another. From the first to the second half of the year, there 
is a drop from 47.6?i to 27.95; conventional punctuation. Of the 49 
omitted punctuation marks in the second half, 16 are quotation marks, 
reflecting his use of a new form which he is not fully sophisticated in 
the use of yet. His other omissions are mainly periods; one suspects 
that he hasn't forgotten how to use them (since he still does so 
effectively in some stories), but has forgotten or not bothered to 
include them . One is reluctant, therefore, to call this a 
developmental drop; it seems rather to be a context-induced 
variability. 
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Gordon Writing - Year II 



During Year II of the atudy, Gordon had a aucceaaful year in Ma. 
Caldwell 'a pre-f ourth-grade claaa. He continued to explore a variety 
of aapecta of writing and one can again get a aenue of him aa a writer 
by exanining aeveral of theae aapecta« 



Interviews in October and in April about varioua aapecta of 

writing aa well aa periodic interviews about hia atones reveal the 

nature of Gordon's explicit knowledge and attitudea about writing. He 

continues, aa in Year I, to mention both global aapecta of writing and 
aurf ace-level ones. 

A story of his is a good one becauae of "how it aounds" or ''what 
it's about. Good writers are thoae who "write atraight . . . It seema 
like they use a ruler... they keep their handa straight." A good writer 
he knowa "writes fast and she doean't make no niatakea." Bad writers 
*'write aloppy and they keep erasing and they ncke like a black atain." 
However, he haa also begun to be able to specify more about the 
qualities that make a atory "sound good." He saya that one of hia 
atories ia good because of a little aurprise twist in the plot» and 
that hia teacher, who is a nun, would like one of hia atories because 
"it 'a talking about God." Good writera are thoae who write funny 
atories and atories with "interesting stuff put in." When asked why he 
liked one of these stories less than some others, he said, "It'a 3uat 
about going in somebody's house! I nean it aounds boring like." When 
dlacusaing why his teacher would like aome of his stories better than 
others, he talka both about how intereating they are and about aurface 
features (e.g. a story where "I spelled the letters right this time" is 
better than one where "my linea are crooked."). However, when presaed 
as to whether she'd prefer an interesting messy story over a boring 
neat one, he chooses the former becauae "I can juat copy it over" to 
make it neater. 

Gordon also shows that he ia beginning to take a slightly broader 
perapective on each piece of writing* In October, he saya that the 
first thing he does when he writes a atory is, "Sometimes I alwaya put 
'one day'," and that at the end he puta a period, and "if I don't feel 
like writing any more I can just write the ending." By April he says 
that the first thing he doea ia to think of a title, and that the last 
thing he does is to "read it over and see if it makes sense." These 
comments don't necessarily reflect a change in his actual behavior, but 
they do auggeat that he may be thinking of a atory more holiatically 
and leaa aa a linear string. 



During Year II, Gordon continuea to spend a good deal of time 
interacting with other people and uaing the phyaical reaources of hia 



c 



Concepta of Writing 



Interaction 
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classroom. On the afternoon of Septel^ber 21, he wrote o fairly short 
story during which he kept up .a steady stream of talk and activity. 

Figure VII -12 Cordon's Text 9/21/82 




One aay some little boys were trying to 
Ciitcnsomeoutterliles. 
But they dIdnU catch any botterflics . 
AH they found was just Dees . 



Mucn of this activity is related to the writing of this story; at 
different points, he reads the story atarter aloud; says "How do you 
spoil CATCH?*' to the researcher (who he knows won't tell him), then 
looks at a word list on the wall and says "I remer^ber how to spell 
it.": looks at a dictionary Anna is using; gets another dictionary but 
can't find BUTTERFLY in it; goes to get another dictionary, looks at it 
while standing by the shelf, then brings it back; says "butterf lies*' as 
he writes, adding an S; and- looks for three more words on the wall 
ch<!irt. 

Some interaction involves the other children's writing: Gordon 
gives Anna an eraser; tells Anna how to spell DRAGON; helps David find 
a word: and helps Mark spell something. 

The children came to learn that Gordon was a good person to ask 
for help with spelling and dictionary use, but on this occasion most of 
nis assistance came about because he was both tuned in to the needs of 
other children and eager to help with spelling because he en3oys it 
intellec:*:ualiy . 

Soir,e of his activity is also purely social or self -expressive; he 
talks with Davie about drums; sings "butterfly, butterfly" as he brings 
a dictionary back to his seat; and chit chats with the researcher. 

As he did in Year I, Gordon is able to maintain adequate 
concentration on his writing as he talks and moves about the room. In 
one sense., this behavior interrupts his writing, in the sense that he 
'sn't- sitting fociJsed on his paper at all timfts. But m another sense, 
we ^avo no idaa whether the actual writing PROCESS is interrupted, 
sinc^2 he is able to stop and do something every few words but still 
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maintain his train of thought. 



On November 16, Gordon wrizea a story twice asi ion^ as the onu 

wath the butterflies, which he -^bie to do even though he la engaged 

in a constant stream of activity, much of it totally unrelated to the 
3tory he is writing. 



Figure VII-13 Gordon's Text 11/16/82 




thraw • rock at me 
and the rocK hit me very hard on the head • 
■I stopped to see Hhat hit me on the heaa 
Und 1 1 »«as a mohs ter • 

The monster had sharp teeth and had a hairy Dody « 



The following exanplee give a feel for Gordon's personality and 
Wide range of intereata: 

- Gordon gets up to change the date on the calendar » 
then spends 2-3 minutes putting the cards with th« 
days on them in order. 

- He asks, "Does coming hone from the football game 
mean that you were going home from the football 
game?" 

- "Does football game go together?" (i.e., should it 
be written as one word?). He decides that there 
should be a space between FOOT and BALL, but smaller 
than the usual one between words because "they're 
together." 

' Gordon looks up and whistles (trying to get the 
researcher's attention to show her he'd used a 
hyphen, which they'd discussed previously). 

- He looks at the GUINNESS BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS with 
Gary and Susan. 

' Gordon tells Gary he's just made a period (which 
he later erases) in the shape of a diamond. 

- He talks with Gary about Elvis Presley, they sing 
bits from favorite songs and talk about the movie 
THE WALL. 

- He asks Gary about his story, then sings a line from 
THE WALL: "Hey teacher, leave those kids alone," 
and talks about the movie some mere. 

- Gordon spends 5 minutes talking about the carnival, 
and rodeo and movies with Gary. 
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• Hg also asks the reacarcher If ahe "smokea weed*' and 
talks about people he knows who do. 
G.^ry askn the researcher If any words start with X. 
Gordon says •'exorcist/' and he and Gary talK about 
that and other Qcary rrtovies. 

- Gordon ripa his paper while erasing^ prctendr. to 
cry, looka to see if the reaearcher wrote thiit down, 
looks for tape, fixes the rip, talks about his 
fingerprints on the tape. 

- Says to the researcher^ who he knows won't toll h:i» 
how to apell words, "How do you spell SHARP? Just 
spell we It once." (said in a pleading tone) 

This level of activity la probably unique to Gordon and not all of 
hic writing episodes are as frantic as this one. Many writers may need 
to be much quieter in order to concentrate, but the important point 
here is that writing can go on successfully in the presence of a very 
extensive amount of interaction. 



In Ms. Caldwell's classroom, writing was virtually always 
unassigned. There were often subjects that the class as a whole was 
learning about which often emerged as themes for writing, but the 
children always had the option of choosing their own topic. There were 
often story starters available, but they were presented in a low-key 
way, as a source of ideas for children who didn't know what to write 
about, a problem Gordon rarely had. During the year, Gordon wrote 
stones which touched on a wide variety of topics, genres, and elements 
of nis culture. Several of these stories will be discussed to 
Ulustrate the variety of ways irt which Gordon creates meaning. They 
will be presented m chronological order to give a feel for his 
development over time. 

Popular Culture 



In the fail of Year II, a pag-man craze swept through Ms. 
CdldwcU's room. The ^:.d€o game was at the height of its popularity, 
anci the TV cartoon show based on the character had ^uat b^gun- At this 
point in the school year, Ms, Caldwell had her students draw a picture 
first thing in the morning which their writing was then based on. There 
was a period of a week or two when Pac-man was the most popular subject 
for pictures and stories, not least because he's so simple to draw. 



Meaning Creation 
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Figure VII'14 Gordon's Text and Picture 10/7/82 




Pac H«n is eating the ghost • 

Baby Pac Han is helping Pac Han • 

The ghosts are saying # ** Help us • 

The other ghost Is saying # ** 1 c«n*t . ** 

Hrs. Pac Han Is looKing for Baoy Pac Han • 

The sun Is ourning the tree . 

The tree is sa/ing p Ouch . 

The next day Pac Han took Baby Pac Han for a walK in tne parK • 
Then the ghosts Mere chasing Pac Han ana Baby Pac Han t 
But Pac Han and Baby Pac Han ate the ghosts up . 



Much of Gordon's creation of meaning for this story took place 
while he was drawing his picture. The firMt half of the story, up to 
OUCH, is clearly based on the- picture. He wrote that much fairly 
quickly after he had finished drawing, then went to talk to his teacher 
and came back and wrote the rest, which is not about the picture but 
talks about the next day. When Gordon read his story to the class 
during sharing time, the children noticed how long it was, since they 
were asked to write only 4 lines to go with their pictures. Ms. 
Caldwell told the class that he had finished early so that she had told 
him he could write Chapter 2, and suggests that other children can do 
the same if they finish early. The other important point about this 
story is what it suggests about cultural influences. One might assume 
that for Papago children to write about their culture would mean 
writing about legends, the desert, and other aspects of Native American 
culture. But the culture they are living in also includes Pac-Man, 
Peanuts, and Pink Floyd, all the elements of North American 
"fourth-grade culture. It is only to the outsider that these two sets 
of influences are so separate; to the child, his or her culture is for 
the most part a seamless whole. 
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Papago culture 



On November 0, many of the children were writing rodeo atorioa 
since it wao around the time of tho annual Papago rodeo and carnival. 

Figure VII-15 Gordon's Text 11/9/82 



It was a bl g bu M • 
Then the man fell off • 

Then the butt was trytno to Kill the rider 
but the man jumped on the fence as fast as ne could 
Then the cloHns came out to chase the but! away • 



Although an outsider might not recognize this story as having 
particularly Papago content, the rodeo experience ia a major cultural 
event in the livM^f present-day Papago children. It isn't known if 
Gordon based this story directly on an incident he flaw or not, but he 
certainly could have. His teacher comments that it's less imaginative 
than some of his others, because "it's usually what happens at the 
rodeo... It could be almost factual." However, what this story lacks in 
imagination it makes up for in plot structure. It has a clear, 
interesting sequence of events, which Gordon recognizes himself when 
discussing this story in an interview. He says it's a good story 
because the rider jumps on the fence "so he could be safe," and because 
•'It also has the clowns in it, chasing the bull away." Perhaps when 
Gordon is writing a story based on real events, he can structure the 
plot more tightly since he already knows more specifically what the 
sequence of events is going to be. 

Horror Stories 



Most children around fourth grade like horror movies and stories, 
and Gordon is particularly fond of them. He wrote quite a few "scary 
stories" in Year II. In his story from November 16 (see Figure 
VII-13), he began with a real incident and extrapolated from it to the 
supernatural. When asked how he got the idea for the story, he says, 
"When my father took me to a 'football game 1 just decided to write 
about it and the monster." (He says that in real life it wasn't at all 
scary when he came home from the football game, and he didn't see any 
monsters.) His teacher comments that it begins with a realistic 
incident of being hit on the head with a rock and then goes in the 
direction of fantasy. She feels it's just an introduction to a story 
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and wiahea he'd gone further with it, but appreciates the plot twist, 
the way it "could be taken from <a real> incident and then changed into 
a creative figure." It ia typical of Gordon to atart a otory in a 
low-key uneventful way in order to aet a scene and provide a context 
for hia imagination to work on. Hia ideaa often came not before he 
begins to write but during the proceaa of writing. 

ChristAaa Storied 



The children in the study often wrote stories about Christinas and 
other holidays. 



One Christmas night I left some Christmas cooKies for d^nla • 

But vihen Santa came to oe t the cookies # the cooKles were not tnere 

Santa did not eat the cookies • 

Santa Knew that Darnell ate the cookies oec^use Oarneli san me.b^Ke 

the cookies • 
The next day Santa came back 
and I gave Santa some cupcakes 
and Santa said / ** Thank you • " 

i^nd Santa said that I will get some presents if 1 oe jooq • 
For the whole year X was good • 

And one Chrlstnas Eve night Santa came oown our cnimney 
and he gave me millions and millions ot presents . 
And the last present I opened was a Dig biKe • 
X tr led to r ide It 

and I fell off because I was not hanging on • 



On December 2, Gordon wrote a highly episodic Christmas story. It 
IS made up of several events; leaving cookies for Santa but having them 
stolen by a friend, meeting Santa and talking about being good and 
getting Ailliona and millions of presents as a result, and getting a 
big bike and falling off. Although he knows the story is fictional, in 
that he didn't really bake cookies for Santa, he feels that one part is 
somewhat realistic: "It was for real. ..I know Darnell would take the 
cookies." The story effectively combines traditional elements of the 
Santa-story genre and Gordon's own personal touches. He was very 
pleased with it; later that afternoon he was editing it to turn it into 
a book, which primarily involved correcting his spelling. When asked 
by the researcher if he was going to change the content ^ he said 
(jokingly), "No, I think it's perfect." 



Figure VII-16 Gordon's Text 12/2/82 
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Religion 



Gordon on occasion chose to write about religious themes,i and 
theao were some of hxe favorite stories. On February 3, he wrote about 
an avalanche in^ of all places^ Bethlehem. 

Figure VII-17 Gordon's Text 2/3/83 
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AVALANCHE IN BfcThLEHtM 

There was once a high mountain 

and over that high mountain lived a little tohn called oetnlehem- 

In one of the houses lived a lady and a boy named hary and Jesus 

□nc*day when Mary was cooking she saw a bundle of snow falling from 

the mountain • 
Then Mary said f *• Jesus t do something # *• 
Jesus said $ I hIII Put a ring around tne eartn . " 
When Jesus put a ring around tne earth the snon just melted 
and ail the people In Bethlehem started to sing # " Goa is our i-atner 

After they got through singing they all said # " ooa and tne sisters 

arc the spirit of Bethlehem . " 
Tne End 



When asked how he got the idea, he said that he had first thought 
of just writing an avalanche story but then got the idea of making it 
religious: "I was going to write a regular story, and then I thought 
about Jesus and Mary, and I just writed 'an avalanche,' and then I 
wrote it in Bethlehem." The story has the flavor of Sunday-school 
stories, but with Gordon's special touches, such as his unusual 
vocabulary choice in "a bundle o£ snow," and his very realistic piece 
of dialogue, "Jesus, do something**' 
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FolJ^tale 



In February, Ma. Caldwell's class spent tine reading and iiatening 
to tall tales about Paul Bunyan, John Henry, and other tall-tale 
heroes. Gordon decided to write about Paul Bunyan, and to draw a 
picture to get ideas for the story. 



Qne day when Paul Bunyan was oolny to play Ddsebali 9 he forgot to 

comb his hair . 
Then Paul dunyan went back ana combed his hair • 
Then Paul dunyan went back to play baseball • 

But when Paul Bunyan was walKino to tne baseball field $ he suw 
a mouse 9 

and Paul Bunyan's hair flew up In the air . 

And Paul Bunyan ran nome 

and he never combca his hair • 



At the beginning of the writing time, he works on his picture, 
talking with other children as he does so, and also stops from time to 
time to write the first few words of his story, (The researcher had 
discussed with him previously how he often starts his stories with ONE 
DAY. After writing the first word of this story, he comments, "I 
started with ONE again, huh?") Eventually he decides he's going to 
draw and write about Paul Bunyan being scared by a mouse. This Paul 
Bunyan story is different from the traditional ones; he's not a giant 
logger but a guy in jesns and a baseball shirt who gets scared by a 
mouse. Ms. Caldwell mentioned that the part about the mouse may have 
come from a story they read as a class, but the baseball part is 



Figure VII-18 Gordon's Text and Picture 2/17/G3 
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original. Gordon liked this etor/ a lot« because of the funnineae of 
the hair flying up. 

Integration of Themea 



On March 24, Gordon wrote a atory that integrates aoveral of his 
interests. 



The Day the Indian Got Power from God 
There was once a boy named Little Knife , 
Llt-tlo Knife was brave and fast 
but ne was not strong . 

Ine day Little Knife's father sala # " Little r^nifc i co-ne witn .ne . 

We are poiny hunting • 

You can nelp me carry the deer • *' 

Uttle Knife got scared when his father said that he could carry 

the rieer with him • 
Little Knife said # Father > I am not strong • '» 
" Little Knife f " said his father # " don't worry . 
When you oick up tnat deer God will gIvR you poner . " 
When Little Knife piCKed od the deer God gave him powers . 
LIttIo Knife wos so happy he carried the deer all by himself • 
He said f f-rom now on I am going to carry the anifnals we eaten for 

you • " 

When Little Knife got home his mother said , " Little Knife f go get 

some mor** wood for the fire • " 
And he brought lots of wood for the fire • 



This story draws elements from his identity as a Native American 
and his interest in religion. Gordon also has a very strong 
relationship with his father^ which comes out in this story. He draws 
as well on a "storybook" conceptualization of Native Americana. Deer 



Figure VII-19 Gordon's Text 3/24/83 
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hunting is not a part of Papago culture, and Gordon took a moment to 
decide whether to call hia character "Little Knife/' "Little Fire," or 
"Little Fox/* which are the kinds of Indian names often found in 
picture books. When asked how he got his idea for what to write about, 
he says "I thought about Indians, I was going to write about Indians, 
then I saw POWER <on the cover of a book that lying on a nearby 
table>...and then I was thinking of God, so I put 'God' there." He 
seems to have decided on his general topic when he wrote the title, and 
to have then developed the details as he went along. It is probably 
his most effective story, with a strong plot, a meaninful theme, and 
real character development. This story is a special favorite of Ma. 
Caldwell's. She comments, '"I think this is one of the most neat 
stories I've ever read in my whole life... and not just because I'm a 
nun!" She finds it fascinating that someone as young as Gordon would 
come up with the idea of getting strength from God, and sees parallels 
with "the old Indian ways of... a dream and getting power from the 
dream ^ and once you have the power, you have the power to use." She 
also remarks that "he's using the power to be helpful; I thought that 
was really neat." 



Summary 



Cordon is clearly able to write about a large variety of topics, 
and to maintain a strong story sense through them all. Ms. Caldwell 
comments that he "seems to have a story line right from the beginning" 
of the year, and that he usually sticks to one topic: ''He doesn't seem 
to 3ust go to one thing and then skip and then come back like some kids 
do." When asked if he'll write different kinds of stories when he's 
older, like in sixth grade, Gordon says he'll write about buildings and 
skyscrapers then, and that when he was in first grade he wrote about 
sheep and plants. When asked what he mostly writes about this year, he 
replies "interesting stuff"; the reader of his stories is compelled to 
agree. 



Syntax 

I 

An early story oj^; Gordon's from Year II shows him operating at a 



relative simple syntai^rtlc level. 



Figure VII-20 Gordon's Text 10/7/^ 
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One day my rabolt ran away from me because 



He was hungry • 

He wanteO a carrot . 

I r an after hi m . 

His name was Timmy • 

Timray was a oooO rabbit . 

He always was a good rabb it «. 

I I iked Timmy . 

He was my great pet . 



It is Kade up of short T-units, with an overage of only 5.33 words 
each. Only the first T-unit has more than one clause. However, later 
in the year, as the ideas Gordon expresses become more complex, he uses 
more sophisticated syntactic structures. The story about the avalanche 
in Bethlehem is a prime example. (See Figure VII-17) It . has an 
average of 11.77 words per T-unit and 2.11 clauses per T-unit. Looking 
at some of the T-units involved shows what this complexity looks like. 

THERE WAS ONCE A HIGH MOUNTAIN, AND OVER THAT HIGH 
MOUNTAIN LIVED A LITTLE TOWN CALLED BETHLEHEM. 

This sentence is made up of a Ae one-clause T-unit followed by a 

complex one. The second T-u is introduced by a prepositional 
phrase, and has a main clause th the sub3ect and verb inverted, 
followed by a nominal clause modii g the subject. The repetition of 
the phrase HIGH MOUNTAIN and the subject-verb inversion produce a 
strongly literary effect . 

IN ONE OF THE HOUSES LIVED A LADY AND A BOY NAMED MARY AND JESUS. 

This T-unit also has subject-verb inversion followed by a nominal 
clause. The compound nouns which pair up in the main clause subject 
and its modifier are a particularly sophisticated structure. 

ONE DAY WHEN MARY WAS COOKING SHE SAW A BUNDLE 
OF SNOW FALLING FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 

A main clause (ONE DAY SHE SAW A BUNDLE OF SNOW) is modified by an 
adverbial one of time and a nominal one modifying the object BUNDLE OF 
SNOW. When Gordon is writing at this level of syntactic complexity, he 
xs approaching the style of much older writers, both in the length of 
his sentences <12-grade writers average 14.4 words/T-unit and 1.68 
clauses/T-unit - Hunt, 1970) and in the variety of syntactic structures 
he uses« 

Orthography 

t?any aspects of Gordon's orthography have continued to develop 
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during Year II of the study. This can be seen in his behavior as he 
writes and in the stories themselves* 



Resource use 



Gordon uees a variety of strategies for spelling words* When 
asked in interviews what he does when he doesn't know how to spell a 
word, his answers include: sound it out, look in the dictionary, look 
in your desk and see if you spelled it already <on another paper>, ask 
somebody, and figure it out. On February 10, Gordon consults the 
dictionary a good deal as he writes; a few examples show him revealing 
a lot about his spelling strategies in the process. 

Figure VII-21 Gordon's Text 2/10/83 
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The Cross and the Switchblade . 

One day a man t^as surrounded by a gang of other men • 

The men had bats 9 Diades 9 chains and axes to Kill people . . 
Then the man tried to jump over a fence 9 ; 
but the gang Just pulled the man down and started to hit him and 

s t i cK hi m f 
and the man died • 

The men that killed tnc other man had to fio to court • 
The first word he looks for is SURROUNDED; he comments, "I know 
how to spell it - it's S, R, ROUND, the E-D." He can't find it and 
decides to ]ust write it that way, but then gets an easy dictionary to 
confirm the spelling of ROUND. Next he gets a harder dictionary to 
look for GANG. His search strategy isn't very systematic once he has 
found the initial letter. Although he is able to figure out what the 
second and third letters are likely to be, he doesn't use this 
information to direct his search. After he finds GANG, he copies it 
down, then makes a note of the page number it's on in case he needs the 
word again* When the researcher kids him about this^ he realizes that 
he doesn't need the page number now that he has the word. He is 
sensitive about which dictionary is likely to have the words he is 
looking for, using a harder dictionary for GANG and SURROUNDED and an 
easy picture one for STICK. Gordon is not yet fully proficient in all 
the skills a dictionary user needs to have, but he is well under way; 
his ownership of the process and eagerness to learn more are a big part 
of this. 
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Knowledge and attitudes about spelling 



Gordon mentions in an April interview that he tries to spell all 
words correctly if possible. He reveals that there are two ways for 
him to Know a word is misspelled when he rereads a story. They may be 
words that he remembers not taking the time to spell accurately, "if 1 
just wrote it any way, any kind of letters"; or he may pick it up from 
applying orthographic Knowledge as he re-reads: "if it sounds right 
then you know it's spelled right.., or <if it> looks right." Gordon 
continues to see spelling as important not intrinsically but as a means 
to success. He says that if you are "police ladies or men, you have to 
write nice 30 they can understand" and that spelling is esipecially 
important if you're a teacher. A sign painter has to spell correctly 
"because if they don't they might not even get hardly any money." (He 
may be implying that a store's sign must be legible in order to draw 
customers.) Spelling is important for children for "your report card.** 
However, his motivation for correct spelling in hia own writing 
certainly doesn't seem to be report card oriented; his focus seems to 
be a more general one of doing the best work that he can. 

Invented spellings 



As in Year I, one can get a feel for Gordon's linguistic knowledge 
by looking at the variety of invented spellings he uses. Examples will 
be chosen from 2 stories which have a variety of them, THE CROSS AND 
THE SWITCHBLADE (see Figure VII-21) and the story about LITTLE KNIFE 
(see Figure VII-19) . 

One can see the following processes going on in his spellings: ".(It 
should be noted that these are suggested influences, not an attempt to 
categorize each spelling.) 

Phonetic : cor t /court srounded /surrounded 



For some of these words (COURT, KNIFE, SWITCHBLADE), Gordon's spelling 
is a more direct phonetic representation of the word than the standard 
spelling is. In SURROUNDED, the reduced vowel in the first syllable 
has been eliminated. STARTED may represent an influence from Papago 
dialect, where stops may be replaced by a glottal stop, which is not 
represented by any letter in English orthography. 

Orthographic/Morphemic Patterns: 
axs/axes mouther /mot her 

try ed/ tried outher /other 

caryed/carried 

In these spellings, Gordon does not fully control patterns for adding 
morphemic affixes and for alternative spellings of certain phonemes, 
(his spellings of MOTHER and OTHER may involve an analogy with the 



nif e/knife 
stared/started 



swich blade/ switchblade 
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vowel apeilinga in words like TOUCH snd ROUGH.) 

Real -word aubatitution : 
farther/father 
werey/worry 

Gordon's spelling of FATHER is a real word; in his spelling of WORRY, 
he appears to be writing WERE and adding a Y as a final marker. 

Punctuational 
dont/don't 
his sife/himself 
swich blade/switchblade 

As in Year I, Gordon doesn't fully control apostrophe use and one 
word/ two word patterns. 

Punctuation 



Gordon for the most part controls sentence^boundary punctuation. 
During Year II he began to be aware of and to use other forms of 
punctuation as well. The two most important are the hyphen and 
quotation marks. Gordon was very proud one day to show the researcher 
that he knew how to use a hyphen when he runs out of room at the end of 
a line: he mentioned that his sister had taught it to him. AVALANCHE 
IK BETHLEHEM (Figure VII-17) has several examples of it. 
Interestingly, he hyphenates one-syllable words whenever he runs out of 
room, but the two-syllable words at the syllable boundary, even though 
in the case of SOMETHING he has plenty of room to fit more letters in. 
He is not able to articulate why he does this, which suggests that his 
knowledge about hyphen use is tacit as well as explicit. In his 
Christmas story (see Figure VII-16), he uses a hyphen in the middle of 
the word CUP-CAKES because "they go together." The week previously he 
had put a small space between the two parts of FOOTBALL for the same 
reason; when questioned, he says that either option is allowable. 

Gordon began to use quotation marks quite a bit in Year II; Ms. 
Caldwell mentions in an interview that she told him about them when he 
began to use dialogue a lot, and that when he remembers, he usually 
includes them. The story about Little Knife (Figure VI I- 19) has an 
interesting example that shows how he conceptualizes quotation marks. 
One of his sentences is punctuated as follows (spelling has been 
conventionalized) : 

LITTLE KNIFE SAID, "HI5 FATHER DON'T WORRY 

WHEN YOU PICK UP THAT &£ER GOD WILL GIVE YOU POWER. 

What he really intended was: 

"LITTLE KNIFE," SAID HIS FATHER." DON'T WORRY. 
WHEN YOU PICK UP THAT DEER GOD WILL GIVE YOU POWER. 
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In an interview, Gordon made it clear what strategy he is following. 
The first quotation mark goes after SAID; the second goes after the 
person ia done talking* This serves him surprisingly well in most 
cases, except for the larsr divided quotations like the one above. 
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Table VII-8 Words per Story: Cordon Year II 
150L 



Story 




Story Number 



-9 Words per T-Unit: Gordon Year XI 




Story Number 

239 
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Table VII-10 Clauses per T-Unit : Gordon - Year II 



Clauses 

Per 
T-Unst 




Story Number 

Table VII- .11 Percent Conventional Spelling: Gordon, Year II 
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Table VlI-12 Percent Conventional Punctuation: Gordon Year II 




Story Number 
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DevelopiRentai Trends: Year II 



As in Year I, quantifiable aspects of Gordon's development show a 
variable pattern, as illustrated in Tables VII-S through VlI-12. 
Patterns of change from the first half to the second half of Year II 
are illustrated and compared to Year I in Table VII-13, 

Table VII-13 Gordon Year II: First and Second Half 



First Half 


Second Half 


Overall 


Year I 


Words Per Story 42.0 


73.1 


58.2 


37.6 


Words Per T-unit 6.5 


9.74 


8.31 


8.84 


Clauses Per T-unit 1.29 


1.81 


1.58 


1.61 


Percent Conventional 








Spelling 88.9 


89.2 


89.06 


79.4 


Percent Conventional 








Punctuation 42.1 


48.9 


46,1 


35.0 



In the first three measures above, Gordon shows dramatic changes 
from the first to the second half of the year. His stories in the 
first half of the year are not much longer than those he wrote in third 
grade, but in the second half of the year most stories are 50 words or 
longer. In both words per T-unit and clauses per T-unit Gordon's 
averages are lower than in Year I, but both show an upward trend from 
the first to the second half of the year. The uncharacteristically low 
figures for the first half of Year II Jiay reflect assignment 
constraints; writing four sentences about pictures may have resulted in 
less complex structures than the broader scope of more fully unassigned 
writing found later. By the second half of the year, Gordon has hit 
his stride; most of his stories have more than 9 words per T-unit and 
more than 1.5 clauses per T-unit. 

Gordon's percentage of conventional spelling is high for all 
Gtories, dropping below &0% only once» and is similar in the first and 
second halves of the year. The 20 words Gordon uses most frequently, 
which make up 40.4?i of his total words, are always conventionally 
spelled, Gordon's percentage of conventional punctuation varies from 
25^ to lOOH but improves thoughout the year and is on the average 
higher than in third grade. Table VII-14 shows that he omits periods 
scmetimes and commas often, and has partial control of quotation marks. 
(Many of the omitted commas are those that obligatorily precede 
quotation marks.) 

Over the two years of the study, Gordon has shown both his ability 
to express himself through writing and his active interest in gaining 
control over the linguistic systems' of written language. An observer's 
impressions of the lively inquiring nature of his mind is confirmed by 
the stories themselves and the quantifiable summary data derived from 
them. 
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CHAPTER VIII - ELAINE 
by Sandra Wilde 

Introduction 



Elaine la a aoclable and affectionate child who enjoys the social 
Interaction of school. She relished the personal attention she got 
from the writing project researchers end ss s result was always eager 
to worK with us. Elslne lives with her mother, one older sister, end 
two younger brothers, s sssll-to-sversge-slzed fsslly In the Papago 
cossunlty. Her mother Is s secretsry at the school district office, 
which Is locsted close enough thst Elslne csn (snd does) visit with her 
during the school day. Elaine's first Isngusge Is English, but she also 
understsnds s limited amount of Pspsgo. Her mother stated that she can 
speak s few Indlvldusl words of Pspsgo, but csn't speak whole sentences 
or csrry on s conversstlon. Elslne doesn't resd much at home but does 
a fair smount of writing; during the first year of the study most of 
her home writing was notes to her mother snd sister, but by the second 
year she wrote stories st home too. Her Involvement In writing st home 
Is shown by the feet thst she gets snnoyed when she csn't find s pencil 
or her little brother Interrupts her. Elslne' s mother en^r«ys her 
writing and Is hsppy with her progress. 

As s student, Elaine was selected to represent the lower third of 
our subjects developmentally. Her yesr in third grade was of mixed 
success for her. Ms. Howsrd did see her as asking progress to some 
extent, but slso disciplined her for chesting snd other misbehsvior 
seversl times. Elaine in turn was somewhat lacking in self-confidence 
snd felt that she would be considered to be cheating no setter whst she 
did. At the end of 3rd grsde,, Ms. Howsrd decided thst Elaine should go 
to the school's new pre-fourth-grsde clsss rsther then regulsr fourth 
grsde. At the beginning of Yesr II of the study, her mother pieced her 
in s private "back* to -basics" school in the sres. We thought we hsd 
lost her ss s sub3ect in the study, but in esrly November she sppeared 
in the pre-fourth-grsde clsss snd ressined the rest of the yesr. ( 
Elslne' s mother didn't volunteer sny information ss to either why she 
hsd enrolled her or why she hsd tsken her out of the bsck-to-bssics 
school.) After s brief period of socisl re-sdjustment, Elslne hsd a 
good yesr in Hs. Csldwell's clsss. Her confidence incressed snd she 
progressed in academics. 

Yesr I 



Writing Process: November, Yesr 1 

Elslne' s first four stories from Yesr I of the study sre 
characterized by a certain amount of involvement in the task but 
limited involvement with her topics. Three of these stories sre cowboy 
stories, which the class wss ssked to write as part of a unit on the 
rodeo . 
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Figure VIlI-1 - Elttln*'» Tfxt ,li/3/82 
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1^ ' - -;^C^;-:l;v^"_^^^ 



1^ The coHDoy nas at tne roaeo 



He Hent to go see the norses 
and ne v<as riding tne norses . 
So ne nent to cue inaians 
and there nas an Indian • 
^nd io he ^ent to go see tne rodeo . 
And i was riaing tne norsfcs . 
So tne man nas riaing me . 
And 1 went to the rooeo > me too . 
Tne r odeo »4as ove r . 
And tnere ^as a carnival 
and it w as over # 
and tne people went nome 
and they **ent to sleep • 
And t hey nad a rodeo 
and we went to tne rodeo • 
And my Oad went to tne roceo 
and ne got "nad • 



Elaine' a writing of this firat piece began with an awareneaa of 
external conatrainta; ahe aaked a neighbor, "Do we have to write a 
cowboy atory?" After writing 3 worda ahe felt ahe didn't know what to 
aay. The reaearcher aaked her what cowboya might do, and after that 
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point mhm #xprMMd no further difficulty with topic devalopMnt. Thm 
Rain aspects of hmr writing process apparent to an observer were those 
relating sore to fors then to content • When talking about what cowboys 
dop she decided to say that the cowboy was riding a horse. When that: 
researcher wouldn't tell her how to spell ''riding^'* she was reluctant 
to invent a spelling. Finally she said '*The cowboy is at the rodeo, I 
know how to spell rodeo - r-o-d-e-o.** Her concern for form thus 
influenced her content. Interestingly » a few lines later , she saya '*! 
know how to spell riding - "r-i~d-i-n-g^ '* and writes It successfully. 
Throughout the story she shows a concern for spelling^ looking up words 
on a wall chart, saying /k / in an attespt to sound out carnival/* and 
even looking st a story written the previous week to see how she'd 
apelleJ "sad,*' She also shows her concern for fors by saking changes 
solely for neatness in her text. At 104 words, this story is Elaine's 
second longest for the year. However, it is the observer's ispreasion 
that the length is related to her attespta to ispress and interact with 
the reseercher rsther than to a particular interest in the topic. The 
first few tises we worked with Elaine, we were using a version of the 
manual observstion fors where we numbered each word the child used; she 
waa very aware of this and was thrilled when her word count was high, 
particularly if it was over 100. When the novelty of being observed had 
faded a little, her story length dropped off to around 50 words sost 
days, which wss sore typical of her writing before the study began. 
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Figure VIII-2 - Elalna'a Taxt 1 1/5/81 
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One day the cowboy went to go see the norse 

and the people went home , 

They had a rodeo 

and we went to the rooeo 

and my Dad was there » too • 

And we went home 

and my Dad went ho me • 

And they had a rodeo 

and my Dad went home • 

And they had a roaeo 

and my Dad was mad • 

And I was mad » too • 

And the people went home , 

And that day they went to school • 

The cowboy went home and went to sleep , 

And the next day the cowboy went to the rodeo 

and we went to the roaeo , 



Elaine began on Noyesber 5 by saying, **let's see 
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what will I 
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wrlte?*% and then ftovsd quickly into writing. Agalnf nost of har 
verbal interaction related to the fom rather than the content of the 
piece; Aoat obviously » on 7 occaaiona ahe aaked her neighbor Franny how 
to apell words. (Franny finally ignorcKi her.) When ahe was done 
writing^ she coaaented proudly on the fact that ahe had written 5 
atoriea that week. (Ms. Howard expected the students to write 3 to 5 
stories a %ieek at thia point in the year.) She didn^t discuss ths 
content of her etory at all. 

Figure VIII-3 - Elaine's Text - 11/10/31 



One day the cowooy had a race . 

And tne co«4boy went to the carnival 

and the cowDoy rode tne roller coaster . 

And he went to the rodeo to get the horse • 

And he was in the rodeo 

and they had a race • 

And then they went home 

andthepeoplewenthome 

and tney had another rodeo • 

And the people went to the rodeo . 

And the man nad a carnival . 

And we went to the carnival 

and my dad went to the carnival • 

And Virgil went to the rodeo 

and he saiJ p " Tell Francine that I love her . " 



Novenber 10 ia a day when the claaa was louder than usual; Elalna 
was involved in a fair amount of social interaction. She asked Franny 
for spellings 6 tiaes and alao tried out spellings on her twice (''Do 
you spall 'then^ t-h-e-n?'*) Alao she asked Daniel how to spell a word, 
Vincent asked her how to spell one^ and Gary interrupted her writing by 
telling the group that soae clowns would be coaing into the rooa later* 
Elaine stopped writing in order to reread a little aore often than 
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uaual; perhapa the noi«« level aade it harder to keep up her train of 
thought. Again » her only coaeent related to content waa at the 
beginning. After writing "One day/' ahe looked at one of the cowboy 
pictures her teacher had provided for atory atartera^ aaid^ "I know 
what to write/* and proceeded 

Figure VIII-4 - Elaine^ Text 11/24/81 

I am a turkey ■:sorr\' ''<:r/l^^I^noj:;:>;!s^^ — : ' J-i— i:::-::-!: 

and I a« a tgrKey • 

And I want then to eat me because they ate my sister • 
They ate pumpkin pie and had a caKe * 
And I had some caKe and some turKey 
anQltooKsooiecakehome* 

By Noveaber 24, Ma. Howard'a cleaa had finiahed writing cowboy 
atoriea and waa writing about Thanksgiving. Elaine haa chosen the 
aaaignaent "If I were a turkey." This again waa a day when much of the 
claaa was reatleaa - It waa juat before the Thanksgiving break, the 
rooa was hot, and the children seeaed aoaewhat bored with what they 
were writing about. There were some brief interruptions in Elelne'a 
writing - aonlc booms outdoors and aeabera of her saall group ainglng, 
'^Uh-O-Spaghetti-O'a." This is Elaine'a ahortest atory to date, which 
Key be related to thla reatleaa atmosphere. Aa uaual, Elaine's 
observable behavior is releted to form rether than content. ishe 
continues to ask Franny how to spell words, but also sska other people 
and shows an increasing use of word cherts in the room aa a apelling 
reaource. She also makes comments that reflect en increaalng 
aelf -monitoring of spelling. She notices sheM written "ny" for "me" 
(but doesn't change it at first), notices snd chsnges "pin" for "pie," 
and, after writing "themy," for "them," says "Is that how you spell 
'them'? Like 'they'?" Her one revision of content is Influenced by sn 
Interection with the researcher. She asks how to spell '"some," staples 
her pencil, then re-reads her story, which st this point read "I am a 
Turkey end. I am a turkey and I want themy to eat. My. Becauae they ate 
Me. Because they ate*' The researcher aaka if it makes sense, snd 
Elaine aaya "no" and decides to chsnge "Hy" to "Me" end to change the 
aecond "Because" to "Brother , " but changea her mind and writes 
""Sister." She then continues not with the "some" she'd originslly 
ssked for but with "pumpkin pie."* 

Elalne'a first Writing Concepts Interview, which was conducted 
3ust before these stories were written, reveals attltudea that are 
conaiatent with her writing process as we observed it, generally 
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showing more awaronaaa of fora and external conatralnta then of the 
construction of meaning. She feela that good wrltera are those who 
have been taught and poor wrltera are those who didn't learn. She says 
that the first thing she does when she writes la to decide what to 
write about and that ahe then wrltea It down; a piece of writing ends 
'*when you're getting tired or when you want to <stop>." She feela that 
there la nothing you need to know to be a good writer, and that In two 
years her writing will be different because she'll use cursive and 
write with her right hand. (She's left-handed.) 

Storiea: Noveaber, Year I 

None of the stories froa this group are particularly strong as 
stories . (They were given mostly scores of "1" (out of 4) on our 
narrative scale.) The 3 cowboy stories are very almllar - lists of 
events with little plot or emotional tone. They all begin with "the 
cowboy" doing something, but all go on to talk about "the people," "my 
dad," and or "we." A rodeo and carnival is an annual event in the 

Papago community, ao that this content could be deacrlbed as either 
personal narrative or very realistic fiction. The events are eplaodlc 
and somewhat disjointed , with sequence and relet lonahlps unclear, but a 
lot of people going to the rodeo, doing something there, and then going 
home. 

The last aantence of the November 10 story injects a variety of 
teasing often found in classroom writing st this age. To juxtapose a 
boy's name, e girl's nauie (in this case both seatmates), and the word 
"love" in any story is always a good attention-getter. (Note that this 
occurred on a dey with a great deal of restlessness and interaction.) 
The turkey story is interesting for its switch in point of view. The 
previous week, Hs. Howard had spent some time talking with the class 
about writing in the first person, in relation to an assignment where 
they were asked to write diaries of pilgrims on the Mayflower. Most of 
the children had difficulty staying in character, which la also true of 
Elaine here. She writes a few lines as the turkey, switches to talking 
about an undefined "they," end when she returns to the first person it 
la clearly as herself, with turkey returned to its usual objectified 
status. 

Elaine's syntax in these four stories is unremarkable. She uses 
few subordinate clauses, and her phrases mostly consist of a simple 
noyin, a verb, and either an adverb ("home"), another noun ("a rodeo"), 
or a prepositional phrase ("to the carnival"). The turkey story la 
somewhat more varied ayntactically and has the second highest number of 
words per T-unit that year. The first story includes a maze ("so the 
and the people went home") which is the result of an incomplete 
revision. Elaine had written "There was a carnival and it was over so 
the carnival was," and decided to erase the lest 2 words before going 
on, because they were repetitive; she never re-read and caught the 
maze. 

Elaine's attention to orthography is reflected in her percentages 
of conventional spelling, which range from 84 to 97x. Her invented 
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apelllngs often Involvt: 

reveraala at/ta, horaa/horaa, over/orve. 

o aa an and aarkar carnlval/crlalo, paopla/polao^ 

alaap/aplo 

raal word too/to, they/thara, took/take^ 

aubatltutlona roda/rod^ aald/alde 

She reveraaa lattara only twlca: the "b" In cowboy and tha flrat "d" In 
dad. Sha haa an intaraatlng pattarn with capitalization - In the flrat 
2 atorlaa aha unconventionally capltallzea 26 worda which are coaaon 
aantanca beglnnara, auch aa "The." Moat of her oaltted capltala are 
becauae aha did not aark aantanca boundarlea, ao that parloda were 
oaltted alao. Her uae of perloda changea draaatlcally during thla tlae 
period. In the flrat 3 atorlaa, aha oalta virtually all necaaaary 
perloda. In the fourth atory, aha uaea 6 perloda, but all 
unconventionally. Sha appaara to have developed a rule that perloda 
precede capltala, which la where all the perloda occur In tha atory 
(although not all capltala are preceded by parloda). It la likely that 
thla rule la related to Inatructlon, although we have no actual 
evidence of thla. The rule la at thla point unconnected to any notion 
of aarklng aentence boundarlea with both perloda and capltala, but la 
uaed with worda like "I" which are capitalized wherever they appear and 
with worda like "Me" which Elaine capltallzea Inappropriately. 
Elaine' a control of aentence boundary punctuation undergoea, aa we 
ahall aae, conalderable developaent over the courae of the atudy. 

Writing Procell: Deceaber through February, Year I 

Elaine' a next group of 5 atorlaa la largely characterized by leaa 
aoclal Interaction and aore uninterrupted writing then In her flrat 
group. Her atorlea have aettled down to a ahorter length of 30-50 
worda. (Her aean for the year la 56.8 worda.) Although the vaat 
majority of our writing aaaplea are flrat drafta, two froa thla group 
are re-copylnga of atorlea that Elaine and the teacher had edited 
together. 

Figure VIII-5 - Elalne'a Text 12/3/81 

Alb e; • : • scn-m a n: '.nn q s L'auV: ' a n (fSiiem 

Pj-'^m • ■ S^(^:f^^s l; - j- 

One day the sun came out 

and the snowman was out . 

And he melted • 

And I started to cr y 

and Jny mom got back from work . 

And I got back from school • 
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Figure vm-6 - E Xaina' • Text 12/.Xft/^81 



One day the sun carne out 

and the snoHman was out t 

He me I ted • 

I started to c/r.y • 

My mom said f Oon't cry . 

I stopped crying and made another snowman . 

On Ottcmb«r 3^ Elaine looked at a list of Chriat»aa story topics 
and chose to write about a snowman « The story starter read, "The sun 
case out. Frosty is salting. How are you going to save his?" This 
story, at 32 words, is one of her shortest of the year; such cf her 
tise during this writing period is tsken up by what we called 
-interruptions** - behavior which bears no spparent relation to the 
writing itself. We counted 9 of these interruptions, or one every few 
words. They consisted of such activities as playing with her paper, 
yawning, rubbing her face, talking to frienda, and looking at and 
discussing the video casera which was filming a classsate. On Decesber 
10, when she was copying over rather than cosposing, her attention was 
sore focused. After sharpening her pencil twice at the beginning, she 
continued with sinisal interruption. (The differences in the content 
of these two stories will be discussed below.) 

Figure VIII-7 - Elsine^s Text 1/6/8 2 

- ^ ' ' .t AT ■ - t ■ ,'i--';Jl. ... I 



One day I ^as skiing In Arizona p m« and my friends . 
And then tney started to laugh . 
Me 9 too . 

And Ne i4er\t ...horae . 

Then i^e had a play^^And it was cold . 
Then we went toyS"leep . 

We went back to the Arizona skiing place • 
Then we wen t to town . 
Then we went home . 

In January the students began a unit on Arizona. They eventually 
soved on to expository, research --baaed writing, but were asked at the 
beginning to write in response to pictures. We observed Elaine during 
her writing of the last two-thirds of this story. She was sbsorbed in 
what she was doing and didn't talk at all. The only behaviors we 
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obaftrvttd ymrm 2 AAall reviaiona (to atart *«Hoae** with a capital and to 
writtt a word aora naatly), one look at tha picture atiaulua^ atopping 
to think once, and ra-raading a faw worda onca. Sha no longer atopa to 
aak paopla how to apall worda but chooaaa to invent apallinga. We do 
not know whether thia chanye waa aelf --initiated or teacher -auggeated. 



Figure Vlll-fi - Elaine^a Text 2/2/62 



:xrL.;:'j±.n^s:: : 'CX-^jp^^jji^ •^"T.-^r^y'-r : 



Tnere is i giant in Sells • 

He n^s two el ves • 

He manes tne.Ti wotk • 

Tne aragon and toe oi<int fignt • 

Tne tHO elves like co sing . 

rne oragon and che jiant live in the ca^cie • 
Tnere is a pirate tn Arizona • 
There is a tr o U • 
Tnere is an e I r • 
Tnere is a nun Cer . 



Our next obaervation of Elaine was in February, after the reaearch 
unit waa over and the children had begun writing fairy talea. There 
waa a bulletin board in the writing center which deacribed the meaning 
of aetting, plot^ and charactera. We can aaauae from what we know of 
Na. Howard' a teaching atyle that there had probably also been 
whole-c ^aa inatruction about theae pointa. On reading over the manual 
obaervation fora connected with thia atory^ one geta the feeling that 
Elaine picka up ateaa aa ahe goea along. Early in the atory ahe atopa 
and thinka every line or ao but in the laat five linea doea ao only 
once, atopping only to look at the bulletin board for the apellinga of 
-pirate" and "hunter," and to make ainor reviaiona. (Note that 
although aha checked the apelling of "pirate^" ahe waa not completely 
aucceaaful in reviaing her original apelling, which appeara to have 
been "piaiatea." When ahe looked at the bulletin board ahe aaid, 
-Oh!-, and changed the firat "a" to an "r".) 




Figure VII 1-9 Elaln«'a Text 2/4/82 

There i s a cast le « 

It has a flag on the castle • 

It has grass on the ground • 

The people are happy because tt*s narrti in the casCie « 



The atory above alao a fairy tale^ ia a recopying of a atory 
Elaine had written earlier. The only behavlora obaerved were 2 abort 
pauaea to think* 

Elaine' a firat periodic interview about her atoriea took place 
during thia period, on Decenber 8« In addition to her apecific 
coaaenta about individual atoriea» ahe reveala in a general way her 
explicit knowledge about the coapoaing process • When aaked why ahe 
likea certain atoriea and chooaea thea aa her beat, ahe tenda to 
reapond *'I don't know/' to like a atory becauae of the content (e.g., 
it' a a good atory becauae ahe likea to eat turkey), or to i;:ead a 
apecific line without aaying why it aakea the story good. She la 
unable to aay why ahe prefera aoae atoriea leaa. When aaked how her 
teacher would evaluate the aaae atoriea, ahe aaya that Ha. Howard would 
like one atory becauae "ahe likea turkey," but other than that focuaea 
on formal attributes like punctuation, handwriting, and atory length. 

Storiea: Oeceaber through February, Year I 

The contraat between Elaine' a two anowaan atoriea la intereatlng. 
Her firat draft (Oeceaber 3) waa acored low in all areas on our 
narrative acale. It follows the pattern we have aeen before, of 
changing from a third-peraon narrative to a firat-peraon one about 
heraelf . The aentence **I atarted to cry*' ia a bridge between the firat 
part about the anowaan and the aecond part, which la a piece of a 
"day-in-the'-life"-type narrative. In the revised version, which 
received aoatly scores of 3 (out of 4) on our narrative acale, the laat 
two aentencea have been changed ao that the atory holds together aa a 
aingle narrative with an appropriate, satisfying concluaion. Elaine 
heraelf ranked thia atory aa her favorite in a group of 3. We did not 
obaerve the editing proceaa with thia atory ao cannot deacribe how thia 
change case about. However, baaed on our obaervationa of other editing 
aeaaiona, the change aay or aay not be Elaine'a idea. Ha. Howard, In 
working on editing with Individual students, often had goals in aind of 
what the final product should look like in terms of fora and (to aoae 
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•xtent) content. She therafora often nada atrong auggeatlona aa to 
what changaa ahouid be aada. The editing of atorlea for recopying waa 
alaoat alwaya done In conjunction with the teacher ^ rather than 
primarily by the atudent with aoae teacher Input. (The atory froa 
February 16 dlacuaaed below provldea a partial llluatration of thla 
proceaa • ) 

Elalne'a akllng atory froa January 6 ahowa her uaual 
peraonallzatlon of topic; from a picture of aklera In Arizona aha 
wrltea a atory about heraelf and frlenda which la only peripherally 
about akllng, which la one In a llat of unconnected actlvltlea. Elaine 
waa not particularly lapreaaed with thla atory heraelf^ ranking It 
third In a group of three. Ha. Howard ranked It aecond In a group of 
aevan, but coaaenta that It "aoatly juat llata the thlnga that they 
did/* Elalne'a February 2 atory about a giant la her flrat atory we 
obaerved that la conalatently In the third peraon. There la a bit of 
character development and ahe aeeaa to have been particularly 
captivated by the variety of charactera that occur In fairy talea, 
naming aeven different onea. Her February 4 atory, which la an 
incomplete beginning to a fairy tale, alao remalna In the third peraon 
and haa more of a "atory ,fael*' to It than much of her prevloua work. 
Perhapa the fairy tale genre, being familiar to children^ la eaaler 
for Elaine to work with than aome other aaalgned toplca have been. 

Elaine' a ayntax In theae S atorlea ahowa no unuaual patterna. 
Her apelllng ahowa exaaplea of the following patterna: 

reveraala ahcool/achool, aon*man/anowman, 

frlneda/frlenda 

real word - bake/back, clad/cold^ two/town, 

aubatltutlona to/ too 

varlatlona In paat 
tenae morpheme - melt/meltedr atarld/atarted, 

atartd/atarted 

phone^tlc - plea/place, laf /laugh 

She la no longer ualng "o" aa an end--of*word marker aa ahe did In her 
flrat atorlea, but doea uae once. In "clari" (cry). Her one very 
unuaual apelllng, "aoonme" for "home," waa added after the obaervatlon 
period. Since her original veralon waa the correct apelllng of "home",, 
"^aoonme" may be an Invented apelllng for another word auch aa 
"awlmmlng." Although ahe la no longer conatantly aaklng her nelghbora 
how to apell worda, her percentage of conventional apelllnga remalna 
high, although the two edited veraiona almoat certainly Involved aome 
teacher originated changea to the apelllng. Elaine' a punctuation la 
about two--thlrda conventional on the two copled-over atorlea. Thla can 
almoat certainly be attributed to teacher help alnce It la ao different 
from Elalne'a usual punctuation. In her three flrat*-draft atorlea, 
Elaine omlta moat neceaaary perloda and Inaerta periods before moat 
capital lettera, following the rule ahe apparently developed In 
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November about p^rioda and capitala going together. Her capitalization 
problema are priaarily failure to capitalize at the aentence boundariea 
where parioda were omitted (18 inatancea - in the 3 firat --draft atoriea 
only). She alao faila to capitalize two place--naaea and 
inappropriately capitalizea 3 nouna, all atarting with *'h*' (He» Hunter* 
Hoae). She has no reveraala in thia group of atoriea. 

Writing Proceaa: February and March^ Year I 

In Elaine^ a next group of atoriea froa the firat year* ahe appeara 
to have found topica of aoae what aore intereat to her. There ia no 
change in the extent of topic conatraint aaaigned by Ma, Howard - the 
children were atill given theae--related atory atartara and expected to 
produce a certain number of atoriea each week« However* the topica 
aaaigned during thia period were* like the fairy talea earlier in 
February* relatively acceaaible to Elaine; they therefore allowed for 
aome new kinda of developaent. 



\ 



Figure Vlll-io - Elaine's Text 2/lb/82 



Once upon a time p Paul Bunyan was a bat)y • 

He gr ew big . ^ 

He went to the- trees • 

He had an ax wi th him • 

He had chopped the trees with one ax • 

He js big . 

He is sir ong • 

He makes earthquaKes % 

He ma Kes wa ve s % 

He kills an i ma I s • 

The End 



During the week of February 15-19, the claaa waa doing a unit on 
tall talea. Ma. Howard diacuaaed Paul Bunyan and other tall tale 
charactera with the claaa and put up picturea of them on poatera where 
the atudent'a atoriea would eventually be hung. The writing center 
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thia week alAo included a poater containing a fairly elaborate atory 
atarter: 

TALL TALE 
CHAPTERS 

1. Tall about your HERO 

a. Tell what he 'a "best" at 
bi Tell where he cornea froe 
c. Tell what he ia like 

2. Tell ebout an adventure he had 
a* Tell how it aterta 

b« Tell what the problem ia 
c. Tell how he aolvea it using what he ia 
"best" at 

3. Tell what your HERO ia going to do now that 
thia adventure ia over. 

On the blackboard there was a list of auperlative words such aa 
"kindest," "goofiest," "stinkiest," headed "TALL TALE HEROES ARE THE 
BIGGEST AND THE BEST." (The words included auggest that thia list waa 
'probably generated es a claaa activity) . Elaine wrote this story 
rapidly with few pauaea - we observed only 3 behaviors, all 
task*' related. (An edited version of thia story will be illuatrsted and 
discussed below.) 



Figure VIII~11 - Elaine's Text 2/16/82 
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John Henry 

J nee upon a cime 9 John Henry 9 he is strong . 

He fixes tne road • 

He he t PS pdop I a • 

.He helpeo a girl • 

She said » " TnanK you ■ " 



Elaine was also fairly involved during thia February 18 story, 
with most of her behavior task-related, except for a short break after 
the writing of "people", where she yawns, sings, and writes down 
soseone^a phone number. Thia story is one of the few in which she made 
a change in content after she finished her story, a revision prospted 
by interaction with the resesrcher. She had originally ended the atory 
with "She said goodbye." When the researcher ssked what the girl sight 
say, Elaine said "Thank you" and issediately changed her text. 
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Figure VIII-12 



KiQlne'a Text 2/25/82 



C7, 



. 1 -'^j .'•^■^I-ii^.u -2>mc&-i --^-SUul;^ i^'F-;— 



^c..:..:..:.:77aX-~-c^'-^— 



Once uport <i Cine tn^rt} was a nan « 

He KtMtza oirjs * 

He toort tha birai co nis house « 

He san t ots of oi r Js . 

He ate t n e n ^ all of cn e d i r d s . 

He got the people . 

He ate tne peop le . 

He Is an I -^a i an # 

He has 4 Dig house • 

He has Dig feet • 

Figure VIlX-13 - Story Starter - Running Be^r 




^i^^^^T^'^'^::^ 




The next week the children were involved in a unit on Indian 
legenda that waa planned entirely by Ma. Hanuel, the clasaroon aide. 
The writing gave the children a choice among 8 pictures with 
atory-atarter ideaa on then, including the one reproduced above. 
Elaine's behavior during thia atory auggeats a good deal of invoivenent 
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In the procasa and la vary taak-relatedi She uaea reaourcea (looking 
at tha atory atartar^ trying to find out how to apail worda), reviaesi 
atopa to thinks and aubvocalizea^ but ia not involved in aocial 
behavior unrelated to writing. Although ahe haa not returned to her 
alaoat obaeaaive aaking for apellinga that we aaw earlier in the year, 
ahe haa choaen in thia atory not to invent every apalling ahe ia unaure 
of. Inatead^ three tiaea during the coapoaition of thia atory ahe 
either looka for or aaka about apellinga. 



Figure Vlll-14 - Elaine'a Text 2/25/82 
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Once upon a tiite tnere was a bird named Paul 

He f I i es f ar f ar aw ay • 

He lives in the aesert « 

There is a coyote • 

He lives in the desert > too . 

The coyote chases the biros • 

He ate Paul and the birds • 

ThenPaul was alive . 

He Killed the c oy o te • 

Figure VIII-15 - Story Starter - Coyote 



V: 



Elaine's second atory; prn February 25, written right after the 
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I'lrat one, lA alao baaed on a otory atarter. The wanual obaervotion 
form accompanying thia atory revealB Elaine' a involvement in the 
proceaa, probably the atrongeat of any atory yet thia year. She 
aubvocallzea a lot aa ahe writea, atopa and thinka, and rereada. She 
alao doea a good deal of revision, prijiarily on the aurface level but 
of varxoua types: ahe changes an A to an changes the T in THERli to a 
capital, starta to write a word and changes it, and goes back and adds 
periods. Throughout one gets the sense that ahe is really thinking 
about the whole story aa she writes, in contrast to some of her earlier 
stories (such as the rodeo ones) where she seeaed to be aware of just a 
few words at at time. 

Figure VlIl-16 - Elaine's Text 3/4/82 



One day a girl was walKing in tf^e woo'ls 
and a wolf came out of the woods . 



-~l V- — " V( t'~" going to her Grandmother's • 



^ ^ _^ The wolf was in tne Noods • 

, T^rXTT^ ' : , 1 _ A -\. -C^ *1 _ went to her Grandmother's • 

— J y — — -^^ — / ' n — "Y ' "K '^i He was In her Grandmother's Ded • 



He ate her • 

The 

End 



Elaine's story fron March 4 is the first one we observed that was 
totally unassigned. The class had spent part of the mornin^a in the 
auditorium rehearsing a skit for a school program. Ms. Howard hadn't 
been pleased with their performance and by the time the writing period 
began the whole class was feeling quite restless. To the best of our 
recollection, Ms. Howard chose to have unassigned writing because of 
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thft Kornlng'A unuAual ach«dultt. Elaine wroU thla atory quickly and 
•gain appaarsd rslatlvaly focuaed on thm writing procaaa. She did a 
fair aaount of aubvocallzlng, uaually rohaaralng, aaylng^ or aoundlng 
out tha worda aa aha want. She ahowad ralatlvaly llttla concern for 
orthographic correctneaa during thla atory. At one point ahe aald "Ohp 
thla ta a capital/' and went back to appropriately capitalize WAS. She 
didn't aak how to apell any worda ^ although aha did, when writing 
GRANMOUTHER for the third tlae, look at the line above to aee how ahe'd 
apelled It. 

Elaine' a second perodlc Interview waa conducted during thla tlae 
period. Her conceptualizations about what makes a good atory continue 
to focus on surface features like handwriting and length. Her coanenta 
about content ere very general: ahe llkea "the atory/' or "the way It 
aounds." Many of her coaaenta about how Ma. Howard would evaluate her 
atorlea refer to apeclflc Interactlona between thea. Elaine atatea 
about one atory that Ha. Howard "told ae that ahe likes It best" 
becsuse '*ay map looka neat and I colored it pretty'* Ms. Howard 
aupposedly would like another one leaat becauae "I needed help. .. .where 
she hed to fill in the thinga." 

Storlea: February and March , Year I 

The three veralons we have of Elaine' a atory froa February 16, 
give inaight into the editing processes Ms. Howard was Involved in with 
her students. 

Figure VIII-17 - Elslne's Text 2/16/82 (Original Version) 
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Figure Vlll-ld - Elslne's Text 2/16/82 (Edited Version) 
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Ma. Howord has a atandard procadum for editing. When a atudant 
decidea a atory ia f iniahed, :.jiha talla Ma. Howard, who then aakea time 
available whan ahe can to ait down with the atudent. Ma. Howard refera 
to these tiaea aa **aditing with aa.** She typically reada through the 
atory with the child, ^oaaenting on varioua featurea aa she goea. In 
thia caae we don't have fieldnotes describing her dialogue with Elaine 
but only the viaible result of the editing session. All of Elaine'a 
Invented apellinga have had the conventional apellings written above 
(by Ma. Howard); perioda have been added; the inappropriate period 
after TIME has been croaaed out (but not the one after HE in the second 
line): and letters that ahould be capitalized have been circled. 
Although the editing proceaa was not alwaya strictly Halted to these 
kinds of aechanical chsngea, thia Inatance ia not at all atypical. Ma. 
Howard, in thia caae and aany othera, aeea the aain purpose of the 
proceas aa preparing the child^a atory for a "good** final veraion, 
rather than aa helping the child to refine the atory'a aeaning. 

Figure VIII .-19 - Elaine^a Te xt 2/ 16/62 (Final Version) 



Elaine's final veraion of the atory is indeed sore presentable on 
a surface level than her original one. Her handwriting ia neater and 
aoflt of Ma. Howard's eaendationa have been retained. A reader looking 
at the final veraion of this atory sight assume a certain control of 
aechanics on Elaine's part, but this asausption would overlook the 
distinction that Ferreiro and Teberoaky (1982) aake when they aay that 
"writing ian't 3Uat copying." In this final trsnacription of her 
atory, Elaine was acting sore aa a secretary than aa an authox , and an 
imperfect secretary at that. She apparently ositted the period after 
STRONG and left out the laat two letters of CHOPPED and the S words 
following. Her obliviousness to these omissions suggests that her 
involvement st thia stage was at best minimal. 
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All 5 atoriea froM thla period are atteapta to write in apecific 
genres - the tall tale, the legend, and the fairy tale. Elaine 
attempts to work within the genre conventiona, with varying degrees of 
aucceas. (Theae atoriea received mostly acorea of "2** on our narrative 
acale.) She begins all 5 atoriea with ONCE UPON A TIME" or ONE DAY'* 
and introducaa the main character in the firat sentence. In two caaea 
the atory remains focused on plot event, but the other three (John 
Henry, Paul Bunyan, and the man who killed birds) mix plot elements and 
character description, which in the case of the tall talea may be 
related to the task set in the inatructional poater cited above. The 
two atoriea for which we have copiea of the atory-starters alao suggeat 
aomething of how Elaine goea about creating meaning. For the story 
about the man who killed birda, Elaine appears to have drawn primarily 
on the picture (rather than on Ma. Howard'a written auggeationa) and to 
have uaed it aa a atarting point rather than aa the content of the 
whole atory. The first 2 sentences relate directly to the picture, ahe 
then moves beyond it, and at the end, when she is perhaps winding down, 
ahe awitchea to a present-tense description of elements of the picture. 
The story about the bird named Paul ia tied cloaely to ita picture, 
which may explain the confuaing tenae shifts in the story. The 
sentences in the present tense can all be seen as direct deacriptiona 
of the picture, while the last three aentences of the story go beyond 
the picture and are in the past tenae, aa atoriea uaually are« Another 
intereating aemantic feature of this group of stories ia that Elaine 
controla third-person narrative in all five of them, not alipping into 
firat peraon aa ahe did in the paat. 

Ha. Howard's impreaaion of the atoriea from this group is quite 
favorable in terma of their content and atyle. The Paul Bunyan atory 
'*haa the basic facta about <hia> legend" and ia "a pretty decent 
atory," aa ia the atory about the man who killed birds. John Henry ia 
**a Ahort story, but it doea tell about the peraon that ahe started out 
to write about. She haa the facta.'* 

Elaine^'a atoriea from this group are not particularly complex 
ayntactically . They are shorter then average (24-52 worda, va. an 
average for the year of 58 worda), and have ahorter T-unita then 
average (4.5 - S.l worda, va. a yearly aver^ri^a of 5.8). She uses few 
subordinate clauaes and primarily aimpla ^t^tntence atructurea. Her 
greater than usuaal involvement in the me^f^Jng conatruction of theae 
was perhaps best served by using simple syntactic atructurea which 
didn't distract attention from her meaning focua. 

Many of Elaine's spellinga in these stories are unusual ones, 
which is probably a reflection of her deciaion to worry leaa about 
apelling. Many of theae may be to aome extent "placeholder** apellinga» 
where the intent ia not so much accurate repreaentation of phonetic or 
orthographic patterna aa it ia mnemonic - producing a repreaentation 
that doea not require much time to figure out but is accurate enough 
for the author to decipher in content when ahe goea back to it. 
Examplea of these spellings are: 

anoKsc/animala poleopl/people 

kimenm/came tllek/took 

raecra/earthquakea youraes/wavea 

kileclla/killa 
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Her percentage of conventional apelllng in theae stories ranges 
fro» 61 to 77X9 as cospared to her yearly average of Six. The 
observational data clearly show this to be a function of her choice to 
use invented spelling more often. (Interestingly^ Ms. Howard commented 
around this time that Elaine's apelling is improving and that she is 
increasing her control of high-frequency words^ which suggests that Ma. 
Howard la also aware that this apparent decline in spelling is not an 
actual one.) 

Thfe punctuation in these stories follows her usual pattern of 
or.itting most obligatory punctuation and of often inserting periods 
before capitals. The story of the bird named Paul is a atriking 
exception. Of the 9 obligatory periods ahe omits only 2, and she 
inserts only 1 inappropriate period, before PAUL. There is no 
indication from the observational notes that she had any help in 
deciding how to punctuate. The obvious inference is that her 
underlying competence may be much more advanced than what her 
performance usually reveals and than what she is able to verbelize. 

Writing Process: March through May, Year I 

Elaine's writing during these last 5 stories of Year I was 

generally characterized by a sense of invglvement on her pert. One 

gets a strong feeling that she haa very much assumed ownership of her 

writing and that her focus is not particularly on correct form or on 
pleasing others but on saying what she wants to say. 

Figura VIII-20 Elaine's Text 3/9/82 




«Jr>^ d*y X In ine circui . 

I >eA:5 on an e i iphant i 

Ana C feM off tne eiepnant * 

Ana trje ^eo-pte camt: to >j 1 cK ne u;^ . 

I H^s in tne ^osp j f:a l • 

.1y mom came to see .ne at tne r.ospilal . 
Si'se starteu cry . 



On March 9 the claar. working on a circus unit. A clown had 
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visited the claasrooM that day, and the children had a choice of atory 
atartera to write froii, of which Elaine chose the following: 

YOU DECIDED TO JOIN THE CIRCUS, NOW YOU 
NEED AN ACT 

1. Look at the pictures In this folder 

2. Pick a picture you like. 
This can be your act. 

3. Write a atory about your 
life In the circus. 

4. In the atory: 

a) Tell how you joined the circus; 

b) Tell what you act la like; 

c) Tell why you like being In the clrcua. 



She wrote her story rapidly with few pauses for any reason • Her only 
Interruption was when she atopped after writing I WAS IN THE HOSPITAL 
and said to a neighbor, "Look at all I jwrote. I sure wrote fast." 

On March 25, Elaine attempted a very different kind of writing 
from any ahe^d done previously. The class was doing a unit on haiku 
poetry. Two days before, Ms. Howard had told the class about what a 
haiku la and they had written one together. The elements that she 
stressed In her Instruction were: the 5/7/5 £iy liable pattern of the 
haiku; nature aa the usual subject matter for haiku; poetry aa being 
aade up of word picturea that aren't neceasarlly complete sentences. 
She also gave the atudenta the handout shown in Figure VIII*21. 

Figure VIII-21 Haiku Poetry Handout 

Haiku Pce-fry 

cP-^cn «^ part o-f r.a^'jr'j cr o i*ea ?ien r-f 
rnt year, Xt hcis sylloolas and hq:- 

3 iin^s.. 

^'iVcrf »^r^^ I tWe sslHAa c*r '"Vvd; poem- c SY^'*^^*^ 
Scoor.d lirtft •. +'^e acf '.on of +Kc poem' 7 syllabUs 
Third line : +Ke tr/Jlrtc; ar fteling - 5 SYlldbl« 

s&H-»r\g - The ccyole ^-tops 
acrlo»-v — Gozjss ovi'-r his sl-vculdar 
ej^xding- Fhps hi5 Vail ond tixr^s 



People in Cfapan use o special kind 
of paoar +o wr<ie imporfant things, 
This special paper is called rice pcper 
A '^ha'ku^ is i mpcrt cint. aWould 
pirf- on rice pap^tr- 

On the day that we observed Elaine, the children were asked to 
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write individual haikua. She chose to write about the desert and was 
quite absorbed in the task and intrigued by the genre, clapping out 
syllables aa she went in order to fit into the haiku for«. Her first 
version read aa follows (The numbers at the ends of the lines are the 
syllable counts that Mst Howard had asked thea to include) I 

Desert is hotd and fall 5 

there ia losted of trees 7 

I like the desert 5 
She was quite pleased with it. Since she had ii^ucounted the syllables 
and thought she had produced a 5/7/5 pattern, the researcher pointed 
this out to see how she'd react,. When she realized she'd actually 
produced a 6/5/5 pattern,^ she chose to leave the poeia as it was, but 
did change the nuKbers to reflect the actual syllable count. She then 
asked the researcher to edit with her; she liked the content but wanted 
help with capitalization and spelling. With the researcher's help she 
capitalized the beginning of each line and corrected the spelling of 
HOT, FUN, and LOTS. 

At this point Hs. Howard choae to come over to work with Enna. 
She began to suggest changes so that the haiku would be iiore 
descriptive and picturesque and have the correct syllable count. She 
asked questions such as, "What nakes the desert hot? What snakes it 
fun?", and wrote parts of Elaine's answers on her paper. She told 
Elaine that in a poem you write pictures rather than sentences and at 
aone points had her close her eyes to picture the desert better. When 
they had generated a number of images, Ms. Howard worked with Elaine to 
cut down the number of syllables in each line. At the end of this 
session, Elaine's paper looked like this: 

Figure VIII -22 Elaine's Text 3/25/82 

_ i^i::! — 

'^MYx J. .j;Y><r._h'?^pp>^L_,_J<^^ 

The final version of the haiku, which Elaine was to copy over, read: 

Desert is hot, fun. 

Hot desert, the sun shining. 

Fun , happy , running . 
This is a much closer fit to Ms. Howard's idea of what a haiku is (see 
Figure VIII-21), but Elaine preferred her original version. Throughout 
this first year Elaine has gradually assumed a greater sense of control 
over her writing, but on this occasA^on she wasn't allowed to retain the 
ownership she'd clearly felt in relation to her first draft. Ms. 
Howard, in focusinc^ on product during the editing, gave no regard to 
Elaine's intentions for this piece of writing. The piece that resulted 
was in a sense more Ms. Howard's writing than Elaine^s. For a child 
like Elaine whose writing became far more successful aa she discovered 
her own reasons for writing, a focus on product over process seems 
especially misplaced. 
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On April 15p the students were involved in a unit on Egypt. On 
this particular day, they had a choice of 3 topics: Your friend waa a 
pharoah who died; The life of a slave in Egypt; or Egypt today, Elaine 
produced the following atory: 

Figure VIII-23 Elaine^a Text 4/15/82 



Une day we nent to cgypt Hith rtiss i^asten 
dna it\-ias fun • 

Me and rtiss fasten roae in a train • 
We went to d moce I • 

fhe next morning we went to the zoo • 
we got an ice crean cone 
and we went to tne toy store 
ana joc a gorilla ana an aiMj^tor . 
Ana liiss Kasten got scarea 
and I started Co lauj (}; * ; 

Then we went bacK ^ jy^* 

and sh«- x.oo^ me home , 

Her behavior suggested a good deal of involvement in the story. 
She stopped to think repeatedly, aa well as aubvocalizing and revising 
from time to time, but did not initiate any interruptions. When her 
aeatmate Daniel tried to interrupt her in the middle of a sentence, she 
said, "Wait," and kept on writing. 

Our next observation of Elaine was on May 4, when the class was 
doing a unit on outer space. The assigned topic for that day was "What 
I Saw at My Porthole." 
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One day I^»<ent to Saturn 

ana 1 got off the grouna • 

It's different than cartn • 

The s Ky is r ea 

anQ it is cola 9 too • 

It r a i ns # too • 

People M y e in Saturn • 

Tney hdve rouna heads • 

X started co laugh at tnem • 

I stayed w i cn my friend flay • 

We »<OKe UP and cooKed oreaKfast • 

Ana Nay >ioKe up 9 too t 

and sne Matches tv • 

It as car 1 00ns • 

The end 



She waa again very involved in her writing; her few pauses were 
task related. While writing the firat line of the atory ahe looked up 
at the the«e-related bulletin board to see how to apell SATURN but 
choae to uae invented epellinga during the rest of the atory. 

Our final observation of Elaine during Year I waa on May 11. 
Elaine choae from three topics to write about bicycle aafety. 

Figure VIII-25 Elaine'a Text 5/11/82 

One day I was riding safe on my oicycle ana stopped to natcn 
goby • 

AjLd, I„w.&ji-L^a-cjLa^s t he r Q_a d _b eXo r e t h e c ar s came_ ♦ 

' --^-^ - - ■'■^■.'■l..':,H^j;\Xi^MQ . . s af e ..». ..W hen .1 . we n t. .1 n # . 



I cleaned my room and picKed up the toys # too • 
When my mom came home p she said > '* Good for you.. 
I Nent to my auntie's house safe 
and I got some pop • 
I Nent home 

and I crashed ; 
and my auntie came after me 
and she took me home $ too « 
And my 

mom took me to the hospital 
and I broke my leg • 
And I had lots of scratches > too • 
And I stayed in tne hospital and I nent to sleep • 
And I woke up the next morning 
and I ate breakfast • 
The 



There waa a substitute teacher that day and the claas waa 
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aonewhat reatlees^ but Elaine maintained the high level of 
concentration that haa baan typical for this laat part of the year. 
She clieckad and revised apellinga a few times, but otherwise focuaed on 
conteint. When aaked where ahe got the idea for her atory^ ahe waa 
unable to be more apeclfic than to aay "I made it up." 

Two interviewa were conducted with Elaine during thia time period* 
In her Writii^g Concepts interview on March 9^ ahe had more extenaive 
and speciiic anawera to moat queations than ahe did in October, but 
continued to focua on aurface featurea. She characterized a particular 
writer aa being proficient becauae of "the way he writea"; thla general 
aaaeaament waa followed by aome specific onea: he writea "slanted and 
straight"; "he doean^t erase <or> meaa up"; hia atoriea aren't abort; 
he and other good writera "learned all the worda when they were in 
second or third grade." Predictably ^ poor writera "need editing and 
they erase and they write abort atoriea and they don't put their 
name*. .they write aloppy." Her comments about apelling auggeat the 
move towards more independence that we have aeen in her behavior. In 
October ahe said that when she didn't know how to spell a word ahe'd 
aak the teacher or talk to her group of aeatmates. In thia interview 
she said ahe^d "write it any way and aound it out." In thia interview 
ahe alao auggeata that ahe likes writing for aeveral reaaona: "I like 
to put them in books and I like to put perioda and. ..edit it r u I like 
to write it on pieces of paper ao people could look at it." In her 
periodic interview of May Id, ahe continues to characterize her writing 
on the baaia of either vague global featurea or aurface ones; a atory 
is good because "I like it" or becauae of "the handwriting and the 
perioda and the capitala." Aa the year progreaaed, ahe became more 
vocal in her anawera to theae interview queations but not more 
aophiatlcated. 

Storiea: March through Nay, Year I 

Elaine^a four storiea from this period (her haiku will not be 
diacusaed further) were written as part of four very different 
curriculum unite but are very similar in that they all deal with 
imagined experiencea from her own life. Both when in the circua and 
when "riding aafe" on her bicycle she had accidenta and went to the 
hoapital. Egypt looks remarkably like the U.S., with motels, zooa, toy 
stores and ice cream cones. Saturn ia different from home, with red 
aky and round-headed pe ople, but Elaine ^gap fltij.1 st^y gltK.Ji Ar frienH 
May there and watch cartoono. In all four of theae atoriea, the 
teacher- aelected topic makes sn appearance, very briefly (aa with 
Egypt) or at some length (aa with Saturn), but then Elaine'a deaire for 
aelf-expreaaion takea over. Thia may be aeen in relation to her 
growing independence aa a writer ahe ia able to uae the atory-atarter 
aa a jumping-off place but ia not particularly conatrained by it; ahe 
acts out of what ahe wants to aay rather than being particularly 
concerned with the teacher'a or the atory-starter'a intentiona. From 
this group of storiea Elaine particularly liked the atory about Saturn 
and the one about riding safe on her bike becauae "it' a a long 
story ...and I made it up." (It ahould be noted that theae two atoriea 
and the Egypt one are her longeat since the beginning of the year.) 
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She chose her haiku as her least favorite of a group of seven 
pieces; when asked to conAent on it, she 6aid» *'Ms. Howard helped me" 
and that it was hard because "we had to think.** 

Although Elaine has a higher percentage of conventional spellings 
in these storiea than in the previous groups she continues to operate 
fron a strategy of inventing spellings rather than aaking for help in 
•oat caaea when she doesn't know a word. Some patterns that are 
evident in her invented apellinga for these stories are: 

-phonetic/orthographic lef /laugh 

patterns natal l/«otel 

nix/next 
stoor/atore 



-unusual spellings 



bef xitst/breakfaat 

dilftsct/breakfast 

gotal/gorilla 

puti/picked 

toAane/train 



-very long invented 
spellings 



bookskec/broke 
chiekcseros/circus 
coldetosc/cartoons 
fendnld/f riend 
witelhc/woke 



The unusual and very long spellings »ay be *'placeholder*' ones, 
where she is aining for a speedy representation of the word rather than 
a precise one. 



The bicycle story shows a variety of spellings of the -ed 
morpheme. In CULED (cleared) she spells it conventionally; in CIRIFT 
(crashed) she represents xt with a phonetic rather than morphological 
spelling; and in PATI (picked), STAE (stayed) and STOP (stopped) it is 
not represented at all, which may represent a dialect influence. This 
suggests that even an apparently straightforward orthographic feature 
may be learned gradually and in context rather than once and for all. 
One further invented spelling of interest in this group is Elaine's 
spelling of PAPAGOLE (which includes the name of her tribe) for 
"people.** Many Native American languages use a word meaning '*the 
pgbpTif'^ to refer to their tribe. Papago is one of these, and although 
the word for themselves and '*the people" is "O^odham** rather than 
"Papago,** Elaine's spelling may be related to this concept. 

Elaine's percentages of conventional punctuation in this group of 
stories are among her lowest of the year, suggesting that she is giving 
her attention more to content than to visual features of her writing. 
She follows her usual pattern of omitting many periods and inserting 
some before capitals. Her problems with capitalization include many 
failures to capitalize where there should have been sentence 
boundaries, a few inappropriate capitalizations, and several failures 
to capitalize proper names, including the word "I*' 10 times in the 
bicycle story. 
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Table VIII- 1 Words per Story: Elaine Year I 
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Table VIII-2 Words per T-Unit: Elaine Year I 
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Table VIII-4 Syntactic Development: Elaine Year I 



too 



:r4: 



::i:r 



-i 



-fr 



-H 



fi; 



n 



rr 



M 



i 



h 



4: 



i 



-!- L4. 



Yr. 1 Yr> 



y_r. 1 yr. ? 



yr. 2 



Y r, 7 
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Elalntt'a Egypt atory la the only one all year that ahe wrote in 
curalve acrlpt. Our notea don't reveal anything about why she chose to 
do so, but we do know that Na. Howard had spent some tlae on cursive 
writing with the claaa around that time and that several of the 
children were beginning to use it in their stories » Figure VIII'25A 
illuatratea a few of the difficultiea Elaine had with this early 
attempt at curaive. 

Figure VIII-26A ELaine: Cursive Letter Formation 



whert 

waa 

niaa 

morning 

tomane 



In WHERT (with) and WAS the w's blend into the next letter so that 
they look like u's. In NISS (miss) she leaves a loop off the H; in 
MORNING she puts an extra loop on the first M and in the middle haa 
what could be either an M or an R and N run together. In TOHENE 
(train) her T has a loop somewhat like a B. Other wiae, her handwriting 
in this story is quite legible. In Year II we will see further 
examples of Elaine's cursive writing. 

Summary: Year 1 

Elaine' a growth as a writer during this first year of the study 
haa been characterized by a gradually increasing ownership of the 
process. Early in the year her focus tends to be on meeting the 
teacher's expectations and on aurface features like spelling. When ahe 
is not particularly intereated in a topic^ which is often, she seema to 
write juat to fill up space and produces uninteresting, disjointed 
Atoriea. Sometime arc the tall-tale and legend units in February 
this focua begir' ^hift; this is evidenced both in her greater 

involvement in process and the more coherent nature of her 

atories. Althc ^ change seema to have begun when she was working 

in genrea that she ound intereating^ by the end of the year she is 
able to take any topic and use it as a jumping-off point for a highly 
personal narrative. When one compares her first rodeo atory (Figure 
VII 1-2) to her bicycle safety atory (Figure VIII-25) it is obvious that 
ahe haa come a long way in taking control of an assigned topic. 

Looking at measures of Elaine's syntactic development provides 
another perapective on her writing over this first year. Tables 
Vlll-lf 2, 3, and 4 aummarize aspects of this development; they are 
most meaningful when conaidered in light of what we have seen about 
Elaine's writing process. 

The length of Elaine's stories in Year I ranged from 14 words for 
her haiku to 128 worda for the bicycle safety story, with a median of 
49 worda and a mean of 56. d. Table VIII'l ahowa that she wrote 3 very 
long atoriea at the beginning of the year, then settled down to a 
shorter length, and again wrote 3 long stories at the end of the year. 
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Thinking back to our obaervationa of Elaine's writing process^ the 
explanation that suggeata itaelf ia that these changea are related to 
changea in how Elaine conceived of the writing procesa. At the 
beginning of the atudy ahe waa very excited about being obaerved and 
tried to pleaae and Impresa the reaearchera by writing aa auch aa 
poaaible. Aa ahe got more involved in the creation of meaning^ her 
atoriea got ahorter aince they involved more thinking. Finally, 
towarda the end of the year, her increaaed confidence and control nade 
it poaaible for her to concentrate enough to write a lot »ore in the 
aa»e length of time. It ahould alao be noted that within the 
long-ahort-long pattern for the year aa a whole, there la atill a good 
deal of individual variation between atoriea, reflecting all the 
contextual and peraonal inf luencea acting on the writer at any 
particular tine. 

Tablea VIII-2 and VIlI-3 illuatrate the average worda per T~unit 
and clauaea per T-unit for each of Elaine'a atoriea in Year I. Her 
neans for the year are aa followa: 

Table \/III-'5 - Syntactic Change - Elaine-Year I 



Firat Half Second Half Overall 



Worda/T-Unit 5.93 5.68 5.8 

Clauaea per T-Unit 1.18 1.14 1.16 

Theae figurea are lower for Elaine than for any of our other 5 
caae atudy aubjecta. They are alao lower than comparable figurea cited 
in O'Donnell'a atudy (1967) for third-grade writera (7.67 worda per 
T-unit and 1.18 ci«=\ur^ea per T-unit). Both ratios decreaae alightly 
from the flrat to the aecond half of Elaine'a atoriea in Year I. Theae 
figurea confirm the reader 'a aenae that Elaine 'a atoriea tend to 
conalat of ahort, relatively unaophiaticated atructurea which are more 
typical of younger writera' development. The grapha indicate that 
there la a fair amount of variation from atory to atory but no 
particular general r.rend. Table VIII-4 givea a breakdown of the kinda 
of ayntactic atructurea Elaine uaed in Year I, (See Chapter IV for an 
explanation of the terminology uaed.) The vaat majority of her T-unita 
.are "aimple" onea; that ia, ahe uaed dialogue only a few timea and no 
queationa or imperativea. Eighty-five percent of the clauaea ahe uaed 
were main clauses, with about 5x each of adverbial, nominal and 
conjoined clauses. Of the major phrase types, she uses roughly equal 
numbers of noun phrases and verb phrases, but rarely modifies verb 
phrases. The vast majority of connectors Elaine uses are simple 
additive ones like AND; she also uses some disjunctive ones like BUT 
and adverbial phrases like ONE DAY, but no WH- words or other types of 
connectors like THEN." 
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Table VIII-6 Percent Conventional Spelling: Elaine Year I 
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Kiaine'e orthographic development during Year I la conplex^ oa 
Tablea VIIl-6 and 7 auggeat. Of 1103 words Elaine wrote In Year J, 891, 
or 60.7ax, were conventionally ap.,<ilied. In the firat half of her 
atoriea, SS.SQx were conventionally apelled aa compared to only 73.19 
in the aecond half. Table Vlll-5 ahowa thia downward trend aa well aa 
the variation fro* atory to atory (froa 61 to S7% conventional apelling 
- note that thia include* 2 atorxea that are recopyinga of edited 
veraiona.) It ia» of course, obvious froa all we have seen of Elaine 
over the year that this trend ia not an indication that her apeliing 
ability haa decreased but a reault oi contextual influences and 
conacious choices on her part, Early in the year she put a lot of 
effort into trying to spell every word correctly. By the end of the 
year ahe had choaen tc concentrate on the creation of meaning; she 
intentionally wrote what she knew were not standard spellings. Thia is 
one of the clearest poaaible examples that children's performance does 
not always reflect their underlying competence. Elaine's apelling 
performance is a result of not only her aemory bank of spellings and 
repertoire of spelling atrategiea but her uae of physical and husan 
resourcea and her d«ciaions about the iaportance of apelling. 

Looking at patterns for particular worda provides another 
perapective on F.laine'a spelling developsent. The 20 worda she uses 
most frequently, aa ahown in Table VIII-S, are for the moat part 
spelled conventionally. 

TABLE VIII-8 - High Frequency Worda - Elaine - Year I 



Wor*! 


Frequency 


Conventional 


Invented 


the 


95 


95 


0 


and 


94 


94 


0 


to 


47 


47 


0 


went 


47 


47 


0 


he 


43 


43 


0 


I 


39 


39 


0 


a 


33 


33 


0 


was 


30 


30 


0 


»y 


19 


19 


0 


we 


19 


19 


0 


rodeo 


18 


3.8 


0 


ho«e 


17 




1 


in 


17 


17 


0 


ie 


14 


14 


0 


day 


13 


13 


0 


had 


13 


13 


0 


there 


13 


11 


2 


they 


13 


10 


3 


»e 


12 


12 


0 


one 


12 


12 


0 




606 


602 


6 



These 20 words occur a total of 608 times, which is 56>t of all 
words used by Elaine in Year I. Only 6 invented apellings occur in 
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theae 606 words. One of the» la SOONHE ior HONE on January 8, which we 
dlacuaaed earlier aa probably being intended to represent aone other 
word: the other 5 are 5 of the 26 observed spellings for THERE and 
THEY. Elame'a 20'^ other i ventea spellings in Year I occur on the 216 
other words^ use tal of 472 tinea, which make up the other 44x of 

her writing. Th qh< jt the'^year vve have seen examples of the kinds of 
invented spelli ategies Elaine uses. Looking at the variety of 

spelling for som«d individual words can further Illustrate some of these 
patterns . Table VI I I -9 shows , for three words , the number of 
conventional spellings and the variety of invented ones^ listed 
alphabetically . 

TABLE VIlI-9 - Selected Invented Spellings - Elaine - Year I 
Conventional Invented 



papagoie 
peole(2) 
peopol (2) 
poleo 
poleopl 

starid 
startd 
stde 
sterd 
sthedre 

befxitst 
diftact 

Of Elaine's 7 invented spellings of PEOPLE, one of them is the 
unusual spelling PAPAGOLE which was discussed earlier. The other 6 all 
involve permutations of the four letters, P, E, 0, and L, which are 
those occuring iti PEOPLE. A spelling like PEGPOL is a closer match 
pnoneticaliy than one like POLEOPL» but the orthographic strategy of 
Knowing whaL letters are m the word is strong in both. In STARTED, 
the Interesting element ia tae treatment of the -ed morpheme, which 
Elaine generally does not control very much in her writing in Year I. 
These spellings all have a D in them, but not necessary at the end or 
preceded by an E. One gets the sense that each spelling is to some 
extent a re-invention (witn phonetic and letter-permutation strategies 
as ma]or considerations) and that she la not at this point operating 
with a conceptualization of a consistently spelled past- tense morpheme. 
Her two spellings for BREAKFAST* which occurred a week apart, are 
typical cyS many of her placeholder spellings. The beginning ond final 
consonanta tend to be correct (the D of DILFTSCT is likely to be a 
reversal) and there are other consonantal common points (f and s, and 
possibly X, which is phonetically /ks/), but there are also some 
anomalous consonants and the vowels are unpredictable. 

We have already seen m detail how Elaine conceptualized 
punctuation. Table VIII-6 above illustrates the varying extent to 
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which her atoriea were punctuated conventionally. The percentage of 
conventional punctuation for each atory rangea froa 0 to the 
percentage acroaa all atoriea ia 21. Table VIII-9 illuatratea that 
in aoat caaea thia involved perioda. 

Elaine used aoae perioda conventionally but inaerted and omitted 
many more. Gomii:»a und quotation aarka were virtually alwaye omitted. 
It ia intereating to look at the few atoriea where Elaine uaed 
punctuation more conventionally. Fifteen of her atoriea had 
punctuation uaed conventional!/ from 0 to 33% of the tioe, but 4 
atoriea ranged from 56 to SIX correct. Two of theae are r^ecopyinga of 
edited veraiona where the teacher had emended the punctuation, but the 
other 2 are not. One of them ia the atory about the bird named Paul 
from February 25: the other ia the circua atory from March 9. Our 
field notea from theae fc;.oriea do not give any indicationa that Elaine 
got any help from anyone on punctuation; indeed, they are both atoriea 
where ahe waa atrongly involved with the teak and had little 
Interaction at all- One ia teapted to hypothesize that Elaine doaa 
have aome tacit sense of how sentence-boundary punctuation works, and 
that when she is involved in creating meaning (rather than thinking 
about her rule that periods go with capitals) this taait knowledge is 
freed up and allowed to operate. At the very leaat, the evidence of 
theae 2 atoriea auggeat an underlying competence beyond what Elaine's 
uaual performance reflects. 

Year II 



Writing Proceaa: November and December 

Aa mentioned earlier, we began Year II thinking we had loat Elaine 
aa a subject because, her mother had enrolled her in a private 
"back-to-basics" school. However, early in November she returned to 
the public school, where she was placed in the same pre-f ourth-grade 
claaa aa three of our other sub3ects, where she remained for the rest 
of the school year. She waa very happy to find out that we'd be 
working with her for another year. 

The first of Elaine's stories from Year II was written on the day 
we firat discovered Elaine back in the elementary achcol. She waa 
excited to see us and to work with ua, which ahe expreaaett by including 
the reaearcher who waa working with her (Sandra Wilde) aa a jpharacter 
in her story. In Ma. Caldwell's classroom, writing waa ^virtually 
alwaya unassigned, creating a very different context for Elaine'a 
atoriea in Year II. On thic first occaaion, she haa no trouble 
deciding what to write about and plunges right in very eagerly. Aa in 
Ms. Howard's classroom, students in Hs. Caldwell's room ait in amall 
groups as they write. Elaine interacted to some extent with other 
children in her group during the writing of this story, mainly 
socializing rather then asking for spellings or other help. Although 
ahe socializes a lot, ahe alao ataya very involved in the continuity of 
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Figure Vlll-27 - Elaine'a Text 11/2/^2 





I ^ent to the fun houst! . 

1 got scared . 

Tnen 1 star ted to cry • 

I Has a jnDst • 

.1y friend ^as d ghost too « 

We scared evtrybouy at the nospitnl . 

Chert was a i t ch • 

Snc Hds a real witcn • 

Wewererealgnosts. 

We nad a punpKin pie . 

We ate it . 

It was goo 'J . 

Me and Ms. ^ilde went to go out to eat • 

Then we went to go watch a movie • 

'neboughtapopanasomepopcorn* 

Ke watched " Annit • " 

Then wc went home . 

Then we went to the carnival • 

The next rr-ornlny we went to tt\G carnival in .li. Wiivie's Cof . 
^y moTi dio not let -ne use our car lo go • 

her atory^ aa evidenced by her frequent re-reading and stopping to 
think, both of which auggeat she la concentrating on the development: of 
the atory aa a whole. She choae to uae invented apellinga in thia 
story; the only time ahe uaed a reaource to apell a word waa when» 
writing CORVLFAROV (carnival) the aecond time, ahe looked back to aee 
how ahe'd written it the first tiae. Her four reviaiona are all to 
erase or correct a aingle letter ahe had juat written^ auggeating that 
ahe 16 chooaing to change only immediate "alipa of the pen.*' The 
length of thia story alao auqgeata her eagerneas about being obaerved 
writing again; at, 114 words it xa longer than all but one of her Year I 
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atoriea and will be th* Aocond longeat of Year II 



Two weeks later ^ on Noveft^^er 16 ^ we observed Elaine and Ms, 
Caldwell working with this atory in an editing aession^ as preparation 
for •aking it into a book. Elaine ha^i chosen this story aa ona of her 
favorites^ and began by reading it to Ms. Caldwell, who asks her if she 
used any Halloween words and then helps her find GHOST and WITCH on the 
Halloween chart. Ha. Caldwell then joes through the first aentence 
with her and helps her to see where it ends (so she can add a period) 
and to insert **went'*, which is needed to produce acceptable syntax. 
She then asks Elaine to show her where the second sentence starts and 
asks her what a sentence starts with: Elaine responds '*s capital.** 
Ms. Caldwell helps Elaine correct the spelling of "started" by listening 
to the sounds, picking up the AR psttern from CAR, end recognizing the 
ED endings, Ms. Caldwell doesn't insist that all spellings be 
corrected but focuses on selected ones. At this point the resesrcher 
asks Elaine to tell Ms* Caldwell why she had put periods sfter "I" (her 
old rule about periods and capitals going together). Ms, Caldwell 
explains to Elaine why they aren't needed and talks about the role of 
periods generslly. The word ''sentence*' is never forsslly defined but 
is used in context, Ms. Caldwell talks about where it sakes sense to 
atop. During Elsine^'s interview about this group of stories, which / 
took piece sfter she hsd msde this one into a book, she surprisingly 
picked it as her least favorite of four. Although she had liked it a 
lot at first, by the time of the interview she felt *'it was funner 
before to write it but now it isn't**; she was s little sick of it. 

Figure VIII-28 /ilsine's Text 11/9/B2 

One day 1 went to the Rodeo . 0"^*^" ^ 4^^J r~'^ . 

I Has In tne Rodeo . ttodeo ■ uyas'-rs-hri^mc^;:: '.' 

I Has the Rodeo Queen . 
I went to the carnival . 
lrodetheroun'!-"uP* 

When It stopped I nent to tne Rodeo and rooe the norse f 
and the Rodeo was starting . 

On November S Elsine wrote sbout the rodeo, which wss s suggested 
topic for writing that day (since November is the time of th^ annuel 
cossunity rodeo end csrnivsl.) She is involved in a great deal of 
social interaction during thic story; our notes describe her as taking 
part in conversations with other children about video gases, the rodeo, 
spelling, stepfathers, and Papago identity. She has decided to aim tor 
conventional spelling in this story; ^ when ssked why, she ssys it's 
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because Ms. Caldwell prefers her to, and that she also llkea it 
herself. She does not, however, ask other people how to spell words as 
much as she did in Year I; instead ► she refers to a list of rodeo words 
on the board, uses the dictionary, and thinks out spellings for 
herself. The researcher aaka her how she decided to use resources of 
this type rather thein asking people for apellinga: ahe replies that ahe 
'*3ust figured it out.'* Sone of her interactions with the researcher 
alao reveal her increasing range of resources for spelling. After 
writing CARNIVAL conventionally, ahe asks if it is spelled right. The 
researcher asks how she knew how to spell it at this point when ahe 
didn't the week before. She replies that she had seen another child 
write it the day before and remembered. After writing RODE 
conventionally, she erases it and asks the researcher how to spell it. 
When asked to try herself, she says R-O-D-fc: and realizes she was right 
in the first place. She asks how to spell HAHHER, which 10 the name of 
one of the rides at the carnival. The researcher asks how she could 
find it; she looks on the list of rodeo words listed on a chart and 
when ahe can't find it decides to ^Tite ROUND-UP instead. She aaka how 
to spell WHEN, wanting to know if the vowel in it is an A or an E. (In 
her own pronunciation, short e often sounds like short a, which is 
probably a Papago dialect influence.) When asked how she could find 
out, she gets a dictionary, skims through the W's and recognizes WHEN 
when she spots it. Although these interactions all reveal an attempt 
to rely on the researcher for spelling help, if that help is not 
forthcoming she has a variety of other resources to fall back on. 

Figure VIII-29 Elaine's Text 11/16/82 



k;-!"! ^oo/\^'i\T and-. - lOij irc irJ"aot.J::he 



One day I wantea to ric^e the rouna-*up • 
I got scared • 

After i rode tne round-up I nas not scares dnymore . 
I got the nang of it • 
I Kept riding it • 
Thenlrodewithmycousin. 

She said / " How come you didn't ride with us on the first time ? " 
I said / *' Because X was scared . 
Me and ffiy Drother went hojre • 
I missed the carnival • 
The End 
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Elaina'e atory iron November 15 waa written largely non-atop and 
ailently* She waa aitting alone with the researcher aince her avail 
group waa working on ao»ething other than writing and the teacher had 
aaid we could remove her froA the group in order to collect a atcry 
that day; ahe therefore had little chance for aocial interaction. In 
thia atory ahe ^eturna to chooaing to uae invented apellinga. When 
aaked why^ her anawer ia not very articulate, but it aeeaa to be from a 
combination of having a lot to aay and of writing 3uat for the 
researcher rather than the teacher. 

Figure VIII-30 Elaine's Text 12/2/82 

{}\^e^ cioy I., £i.'^2r)■^.. fo u .ch H-^hnQs 

f tmc +0 q^en ...\\\c~. (]\-^\. X^. 9<^'V._ 

room cam^ V>ofAQ . T .^^cX h\ 
5he. r^^h, hi. ^ Tn<i^C:sQ^::u^25^':-0^^^- 

c.-f-V '■"•".^ 



□ ne day I went to <i Christmas party . 

We had to Dring some gifts to the party . 

I took caKes • 

We or ank some punch • 

It was time to open the gifts • 

I got some gum and a doll • 

It was time for me to go home » 

Then my mom came home • 

I said * " Hi . » 

She said p "Hi » " to me • 

I said f ** What are we eating 7 '* 

She said f " Some meat • ** 

I said 9 ** I love meat • 

I love meat too • 

The End 



On December 2, the atudenta were aaked to write either a 
Thanksgiving or a Chriatmaa atory. Elaine wrote her atory atraight 
through^ with virtually no interaction or other recorded behavior. Her 
few revisiona were immediate on^da on the single-letter level. She 
appeara to be following an invented-apelling strategy here since ahe 
does not uae any resources or aiik for help. Although many words are 
apelled conventionally » they are mostly eaay ones she usually controla. 
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Figure VIll-31 tiiaine'a Text 12/7/82 

fiW'^ C.I iri'it iT-,flC, cl'A/ ijjs.iijcn-r.. 

uc miU^J. Charlie ?jr6ioiu.ii- wai ^pi- ,on,<. -jlio-^s ' onV ■:\ C.T 



::i,ir7 



ftA^ u/<f ae\ .... pdpcQxr^ 



One Cr!»istiias day we went to town lo watch a movie at town . 

We watched Charlie brown . 

It was fun • 

We ate some popcorn . 

Ihen \ t was over . 

Then we w en t ho me • 

Tnen the nex Tiorninj we went to get some gifts for tonijht . 

Then we gave the gifts out . 

I got some shoes anJ an t.T shirt • 

The £nd 



On December 7, Elaine ia somewhat reatle&a aa ahe writea. Her 
interactiona and i.nterruptiona tend to iaat lor^er than uaual and to be 
ao/iiewhat whinaicai in nature. She waa continuing with a atory ahe had 
atarted on an earlier occaaion^ which may explain her difficulty in 
getting involved in it. Near the beginning of the aeaaion, ahe atarta 
talking with the reaearcher about the obaervation proceaa and why we 
only work with a few children. When told that we are trying for 
in-depth knowledge, ahe aaka, "Do you know a lot about me?" Examplea 
of her other behavior during thia session include: whiatling; teaaing 
the reaearcher and telling a aeatmate about it; looking for but failing 
to find a pair of aciaaora after a aeatmate haa aaked to borrow aome; 
einging "Babe, I love you," and aaking the reaearcher about her houae 
and car. 

A Concepts* of Wf^itxng interview was conductea with txame on 
piovewber '1. la very verbal in thia interview and haa extenaive 

answers to moat queationa* although they often focua on external 
conatramta and auggeat a tacvt deficit model about her own ^vriting. 
She defines a good writer someone who writea a lot; intereatingly , 
the peraon ahe picka aa a good writer ia a child who ia extremely 
inhibited >^nd unadept aa a writer. Elaine identified him aa a good 
writer becauae "1 alwaya aee him writing." She doea, however, aay that 
to be a good writer one needs to know "what to write and <when to> put 
perioda and question marka'* and to have good handwriting, aa opposed to 
bad writera, who "write sloppy*" When asked how she could recognize a 
story of hers without her name on it, she aays the absence of periods 
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or recognizing ftl8tak«s ahe'd »ade would help her. 

Her co»»enta about apelllng revoal an intereating conatellatlon of 
attitudea. When aaked how ahe figurea out how to apell a word ahe 
doean't know, ahe aaye ahe will **3uat apell it any way and then the 
teachers will correct it"j "they tell ua how to apell it." When 
preaaed, however, ahe adaita that ahe also uaea the dictionary and word 
liata to help her apell, and that ahe can often tell when worda ahe haa 
written are apelled wrong. When aaked why spelling la important, ahe 
aaya that "they're going to aak you to apell aoaething when you go to 
high achool...and you're not going to know what it la and they're going 
to get sad." It'a important for adulta to apell correctly bccauae 
"everybody's going to think that you <didn't> go to school and your 
mother doean't care." We can only apeculate aa to whether theae 
attitudea are related to the back-to-baaica achool that ahe had left 
only a week before thia interview. There waa alao some diacuaaion of 
spelling in her periodic interview a month later, whore ahe reveala a 
more relaxed attitude. She saya then that ahe decidea to apell 
conventionally sometimes because "they think it's apecial and they want 
to read it," but that it ian't important "when you don't want to*' 
unleaa "your bosa telle you to apell the worda right.*' She feela that 
a atory doean't need correct apelling to be good. She doea, however, 
say in the aame interview that her teacher would prefer a atory with 
good apelling to a more interesting one with invented spelling. 

Stories: November and December* Year II 



The major theme that atanda out in theae five atoriea ia that they 
all involve very peraonal content. Freed from the previoua year's 
conatrainta of writing about topica which were not alweya relevant to 
her life, Elaine ia able to move into concentrating wholly on the kind 
of partly-true, partly-fictional atoriea ahe had written in Year I aa 
ahe turned atoriea about Saturn and bicycle safety into peraonal 
narrativea. In euaparison to laat year, Elaine' a compositiona have 
begun to show a much atronger aenae of atory. All five of the atoriea 
from thia firat part of Year II have a clear chronological order; 
although a story may move episodically from one topic to another (e.g. 
the movement from a Christmas party to eatin^j meat for supper on 
December 2), the events aeem at least temporarily connected rather than 
diajointed. 

The change in Elaine 'a story sense stands out very clearly when 
comparing this year's rodeo atory <aee Figure VIII-2d) with one of laat 
year'a <See Figure VIII-2). In the earlier atory, all that happena (in 
101 worda) is that varioua people go to the rodeo, go home, go to 
achool, and get mad. In the more recent atory, in 42 worda ahe aticka 
to one chsracter (her-^elf) and haa a clear aeries of varied events. 
(She stated in an interview, however, that Ma. Caldwell wouldn't like 
thia atory very much becauae "I keep going back and forth.") Thia 
atory ia alao a nice illuatration of the aeamleaa blend of reality and 
fentaay that xs typical of her atoriea. She almoat certainly did go to 
the rodeo and carnival and ride the round-up, but waa not the rodeo 
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queen or a rider in the rodeo. In »oat caaea, only knowledge of 
Elaine^a life, not the atory itself^ leta the reader know how much of a 
atory la true. Intereatingly ^ her one atory that is entirely baaed on 
her real life^ the one from Noveiiber lb about being acared to ride the 
round-^up^ ia the moat unified^ perhapa becauae ita acope ia defined by 
the logic of the incident rather than the range of her imagination. 
Elaine alao atated in her interview aealing with thia group o.t atoriea 
that thia one waa her favorite becauae "it'a true...It'a not fun if 
they're not true." She mentioned that it waa the firat true atory 
ahe'd written. <She alao aald, in the aame interview^ that ahe liked 
the December 2 atory about the Chriatlmaa party becauae it'© NOT true.) 

Ha. Caldwell^ in diacuaaing thia group of atories^ conaidered 
tho^.t? from November 2, December 2, and Dt :ember 7 aa being roughly 
eq'j . valent in quality. She felt that they ail "followed an idea 
through'' and were •*conaiatent in a time aequence." She recognized them 
aa atorlea that "could be imaginary but... could be baaed on real life/* 
rather than being obvloua fantaay or "a real dramatic fltory." She like 
the atory about being afraid to ride the round-up a little leas then 
these three^ largely becauae it ia aimpler and leaa involved. 

Syntactically, Elaine's sentences are not particularly long in 
this group of stoolea, with her nuaber of words per T-unit hovering 
around alx. While lb of her 19 stories for Year I had between 1.0 and 
1.3 clauses per T-unit^ thia group of 5 stories haa a mean T-unat 
length of 1.3, indicating that she has begun to use subordinate clauaea 
more often. (Hunt's data (1965) shows mean T-unit length for fourth 
graders as d.b words and 1.3 clauses.) 

The most obvious pattern in Elaine's spellir^l in this group of 
ator ^'^a is the choice she makes to invent spellings in some stories but 
not in others. The spelling in the story about riding the round-up is 
only 635* conventional,, while that Ln the atory about being in the rodeo 
ia 95^ conventional. The Novembfjr 2 atory haa 38 invented apelllngs 
which don't follow any one particular pattern, although moat of them 
are phonetically ana/or graphically logical rather nhan , being 
placeholder spellings (with the exception of corvif arov/carniva^ll and 
palyean/pumpkin) . When asked why she wrote M.S the way ahe dia, with a 
perioQ in the middle, she said it's because "they always do." On 
November 9, the only two invented apeilmga are a dialect-related one 
vstop tor stoppea; and one involving spacing (rodeoqueen; . On November 
lb, she also haa two invented spellings involving spacing; ANYMORE ana 
BECAUSE were each written as two words. She also had some interesting 
spellings related to the -ED morpheme. She usually omitted or altered 
ED w^ere it should have been present: 

mist/missed 
scaredy /scared 
wandt/wanted 

U also inserted it wher6 it does not occur: 

aaf ed/after 
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aned »ore/Qny»ore 
roed/ride or rode 



The researcher diecuaaod two of the invented apellinga in thia atory 
with her. When OT for TO waa pointed out to her^ ahe recognized the 
reveraal lanediately and aaid that ahe hadn^t noticed it before but 
that It waa funny. When aaked about the apoatrophe in Caina'a/couaina^ 
she aaid that it' a an "apoatrophe a*' which ia uaed with people worda 
with an S on the end. On December 2^ aeveral of Elaine's invented 
apellinga involve the uae of a aingle vowel in place of a vowel digraph 
or vice versa: 



ening/eating 

«ett/iieat 

poaa/punch 

sad/aaid 

toke/took 



(Note that neither SAID nor TOOK is pronounced with the "long vowel" 
that ia uaually aaaociated with digrapha.) 

Eiaine^'a punctuation in theae atoriea followa the erratic pattern 
we aaw to often in Vear I; ahe onita but not alwaya aaaociated with 
capitala^ and uaea aone conventionally. The only punctuation marka ahe 
uaea are perioda. On November 2, ahe does not uae quotation marka or 
underlining for the movie title ANNIE, but xntereatingly doea aet it 
off with perioda before and after. The reaearcher diacuaaed 
punctuation with Elaine regularly during Year II in order to probe her 
knowledge of it. On November 2, ahe aaid ahe uaea perioda when there's 
a capital letter^ including one after. PILLY (pie) becauae ic haa a 
capltol in the middle^ aa indeed it appears to. She aaid that capltala 
are used at the atart of a atory. Although ahe haa five perioda 
aaaociated with capltala in the atory^ ahe also haa two worda with 
capltala but no periods nearby and three perioda with no capltala^ two 
of which occur at the enda of aentences (aa doea the one after PILLY) » 
and cna at Lita end of a line., She la therefore far from conaiatent in 
applying her rulea and indeed waa iiot able to defend her logic very 
well when puahed to do ao« 

On November 9, Elaine waa aaked to explain hew ahe Knew where to 
put the five perioda in the atory wnere ahe did. (i'iee Figure VIII-26.; 

Her reaaoning waa a& follovm: The fi rat, one la b^^cauae it waa the end 
of the firat part. The aecond and third onea go witn capitaia. The 
iourt^ one la becauae the word ia Rodeo (which waa the word prece ing 
the tiiat period * ahe said the second occurrence of Rodeo didn't need 
a period becauae there already waa one on that line.) The fifth period 
was Decauae it waa the end of the atory. The reaearcher got the aenae 
that these explanations were aomewhat ad hoc and would not have held up 
well under probing. 

On December 2p when aaked about perioda she saya firat '*it haa to 
be capitals/' but realizea after more queationing that this largely 
faila to explain her uae of perioda in this atory. She eventually aay/3 
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that perioda are needed to breau the atory i.»p, and that it matter a 
where they go out tnat ahe isn't ..iure where they qo, wnicn may ne her 
beat anav;er yet in terma ol pittpoinMng her actual Knowledge oi the 
ayateK, On December 7 ahe aaia again that ane put perioda where ane 
did **hei<aujat^ there'a a capital"; when Hnna and the reaearcher looked at 
the atory together, however^ oniy aome perioda were followed by a 
capital, ao ahe decided to change lower-caae lettera to capitala after 
periodap which ahe did in aone but not all placea in the atory. Note 
that in doing ao ahe waa following a allghtly different rule* that 
capitala go after perioda; ahe dlu not chooae to inaert nerioda before 
exiating capitala. We will continue to follow the cour^e of Hlaine'a 
aevelopnent in punctuation over the reat of Year II. 

Elaine had a total of filty-four capitalization problejf\a during 
theae fio^ atoriea, Thirty-aeven of them were failurea to capitalize 
where ahe had alao failed to uae a required period or quotation nark^ 
ao that theat.! were aentence boundary rather than real capitalization 
problena. 

Writing Proceaa: January and February, Year II 

In the 4 atones ane wroT,^i in January ana Feoruary^ Exaine 
experimented with 4 different genres. 

Figure \Jlll-3it Picture Stamulua and tlaine'a Text l/20/a3 
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^\\'\ u«a5 CI good c\ov.o?r. IV/ /m<i ■ . b/j ^'ui^ , Mr.'^ 



0 ^ , 

nr, reel a^^^ H^ui : " ^.r^OMM o '1^-^; by, ..U AaA -a^^. 

^.,v,v Ut^h r ;:./l'^no^V) : - 



The Day the iioux Came to FoHn 

One day the 5iou>( came to to^^n bdcause tney nero oanciri;; tor tne 
people • 

She haa feathers and a stick andoesign rinjs ana a featner in ner 
hair p 

and she was a jood dancer • 

They live nay out in the desert • 

They live in tepees • 

They put designs on the tepees • 

They always >4ear oresseL • 

The men wear fnoccasins and the bottom of a dress and holo j sticf< • 
Feathers p too • 

Me wears bells > too > and paints h*s arms p and nodrs liticKL on hir, r>eau 

and a black thing over his head p and rioDons on nis, drms • 
They are red and white • 

And he wears feathers on his moccasins ano oeMs on tne top o\ tne oress • 
And he puts a star on his stomach 
and he wears a belt p too • 
The belt has oells p too p 

and the dress has leather hanging from the dress . 

He paints tne thing on his head and has feathers on toe riDoons 

The End 
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in January, Mtt, Caidweira ciaaa noent tine on 0 unit about Nnt ivn 
people. Although they were not itjquirfc^d to write on thia topic, many 
of the atudenta chose to, ap.a there were related atory -atorter 
naterlalfl available in the room. Elaine began working on thio atory by 
chooaing a picture of a Native man and woman in traditional Piaina 
costume (ate Figure VIII-31). hhe waa very excited about the picture 
and about writing a atory baaed on it. She refers conataiuJy to the 
picture as ahe writea, particularly at pointa where ahe needs new 
iniormation to write about. She la extremely involved in her writing 
«nd has few interactions with other children during the atory. At one 
point ahe braga to Molly about how long her atory la going to be, bat ^ 
few minutea later ahe rejects an attempt by another child to interoci 
with her. She nhowa no concern with having correct spelling, and never 
aaKB lor a spelling or uaea a dictionary, 

Figure Vlll-33 Elaine'a Text i/2V/ti>-J 

'U. ^.u\^ y*^^ . 

One day I nent eetol cave . 

He said -hat are you ^oinw . ,ecau.c she Kill s.slor 

1 said 1 am going to kIM Cht witcn . 

On January 27, the claaa waa continuing with trie unit on Nativ^^ 
Americana and had betr. reading Papago legends. Like many 01 the 
children, Elaine choae to write about Ee'toi, the Papago culture hero. 
Other children in her group were looking at legend booka aa ane wrote, 
ana ane apent aome time talking with aeatmatea about the booKS and 
looking in one to find the apelling of a word. One reaaon for this 
atory oeing so ahort ia tnat Elaine choae to apend a lot of ti»e 
looking for worda in the dictionary. She uaea two dilferent 
dictionaries at one point or anotner, an eaay Dr. Seuaa picture 
dictionary and a aomewhat more advanced Weekly Reader one. An example 
oi her dictionary uae will give an idea 01 her atrategies. Elaine 
writea STERIS on the bacK of her paper aa an attempt at bISTEU then 
decidea to Iook in the dictionary for it. She atarta reading all the S 
worda, then aettlea down to acanning them, pauainq on possible onea 
like SCISSORS and SERIES, wnich ahe attempca to read to see il they're 
It* After going through about 10 pagea sne finally tinds i^ISTtW. it 
can be seen from thia that her dictionary atrat les are not at all 
efficient yet. She operatea mostly from an initial-letter strategy, 
although when aaked if there' a a ahorcut ahe may thinn of coming up 
with a aecond letter. Vhen looking for the word WENT ahe decidea it 
atarta with WA; when ahe can't find it there ahe ia unable to generate 
any alternative spellings. It should be noted that although her 
dictionary strategies are not highly developed, Eiame clearly enioya 
using the dictionary to find worda; her akill will develop aa she 
contmuea this kind of self -initiated practice. 
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Figure VIIi-34 Eiaine'a Text 2/10/83 

^ *....... ^ .t . •^^'V? 

TA.v..XrvVvV^ 

: • ■• 0>tA-: -.n^t/ : ■ : - /i ; ^- ^: ti, ct^^J.^kiCL.'^cuJ'tJi::.:^, 

' • , mil ^'fc^'_-H»vcAVJJL)Q\iV 

^c:^^L-.'-:^^U. . -ilc»v\:.i,'ttA.:L.. :jr. 

TheEntity '"^^ wVV:.-^--^^^,!^:^:^:.^:^:..^:^^- 

• One day went to watch • The tntity . iij.:.:-:^-:.!:^^-.:^;^:,:,- 

It Has scary because a mi»n was trying to' Kill a wortidn • 

But.hersonwastryingtogethlmi 
.buthebroKehlswrist* 

At night .her room began to shake 

and the aoors slammeo real hara • 

But she was not scared . , ^ 

But on the first part she got popped in the mouth , ■ 

and all the D I ood was In her mouth • 

On February iO, the claaa was working on a research writing unit, 
but Eiaine choae inar-ead to write about a Biovie that she'd seen. <The 
children alwaya had this option of free-choice writing,)- She usea the 
dictionary several r-imea, but three of thoae times she decides partway 
through that she already knows how to spell the word and just writes 
It, on« time conventionally (WOMAN) and twice not (SLAM for SLAMMED and 
POPEP for POPPED) • When using, the dictionary to find BROKE, she asks 
the researcher .if it h«is a BR and th^n reads every word in the 
dictionary starting with BR in order to find it. She also uses her 
knowledge of the alpnabet to help, her with dictionary use: at one point 
she aings A,B,C,D and at another point she looks at the alphabet chert 
on the board to help her .with alphabetical order. These examples 
suggeat that Elaine is beginni^ng to integrate her strategies fbr 
figuring out how to spell words. 

On the afternoon of February 10, Elaine wrote her one personal 
narrative of. this group of stories, though it is appreciably longer 
than her previoua narratives and is, in fact, her longest story of the 
2-year period. In the early part of the story, she uses the dictionary 
four times to look for words. Her strategies continue to be more 
time-consu»lng<.than necessary, often involving reading; all words 
beginning with a particualr letter. When using the Cat in the Hst 
dictionary to look for WINDOW, although all words are illuatrated by 
picrurea she t'eads all the words from the beginning rather than looking 
for a picture of a window. Later.; on in the atory sne decides not to 
take the time to focus on spelling and doesn't use the dictionaries 
anymore. She also uses a resource to help her with letter formation; 
she had written BIG with a D, but thenUooked at the alphabet chart on ^ 
- the wall to see if it was reversed and fixed it. (She did, however, 
leave reversed letters in BEALL (doll), and GOOD-DY c goodbye) . 
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Figure vni-3b hiaine'a Text 2/10/t53B 



t .^I^f ,J^:. W*.^^ -'.-5^3 . .: ^av :.-ff\i»\c\-. 



i-V. A..\ , . .+.K-. kJ.-. ^vJ 



fie and My Priends 

One day I went to friend's house . 
Then she said , *• what do you want ? ** 
I sal d ; Can you p I ay " 
. .. . She said. , Yes . " 

Then ne went to my house • ° 
we pi ayed dol Is' 

and we built a dollhouse . ^ 
* it had a door window ano fl ov« er s ar ou no it . 

ItwasaDighouse/: 
andweevenplayedinlty 
and all the kids came. In it ^too • 
And so all the Kios U;rought tneir aolls ♦ too • 
Then fny friends went home • 

The next morning they came over tc my house , 

They wanted to play in my^dollnouse / 

10 we all went In the dollhouse , 

Thenwestartedtoplay. 

Thenmymomcameoutslde* 

She said to me / " Come in -f tnna • 

It's time to come In • ' ' ' 

Ue have to eat dinner • ^l^-" 

I said, to the Kids' / JI-'^I have to go in ami e^t • " 
So the. Kids had tp-go home , 
l said to the r^^ds / *' Good'by . " 
■ The Kids saicT to me / •* Goodby to you 9 tnha , 
J Th e ena,^"' e 

Stories: 'January ana f'ebruary year II . . 

The four' stories are very different from each other, and include 
(goodbye) a^ derscript-ive piece, a legend, a^^ movie plot aummary, and a 
personal narrative. The January 20 piece describing the Sioux dancers 
was an occasion where Elaine used a picture to creat.;^ meaning. She 
began it as a a story but was very quickly caught up 'in the 'excatement 
of trying to describe the picture in aa detailed a manner as poasioie. 
Because she is attempting this genre for the first' time, there are some 
cohesion problems resulting from exophoric reference and the piece 
doesn't have any particular internal logic, ^inca she wrote about 
aspects of the picture as they struck her eye. This is ner ravorite 
"fltory in a group of five she ** compared it with, and posr^ibly her 
favorite story of the whole y.far - after she was finished writing, the 
researcher made her a photocopy ot the picture^ and ±our months later 
her mother mentioned that she staxi had it hanging in ne-r room/ Her 
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strong feelings about thia atory are directly related to her own 
identity ca a Native peraon; ahe said ahe liked thia atory becauae it' a 
about **the Papago people, the rribe.'* Interestingly, Ma. Caldwell 
choiae thia atory ad the Veaat aucceaafcil m a group of 8. Her coAnenta 
ancjfude: ''She didn'tf follow a aequence* » .ahe wore or leaa deacribed the 
picture but not in any certain . order.. ^,1 think the picture really 
diatracted her." She doea, however/ realize 'how excited Eltane waa 
about it» and reali2:ed that it would be a good proapect for editing. 
The contraat between Elaine 'a feelxnga about thia atory aind an. adult 
reader's reactiona suggeata that periods of intense growth for writer 
may not alwaya be reflected inmediately in a auperior product; new 
proceasea need to be explored before they can be integrated. 

The January 27 legend ia really 3uat a beginning rather than a 
full story » largely becauae Elaine apent so much ti»e with the 
dictionary. Neither Elaine nor Mr^. Caldwell .likes it particularly: Ha. 
Caldwell really wishes she'd done more with it "becauae »oAt of the 
other <stories> have been life situations. .. <but this> seemed to be a 
little bit more fantasy or creative." 

.Elaine's retelling of the movie ''Thf Entity" ia not particularly, 
effective as a movie summary becauise she ia reporting on the incidents 
that struck her most rather than trying to v give a^ bomplete account of 
the story It ia Elaine's second favorite story for this group; she 
likes it primarily because ahe liked the movie, and feels it's 
basically a funny atory r«?ther than ^ serious one. Ms. Caldwell v/asn't 
sure how to evaluate this piece since it doesn't have a standard story 
line, but she does feel it's an effective movie review since it 
convinces her she wouldn't want to .<3ee "The Entity"! 

Elaine's story about ME AND MY FRIENDS ia reminiscent, in its 
episodic structure and limited variety of action, of many of her 
earlier stories. The action of the story consists mostly of going to 
people's houses and home agam^ and piaymg. Interestingly ^ Elaine and 
her teacher ^again had different reactiona. Elaine likea this story the 
least of the group of five, apparently, because it's just about playing - 
By contrast, it is Ms. Caldwell's favv^rite of eight. She comiients: 
"This ' one I thought hung together pretty logically and. 
consistently .... It has a good story line. . .She kind of stuck by a 
theme, " ' ^ 

Syntactically,. these four stories show a fair degree of 
sophistication. All four have more clauses per T-unit than the average 
for Year 11, and all but the last one have more words per T-unit than 
the average. (The piece about the Sioux has the highest words per 
T-unit of any story by Elaine in both years.) It is interesting that 
she was able to achieve this level of syntactic complexity even while 
she was experimenting with new genres. 
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Except for the atory about the Sioux, the atones m this group 
have nore conventional spelUnga than the average for Year 11, which is • 
not ^.urpriaing consideriag the ext-naive use she made of the dictionary 
in ail biit the Sioux atory. That story is a treasure-trove of invented 
apelUnqa, since she waa using many new and unfamiliar words and had 
c!»oaeti to write quickly wHth attle concern for atandard apalling. 
Soite of the apelling patterns observed are: • /, 

failure to begin with the correct initial letter (which is very 
rare in any of the children's writing) : „ 

ouac/always (related phonetically to ought) 

run, ro»e/arms (use of letter nawing strategy) 

toac»c/ato»ach 

' placeholder apellings'/ (with occasional aound/letter 
correspondences) ' 

dinzd/deaign " » ' 

mosteanc/woccasina 

penicea/paints (a peraonal favorite of this reaearcher!) . 
becues/becaqse 

-botl/belt ^ 
bu»t/bottoit\ 
auiox/Sioux 
tncw/town 

The short 6tory' about Ee'toi's cave has only two invented- 
spellings, both related to - Jftorphological . features (eetoi/Ee'toi's: 
kill/killed) . 

In the story .about the "The Entity, there are several 
phonetically 'baeed spellings: ^- 

f rst/f irst 

gat/get (dialect infiuance) ' ' 

'rel/raal ' 
ahak/shake ^ 

slaR/alai»Jned (dialect influence; , • 

sun/aon., . 

Elaine also showed aoiae evidence of her developing , knowledge of 
morphemic features. When ready to write the word SCARY, she looks it. 
up in the dictionary with her frierid Ki«. They find SCARE and Elaine 
adds a Y for the endings, producing SCAREV, and says "Just take of± the 
y and add a D!" This is exp??cially interesting in light ,of how .it^le 
control of the -ed morpheme she has had up until now. 

When Elaine had finished .writing ME AND My FRIENDS, the researcher 
diacusj^ed so«e of her spelling with her. (This discussion was ^ff-"^^ 
on videotape".) When shown the sequence WANT DO YOU WANT (for What do 
you want?"), She realizes right away that the first and iae.t words are 
supposed to be. spoiled differently, and at firat says that both are 
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wrong. She then writes both words (conventionally)^ on another sheet of 
paper/ and realizes that one was right after all- She finds the whole 
episode very funny t She also discussed her spelling strategies in 
general; she states that when she has chosen not to aim for totally 
conventional spelling in a story, she will often decide with a word she 
doesn't know to '"just write it down any way," in' other words, to use an 
invented spelling intentionaily . She pointo out dealls/dolls and 
dirrie/dinner as examples of words she decided not to look up and knows 
aren't right. This discussion certainly confirms our impressions of 
the role that her 'placeholder spellings play. It also confirms -the 
conclusion that her competence in spelling is greater than what her 
spellings viewed in isolation would suggest. She clearly knows when 
she used an invented spelling intentionally^ and is often able to 
recognize non-deliberate invented spellings. This knowledge, combined 
with the evidence from this and other stories that she is able to, use 
dictionaries and other resources, suggests that she is likely to have a 
fair degree of success with editing for speljing on* her own. 

The most interesting aspect of Elaine's development during this 
time period was the dramatic change in lier understanding and use of 
sentence boundary punctuation. \\ 

On January 20, the researcher had a discussion with Elaine about 
where she had used periods in her story. ((In this story, some were at 
ends of T-units or at least between clauses, but others, particularly 
later in the sitory, were at the , ends of lines or before capitals.) The 
field notes from this discussion read: 

We tclk about periods; she says they come at the end of a 
sentence. We look at her use of periods and capitals; she 
doesn't know (even after much discussion) why she didn't 
always use capitals when there are periods. On being asked, 
shti's pretty aure a capital is obligatory with a period, but 
not entirely convinced* I read aloud part of her story and 
ask her to tell whefe the sentences end. She knows that "She 
hacf. . . . good dancer" is all one sentence;^when I show her o 
the extra periods in it, she knows immediately that they're 
wrong. She mentions that you can tell where sentences end 
. because otherwise when someone reads a story it just runs on 
and on . ' . 

On. January 27, Elaine's periods, are basically all in the right places, 
except for one between clauses "(although one of them should have been a 
question mark) . She seems confident about where they go; when asked 
about this new mastery, she says that she figured it out herself, that 
Ms, Caldwell didn't teach her. (Possibly the interaction with the 
researcher the previous week was also an influence.) , Elaine's control 
of punctuation continued on February 10. The story about 'THE ENTITY has 
periods at the. end of every T^-unit, plus one between clauses. In ME AND 
MY FRIENDS, 21 of. 25 T-units end with periods and only one period is 
inserted elsewhere. Her overall percentage of conventional punctuation 
on this story is. low /(29x) only because a large number of quotation 
maj'ktt and. accompanying commas ore missing. Our observations diarii>g the 
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atory again auggeat that ahe feei.'S very much in control of 
sentence^boundary punctuation* 

* 

We aiao have data relatirg to how much Elaine ;a able to 
articulate about punctuation. On F^ibruary 10, the reaearcher aeked her 
to draw and deacribe any "little narkfl*" other than perioda that ahe 
knew. ..She called the exclamation point a queation mark and aiaid it's 
uaed for a queation. She called the queation »ark a atate^nent and aaid 
it'a for "when it'a telling you aomething." She could identify a comma 
but didn't know when it'a uaed. In the whole two yeara of the atudy, 
Elaine uaee 207 perioda, 1 comma, and no other punctuation, ao it lan't 
aurprising that ahe can articulate only very limited Information about 
moat punctuation marka. 

However, her knowledge about how to uae periods haa changed 
tremendously, aa revealed in her interview of February 17. She doesn't 
know how ahe learned how to uae them, and aaya that ahe rjust knew," 
but ahe can explain where they go: "When the aentence is over... if you 
don't atop it'a juat going to keep going." ^She doean't have c preciae 
rule like her old one about perioda and capitala going together; ahe is 
able rather to draw on her tacit knowledge about aentence atructure and 
to feel comfortable and confident about punctuating by intuition. 
Looking back at earlier atori'ea/ ahte knowa where they should have been 
punctuated cind realized that ahe'a learned since then. Although ahe 
aaya that her teacher didn't teach her how to do this, our April 7 
interview with Ma. Caldwell suggests that there waa indeed some teacher 
input. She deacribea what she did with Elaine on occasion: "<I wouid> 
have her read it and find the natural pause... and try to aee where the 
period would go.". It appears that nt aome point a combination of 
Elaine'a tacit knowledge of language, teacher input, and poaaibly 
increased awareneaa due to interaction with the researcher just 
clicked, because there is a dramatic change after January 20 - she has 
abandoned her "periods go with capitala" rule and is operating out of 
not a perfect but a clear sense of where a;entence boundaries, are. 

Writing Process: April,. Year II 

, On Apr<il 7, 'Elai.ne wrote two stories based on drawings she'd done. 
The children had made pictures- by tracing around t.enpl.ates of various, 
shapes; her first one showed a house, a car, and the sun: Elaine writes 
this story. very quickly, using a tiny pencil thBt she. had sharpened 
down almost to non-existence. A fire drill occurs after ahe had 
written the .first line of the story, but after the class comes ba^lk 
from it Elaine doesn't . interarrt with other children at all but 
concentrates on \ getting her story written. She uses the dictionary 
..twice to find words, but' then chooses not to use it. anymore because she 
gets tired. This fs, of course, related to the fact that dictionary 
use is not a very efficient process for her;' she . enjoys using the 
dictionary but can't find words very quickly. One. of the words she 
looks for in this story was BRIGHTING (an original coinage); she first 
looks at the alphabet chart on the wall to see which. way B faces; then 
started skimming through ^. the B'S. At BR she begins to read every word, 
and when she reaches BRING she says "That's it." When asked h.ow ahe 
knew, the reply is "It has a BR,' and an ING." 
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Figure VIII-36 Elaine's Text 4/7/83 



□ 





/ 

One day tne sun came up . 
Mc and Monica Here going to tOHO. • 
Then the sun Has up . 
And it Has brlghting in our eyes . 
Tnen we coulan* t see ^ . 

and we almost »<ent off tne road . 
Then we started to cry • 
flut we cr ashed • - 
Then the police came . And the ambulance . 
And He got in tne hospital t 
So that's how It all happened • 
The End. . ' 
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'Figure VIII-37 hlaxne'd Text 4/7/83B 
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The Day the Big Snake Came to th:e Inoians o 

One day the big snane came to the Indians; iano . 

The big snaKe ate all the. people , except one man . 

Then the man bu.lt a fire to ma^e the snake QO a.ay, 

Then the snake went away . 

Then the man was safe . 

How aid the man get the snake away ^ '.. 
He bu i I t a f i r e . 

How aid the. snake come ? ■ < 

He -H i gg I ed ar ouna . 

o 

That afternoon Elaine writes a atory about a picture which showed 
a tepee, a snake and the aun. She ia not very intereated in writing, it 
:and apenda a lot of time talking with other children, 6o«eti«ea for up 
'to 5 minutea at a time. Twice aa she writes, ahe runa out of ideaa; on 
'one of theae occaaiona a "seatmate reada. her story up to that, point and 
auggeata the next "aefttence. On the other occasion, the researcher aako 
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0 queatlon that aparka an Idea or two. She finiahee the story with two 
quoetione and answers; Ms. Caldweil had introduced into the 
post-writing sharing time an opportunity for students to ask queations 
about their atory to the class. 

Figure VIII-38 Elaine's Text 4/14/83 



Ontf day »ie went to the University of Arizona i 

We Hdntto Kiss Vauanan*s house • 

Then she shoneJ us all around her house i 

Then we Hcnt to hiss Kastcn*i house t 

ThenHeate, 

Then we Hent to go SHimming i 

Then we had to go bacK to Miss Vaughan's house . 

Then we had to go to sleep • 

Then we got. up, and went bacK to ^ells • 

The End' 



On April 14, Elaine and the other subjects of the study had just 
coae backf roa an overnight trip to Tucaon with the researchers, which 
provided an obvious writing topic- The variety of resources that 
Elaine has developed for figuring out how to spell words ia luch in 
evidence. here. She finds UNIVERSITY in the dictionary; spots ARIZONA 
on a poster;* uses the Dr. Seua/i dictionary to find HOUSE (but without 
using the picture); sings A,B,C,D to figure out where S would be in the^ 
dictionary; and tr.les out spellings on acrap paper. \ 

Figure \/m-39 Elaine's Text 4/28/83 
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The Oa> Some of Our Class Dancea to the Aerooics 
One oay we aanced to' the aerobics • 

And Hc are go*lng to dance for the parents for "Mother's Od> 
We Inarch and c I ap our '*hanos > too . 
We clap f .jump # and turn • 

Kios cocne in at lunch . 
It takes our whole recess • The End - 




On April 28, Eluine ian't tture what to write about at first- The 
reaoarcher aska what ahe'a been doing that week that would be fun to 
write aboiit. She soya "Aerobics." The claae haa been practicing an 
aerobic dancing routine for a parent aeeeffbly, She spends a lot of 
tx»Q interacting with other children and using the dictionary during 
thie atory. Her dictionary strategies are continuing to increase in 
efficiency and sophiatlcation; after looking up PARENT, she returns to 
it to see how to apell MOTHER, which ahe'd read in the definition- She 
also mentions that Me. Caldwell haa taught her to use the first 3 
letters when looking for a spelling, and usee that strategy 
consistently. ^ 

Stories: April, Year II 

Three of these stories are quita personal. The April 7 story 
about ME AND MONICA GOING TO TOWN is reminiscent in content of her 
bicycle safety story froa Year I. She uses her very simple picture' as 
a starting point and quickly develops a strongly plotted story; her 
sense of story structure is shown by her final sentence,, "So that's how 
it all happened." Elaine likes this story least of a group of four^ 
but mostly becauae the subject matter is sad. Her teacher likes it 
best out of that same group; she feels it's both creative and realistic 
and likes the use of detail; "If you live out here and you go ' to town 
in the morning, that's what happens. . The sun gets in your eyes." 

Elaine was ' interviewed twice during this period. In her periodic 
interview on April 28, she continues to choose her favorite stories 
based on what they're about rather than on any measure of quality as a 
atory. When pressed to discuss further why particular stories sre 
good, her comments include; "because I put the periods and capitals 
where they go"; "I spelled the words right'*; "it's about Indians and it 
sounds good"; "I liked how 'l wrote it." Although she feels that her 
teacher would also value stories according to their content (e-g-, like 
a' happy one better than a ssd one), she says that Ms- Caldwell would 
prefer a boring atory with good . spelling and handwriting to the 
reverse, and thst the former would be a better story. 

Her writing concepts interview of April 14 reflects similar 
attitudes. A good writer "can write' straight" .- .knows how to "put the 
periods and capitals where they go.. .That's all." As in t,he two 
previous interviews, she says that bsd writers ''write sloppy." ' Her 
discussion of spelling is far more sophisticated than ever before, 
reflecting her ^growing range of strategies and control of the process- 
Whenl asked how she figures out how to spell a word, she includes; "go 
get a dictionary^ and look it up...ssk someone- - -try to sound it 

out. -.try to get it in your mind write it oh a piece of paper and you 

write the words that you think that goes in there." ,Even more 
importantly, her perception of the importance of spelling haa changed 
from a ftocial approval one to a functional one: "because if somebody 
tries to read your story they're not going to know what it says <if the 
spelling is unconventional>." 
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That afternoon, in rriting about the anake, Elaine returrtad to one 
of. her earlier intereata - Native Aaorican content. She enjoyed 
writing the queationa, one of which could be anaw;*red from the atory 
and one of which couldn't. Ma. Caldwell commented that when Elaine read 
the aecond queation to the claaa, they "gave her all kinda of anawers 
and ahe aaid no tu all of then. , And then finally they aaid, 'You 
didn't tell ua?'" 

Both the April 14 and the April 28 atoriea are true peraonal 
narrativea baaed on current eventa in Elaine'a life. The one about the 
trip to the univaraity ia her favorite of thia group, primarily becauae 
of what it'a about. Ma. Caldwell coaaented that thia one ia not 
particularly aucceaaful aa a atory^ becauae of trying to cram ao many 
eventa in. Elaine coaea up with juat a liat, with little emotional 
content. Elaine haa commented in interviewa that ahe prefera imaginary 
atoriea to true onea, but in both of theae ahe atayed with true eventa 
rather than moving into fantaay. 

Elaine continuea to uae a variety of invented apellinga. Some of 
the typea found in theae stories are: 

homophonea rode/road 
^ are/our 
to/too 
hole/whole 

reveraala ranoud/arounc^ \ 

eat/ate 
almota/almoat 

twon/town . , 

buitl/built 

The clasa had apent aome time atadying homographa and homophonea 
in April; thia ia uaually done with the purpoae of making childen aware 
of them ao they won't confuae them. Elaine waa aware of what homophonea 
are but continued to uaei them aa invented apellinga. Another 
interesting spelling in thia group ia CON'T for COULDN'T in the- firat 
April 7 atory. Thia apelling ia viaually aimilar to CAN'T, but ia alao 
perhapa closer to Elaine's pronunciation than the atandard apelling ia, 
since speakers of.Papago Engliah tend to replace some atops with 
glottal stops. 

On April 14, whfen Elaine looka for the apelling of UNIVERSITY, ahe 
commenta that it atarta with UN, enda with Y, and haa a V in it. Thia 
providea an intereating parallel v to her placeholder apellinga/ 
(discuaaed in the aummary of Year I above), where ahe tenda to get the 
firat letter or two and the final letter correct, and to include one or 
more of the other conaonanta ^ but in no particular order. Thia suggests 
that the visual atrategies ahe uaea in apelling many remain fairly 
consiatent .whether ahe ia inventing apellinga or looking them^up. 

Elaine'a use of punctuation continuea to be quite prof icient in 
April. Although ahe doesn't uae queation marks or commaa yet, in the 
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Table VIII-13 Clauses per T-Unit: Elaine Year II 




Story Number 



Table VIII-14 Syntactic Development: 
Elaine Years I and II 
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vaat majority of casea, periods are where they belong - in fact, the 
April 14 story has 100>i conventional punctuation. After ahe had 
finished writing the firet sentence of that story, ahe read the whole 
thing aloud and said, "Period!", suggesting that she is beginning to 
automatically think of periods when finishing a sentence. 

Her use of capitalization continues to improve along with her 
punctuation, since it is also part, of sentence boundaries. Some of her 
comments to the researcher reveal her concepts and awareness of 
capitalization. On April 14, she asked if ARIZONA "has to have a 
capital/' and decideis* yes, because "it's our state." When asked about 
some of her extra capitals in thie story about the snake, she said she 
had capitalized two THE'S, which were both at the beginning of lines, 
because she thought they were the start of a sentence; she put capitals 
in DID because she "just wanted to." ^' 

Summary Year 11 

" The sense of ownership of her writing that Elaine had developed 
during Year I continued throughout Year II. Since writing was always 
iinassigned in Ms. Caldwell/s classroom she was free to develop topics 
and genres as she saw fit. .Elaine be^gan the year by writing if? her 
most common genre, fictionalized personal narrative, .but explored a 
variety of other types of writing as the year went on. 

Elaine's syntactic development during Year II can be looked at 
across several parameters ahd compared to that of Year I, as shown in. 
Tables VIII-U through VIII-14. 

In Year II, the lerjgth of Elaine's stories varies quite a bit. (see 
Table VIII-11), but she doesn't ^ have as many shorter ones as in the 
first year. Her stories range from 27 words about EE'TOI'S .CAVE to 163 
words for ME AND MY FRIENDS. Her mean story length is 81.7 words and 
her median 63 (compared to 56.8 and 49 respectively in Year I). One of 
the ^ most important factors affecting story length is the trade-off 
between focus on spelling and focus on meaning creation. When Elaine 
spends a lot of ti«^ looking in the dictionary and using other spelling 
resources, her stories tend to be shorter, although she has only 2 
stories with fewer than 50 words this year, as. compared to 10 in Year 
I. When she ignores spelling because she has a lot to say, she has 
more time for writing- Elaine's words and clauses per T-unit continue 
to vary quite a bit from story to story (see Tables VIII-12 and 
VIII-13), although both her averages and her peaks are higher than in 



Year I. 



Table ^VIII-15 Syntactic Change: Elaine Year II 

First Half Second Half Overall Overall 
.... ^ Year I 



Words/T-Unit 6.63 , 6.86 ' 6.74 5.80 

Clauses/T-Unit 1.31 1.33 1.32 1.16 ^ 

These figures do not change much from the first half to the fsscond 
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Table Vrir-i6 Percent 



Conventional Spelling: Elaine Year II 




Story Number 



Table V11I~17 Percent Conventional Punctuation: Elaine Year II 
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half of year II but do ahow. an increaae fro* Year I to Year II. 
(1965)' ahowa figures of 8.6 worda per T-unit and 1.3 clausea per T-unit 
for fourth gradera.^) Table VIlI-14 compares the kinds of syntactic 
structures Elaine used in "each y.ear. It is clear that Elaine has begun 
to use abre types of syntactic structure at all the linguistic levels 
shown. She uses dialogue 13X of the time rather than 6x; she uses 
subordinate clauses 21X rather than 15X of the time; and ahe uaea 
expanded noun and verb phraaes , 32X rather than 305< of the time. All 
theae syntactic meaaurea confirm the impreaaions gained from reading 
the stories that Elaine is becoming more sophisticated as a writer. 

Elaine's orthographic development is reflected in Tables Viri-16 
and VIII-17. 

Of 1962 words Elaine wrote in Year 11, 828, or y&.0%, were 
conventionally apelled, as opposed to 80. IH in Year I. The first half 
of the Year II. 72. 1« were conventionally apelled, while 83. 9x were in 
the second half. As in Year I, the variations from, story to story as 
well as the overall averages reflect the interaction of competence and 
intentions. When Elaine chooses to focus on spelling, ahe is able to 
spell 80X or more of her words conventionally, whilfe at other times she 
chooses a different focua and has more invented apellinga. 

As in Year I, Elaine tends to spell high-frequency words 
conventionally. 
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Elaine ' 
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Theae 20 words occur a total of 520 timea, making up 48.99i of all worda 
uaed by Elaine in Year II. Thirteen of these, /or are invented 

spelling (seven of 'these are the sipeliing SAD for SAID). Her re?nai;ning 
221 invented spellings occur on the 262 other different words which 
nake up 51. 1^ of her writing. 



One r£ the most dramatic changes in Elaine's writing in Year 11 
is, of course* her new mastery of. sentence boundary punctuation. As 
dramatic as the graph in Table VIII-16 is, the actual change is even 
more abrupt. The turning point was between the January 20 story about 
the day the Sioux came to town and 'the January 27 one about Ee'to.'s 
cave. During that week she "got, the hang of. it/' ^in her terms. If o.ie 
divides Year II stories at that point and looks at sentence boundary 
punctuation^ only (counting a period substituted for a question mark as 
correct, since it is at least in the, right plac6), Sj^e leaps from an 
average of 23^ correct to an average of 75X correct. This is a truly 
saltatory change; an earlier mode of operation has, rather* than 
changing gradually, been replaced suddenly by a new and more mature 
process. 
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BacY^qrouri^ and Personal Qata 



Tne facz tnat Dana's entire warcir^obe of - shirts tc wear to school 
have insignias of a basketball Cr baseoaH teams nor an, accident. 
Dana ioves sports ana rnis is refl^ecteo in many areas of his life. He 
Chooses to write SDOrts stories wnen given an ooportunity to choose 
anytning he wants to write about. TaiKing with Dana will ; reveal 
considerable knowledge of footoall and basketball leagues ir\ ^ tnis V 
country as well as speci f ic. informat ion about teaws and favorite', 
players.' His mother reports tnat he foli^pws sDorts stories, scores and 
other related information m the newspaper and on television regularly. 

• Oana does nave anotner interest wnicn ne is not auite as zealous 
aoout /bur seems to tnoroughiy enjoy. He enjoys ths science fiction, 
Star Uiars rnania of his generation. He often, asks to stay hornfe to watch * 
space launcnes on television when they occur. Dana is no.5tra.nQer to 
video games. His- favorite game, IRON i5« a soace related '^game- He 
admits tnat nis Highest scores are i'o IRON, out ne alc^o lines PftCr-riflN, 
DONKtlY KONG and others. 

Oana lives in one of tne ^many small villages on tne reservation a 
long Distance from tne town where ne goes to school. His village >s 
reoutea to be an attractive, desirabje one and is closer to Tucson than, 
many locations on the reservation. Dana nas one sister, about .tnree 
years younger- His 'father works for tne fcrital council and his mother 
works at home. Bptn languages, English ancf Papago, are spoken in the 
nome altnough English is used priraarily. Kis mother speaks Pa^ago wnen 
conversing witn the grandparents, who. only speak Papago. When asKeo, 
Dana wiH reply that he does not know much aoout the Papagq lang.uage. 
But interactions witn him suggest that he Knows somawnat more tnan ne 
realises, especially as far. as receotxve control oyer paaago i& 
concerned. He does not normajly attempt to speak' PapagiS, according to 
his mother, h\\t recently has shown some interest in knowing how cert aiil . 
things would be said. ^ . - \, 

Dana's mother reports having read 'to pana' f row an early a>;'e She 
relates tnat he was. always interested in books and lov^ to re^L He 
Dlays school witn nis older co.usins and spends hours, filling in old 
uforKDooks. wnen tne family us shoppinji , togetKer^ Dana frequently asks 
to Duy books that inciuae comics. He then reportedly rpads his newest, 
acduisition all tne way home in the car. His mother also relates tnat 
Dana will be^ fiis father to buy the newspaper when.^he/ are. out. Dana, 
reads various parts .of the j^wspaoer, out reaos the sports section 
most tnoroughiy. ■ \ 

■ / Danawrites at* home.' He writes about sports events he has seen an 
television, sometimes keeping track of tne play-offs. One year, Dana 
kept. a diaryon a regular basis. He also writes letters to His mother,... 
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1 nf orrnationai Dieces about soace, and pieces aoout ball games. 



Dana*& Knowleage of Papago culture and Paoago" stories comas' 
orirnarily from contact with a great-graridoarent wnen ne was younger and 
from.wnat ne has learnea in scnoof. . Dana^ s . mother eKpressea that she 
learns aoout Paoago culture from wnat her son brings home from school, 

in scnooi, Dana is a Uind of student cnat many teacnerB wish they 
naa more of, Dana er'ijoys the routine ana the worH of tne. cla&sroor>s. 
In fourtn graae, Dana received zne class* acaaemic aware. He is 
careful and precise, always handing in paoers ,that appear neac ana well 
Done. Dana erases freauentiy in an effort t^9 be correct and shudders? 
at tne tnouoht of " ever having to do anything over again. 

Dana triea to De npncha. ant as the rWsearcners entered 
classroom^ througnout the study. 0ut the grin on his ^ace part laliy. 
hidden Deriind the hana-heio ntr'^cil in his moutirij revealed some of .his 
enjoyment at tne attent iovi from the researchers. Somewhat leaner * and 
smaller tnan his peers, Dana's feet didn't v^each \the floor as he sat in 
tne fourth-grade. SI zed cHiiirs, He seemed to deiigh^ in swinging his 
l^gs bacK and forth rnythmically, givmj his Dost'urf a slight jounce as 
he completed his assignments. 

ttt recess, Dana was somewhat reserved. Alt'iough he seemeo to be 
well lined avid well respected by nis peers, he^did net geem to have 
strong attacnments to group membershio. Dana's '.i6tner snared with us 
that sne feels he likes school and is bpred at rome on. vacations whext 
ne cannot see his friends. When asKed. directly ao&ut .feeliA^gs about 
scnooi, Dana would say 'It's okay," m Keeping ^ witn his cop^ approach 
to everytning and the necessity to be part of a |>eer group in wnicn 
oeing too enthusiastic aoout school would likely make one too unique. 

Social Context for Writing; Year T - . ' 



During the first times tnat Dana was oos&rved^ m this study, ihe 
writing center was new, it was relatively ear^iy m the schO<?l year, dr\d 
tne presence of researchers in the classroom was*-^ n^ve} :inirusion. 
The assignment on 10/£9i/8l was a thahk-you note to ar\other^class who 
had ' done a Halloween oresentation fOr Ms./ Howard's Xh%r6 grade. 
(Capitalizea texts in the following sections show writing in progress) 

Dana*s letter began conventional).;/. DEftP GHOULS--^- THe little, 
orouo of 5 or 6- students at tne 'writing center converse:^ as they wrote, 
liana continues X LIKED YOUR... Dana pauses, because a classmate at the 
center ai>keQ mm . now to; spell a word. XXIKIEO YOUR PRO- - -GRAM- Aana 
carefully pronounced GRftM as he wrote PROGRAM. Theni anotheV* classmate 
asKed Dana now to spell a word. Then Dana turned to the researcher and 
askea, "How do vou spell VERY?*' Pefore tne researcner could rrtake ^ny 
responvow/ a- cla^3smate called out V-£~R-Y. r LIKE VQUR PROeftflM VEf?/ 
mCH AND THANK... 



i^t this point i'^' Dana^s text, Evelyn, a dlassmate tne writing 
center " who ha.a not done mucn wriiting so far, graDoea Dana's oaper ana 
re.aa iz. Dana graDoed his oaper back 'f>*om Evelyn and resumed writing. 
X-LlKtD yCXiR Pi?DGHRrn VERY KUCH f\fiD TH^H^^K YOU FOR COMING. TQ OUR SCHOOL, 
flit tnis point, ^Dana followea the eKample ana grabbed a paper beionoirvg 
to Phyllis, anotner ciassrnato. The teacher intervened in an atteriipt to 
return tnern all to tasK I HKd YOUR PROGRftM VE«Y MUCH AnD THPNk YDU FOR 
COMINe TO OuR SCHOOL TODPY. IT WAS FUN BEINS SCPRED BY YQU- 

Dana stoopea ner^e .to help Phylli.s spejl a v^jorq*; she rneanwhile i^ias 
KicKinQ Dana under tne tabler'^ He cont inued. . . ftf^a VOL) COMING. iNicXT YEAR? 
^ HOP';?. YQU DO. There was talking and social izirig ^'.t the writing center- 
at tnis point. Dana tnen wrote LOVE, DPNP. 

.. Mt this point Dana said to the researcher; "I^fa ■inisnea. f/ow 
many words did X write?" The - researcner «how«Ka Dana the manual 
observation form where ;the words in his fitory had besn numbered, ^Dana 
then tooK his paper to Ms. Howard for. editing,. She helped hiw with 
perioas; When nf2 returnea, the researcher asKea hirn what changes were 
made in the Writing. Dan^ respondeJ that there were. none. There haa 
in fact oeen a period added by his teacher, tmt Dana would not show the 
Change to the researcher until later when he chose to come over w.rid 
show her the correction. 



Figure Dana's Text 10/29/81 



xHldilkd^^^^^^ } 2, , Dear Ghouls 



— -jr..- - ■ I iiKed your pr. 



progrtim ver> much ».^«*^ 
or comino U-our school tooay 
g scared by you • 



■ ' Although It might appear that -th^re was a great deal of off ta?*'. ' 
Dehaviof" at the writing center that diay, most classmates completed the , / 
assigned thank^-you ietter. The interruptions and i?7t"ei^act lon^ which at 
some points might appear .to inniDit the wratsn^ were • also usea 
proauctiveiy to assist in the tasK of wrntir»g. This assignment' becanr^e 
col laoorat ive as different q^lassmates interacted and used each other a^ 
resources m makinp decisions about spelling and other writing issues. 
In tnis episode; the nature . of what DaVia has writ;ten reflects . tfhe 
dynamic nature of the social community in the classroom as part of the 
evolving text. 

fts the year orogressed, the resear^chers discovered that students 
were both creative and- resourceful :>n solving, their own prob!iem5» 
related to writing. . One problem students typically faced was hdw to 

. ■ ■ " '° ■ ' 
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write down word^ that they m&y never ha>?e 'written c!refore- Tnis 
spelixng issue was solved in a variety of ways. The subjects u^eo 
many resources besides the- diet ionary and asking someone now to sceli a 
wora. During an episode on £/£3/3ti, Dana demonstrated sucn 
resourcefulness. He was at the writing center, writinq>an Indian style 
legend from some Native fiwerican sketched pictures that were cisplayec: 
on the bulletin board. His ^tory was about a warrior and hunter named 
Ruhninq Bear. The researcher noticed that the word WfiRRIOR was'speiied 
conventionally. Thinking that this was a sophisticated word for a 
third ^grader -to speli, the researcher asked Dana how he knew how to 
spell the word WARRIOR. J)ana answered that he saw the word on the side 
of the school bus from the high school, whose School sports teams are 
called The Warriors. 

Figure IX-"£ Dana' s Text £/£3/8£ 



jiSUi/a^ ■ -l^r : • - ' ■^n U.^a^ ^'-f-n'- -l^-j^-^'iif^ \vfrO 

7 ktfrf.trr'^/ 



Onct thtrt livtd a Hirrior . , 

His nant was tlonninj dear • 
,.Hc lUeo to shoot , Olfds for his dinner 
» One dty ilunninj Bear didn't flno any oiros . 

Some hunters Mere ;.$car I ng them aNay . 

Ht Mtnteo to fino out what happened . 
„Soon ht s«N th«hunttrs • 

Th«v 8r««titJ €»ch ether . 

R-^inn^ng dear tolo the" whjr they were scaring tne birds 

they said » - ; 

Because MC*re snooting rabolts • ** 

Then tht hunters left • 

Then ht continued on Mitn his hunting . 

Ht found lots of birds • 

Running Btar snousoae birds ano ate It for nls ainner 



' On 3/4/82 the group at tne writing center 'Had oeen eVicdura^ed to / 
write adouf anything they wanted to, which provides another persoective / 
on tne interact ion .of peers aurmg writing. / ^ . : '< j 



Dana chose a spirts story, as usual. ThB community of writers at. 
tne center (which included the researcher) were very aware of each 
other.- For example, Dana stopped his writing /at one pdmt to inform 
tne researcher that he had not actually erased anything although he had 
used his eraser. This^ unsolicited information let the researcher know 
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tnat Dana was conscious he was oemg observed.- Pt tihies ne stooped to 
observe tne rebearcrer writing frantic^iiiy 'to eaten up to mm. ttnotner 
tirne. in tnis same eoisode, ne stopped to .watcn ' two classmates, James 
ana waiter^ aoina tneir writing. he aDoeared to. listen attentively aru^ 
tnen returned to ni^ own work. i-ie later stopped to watcn anotner 
reseaf'^cner, who was ooservinq Vincent. Vincent ri.aa askec to see ^tijnat 
Dana j^as writing. Conversation and comments" in tnis setting do not 
aiways reauire responses; Dana cnose to mane no^ reply out listen'ec )n. 
on ai subsequent conversation tnat Vincent and, his resea'rcner . v^ere 
havindi aoout ^-tne use of hypnehs. Dana looked oacK at his own paper and 
began 'to aaa a hyonen to a football score, but ^ chat-.ged riis mind. 
Dana* ^ story ^up to ^nis point was written totally in capital letters. 
He stopped again to watcn wnat Jame^ ano Waiter were aoing. Data's 
researcher . askea him wny nis story was all in capitals. he replied "I 
just i|iKe. to write like tnat." Walter then asked Dana tne soelling of 
a wora. Dana wrote nis last sentence and'aeclarea *'pm firi,is.ned." fne 
researcher asked Dana to read his story, on audio tape. Nearoy Vincent 
took ajDreak from nis writing, crawled ^Dnto a desk ancjMistened to Dana 
read his story, tnen also 1 istened to Carl wno read his story aloud to 
an available listener. ' 

It is interesting tnat by tnis time, most of the class was already 
linea up for luncn ana out tne door but the writing center did not 
preak up immediately. - . 

Tnere were only a few occasions in Year 1 when I'^s. Howard did not 
assign writing topics. On tnis occasion, tne third gracers at the 
Writing ' Center were' intensely interested. in hearing-: .. what otner 
Classmates naa written.. ■ : The. writ ing center , droke up about ten minutes 
i^ter to eaten ud to tne launch line. Vincent and Dana's stories haa 
Deen reaa ano iisT:ened icq by each^ other, the cwo researchers, anc 
James, Walter, and Carl, all of ;tnem const itut inn'* nart of Dana's 
evolving ( text . ' ^ 

Teacners cannot always guess th^ extent to.wnicn ieai^nana takes 
place tnrougn peer interaction in a classroom settling. Often, an idle 
listener mignt . be thought of as a procrast mater w/^o xs r»Ot completing 
assigned work. Tnere are no walls oetween students 10 classrooms.. 
Informat iijiin and ideas pass freely as students ishare their stories,. 
Jisten in .on classmate conversations, talk about dssignments o^^ 
eavesdrop I on tne teacher's interactions with class.'nates. In thi$ 
episooe, various classmates no doubt learned by listening. Dana, Who 
. listened in on Vincent's discussion on hypnens, nad never oefore 
. oroQuced a hyphen that tne researchers ooserveo. For some reason he 
sta^rted to use a. hyohen durinfl' tnis wri'ting event, but tnen cnbse to 
discard nis attempt on tnis partacuiaj^ qccaision- Hyphens snow up in 
Dana's writing more tnan a year later, used to exaress calend'ar dates 
mrnerically. (i.e.; 4-6-83> Neither teachers nor researcners can be 
certain at wnat /DOint Dana believed he understood enougn^about hyonens 
to integrate tnem in his writ ing. However, the researcher dia note 
tnat tne first time hyanens' do appear m Daria's writing is on '4/6/83 
when; incidental i.y, the researcner also wrote the date* with hyphens ^ori 
tne manual observation form.- It is highly probable that Dana, who was 
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accu5torne0,>.^ to watching the Y-esearcners intensely, . leaYV.ed an 
•appropriate use of hyphens oy watching the researcher, out it may also 
b/^ bhe^ culmination of a number ct experiences he had auri-ng tne year 
^om the time he overheard Vincent's iriteaction about hyphens until the 
ime he decided he was capable of using them. 

In a Uter interview, Dar^a icentified his l^ar ch 4th sports story 
as his best writing for that time cf year. When asked wny, he 
rtfsponaeo "Cause I like football.'* But when asked vO ro»nK order the 
stories according to how Ms. Howara would do it, he rated it as the 
third best out of four. "I don't think she likes foofball tnat much," 
was, nis justification. The researcher again asked Dana why he nad 
written the piece all xn capital letters. "I ju«t wantec to ao that. 
I like to write in capital letters." 

Figur e Dana's Tent 3/4/ 8g 

-?itjL" > ' ''^'^ --T Mr^^xftf^lJyjLtaC 

ONE DAY THE HUMI DOLPHINS WERE GOING TO PLAY THE BUFFALO aiLLS 

the'oay came for the game . " 

AT HALFTIME THE DOLPHINS LEO 1° ^ ». 

WHEN THE GAME WAS OVER TH£ DOLPHINS WOK 16 TO 6 . 

i^E^DOLPHlSs'IlU^SSE ^0 GE> READY TP PLAY THE SA,i DIEGO CHARGERS 
WHEN THE DAY CAME FOR THE GAME ' . ■ 

THE DOLPHINS WON IN OVERTIME » to 36^- ^ 

young writers seem to be aware of the human and non-human 
resources at their disposal. Because Dana was a good speller even in 
the third grade, there are many instances throughout the data that Dana 
was used as a resource for spelling. There are considerably fewer 
occasions where Dana asked someone how to spell something. It was no 
secret that Dana was a good speller. , In one concepts of writinj;^ 
interview, Dana was asked: 



* ■ 



Researcher: "Who's a good speller that you know?" 
Dana^ "Me. 

Other classmates confirmed that Dana was a good speller on similar 
interview questions. 

fit the end of Year 1, l^ana was asked in an interview it ne thought 
his stories had gotten better or worse or had stayed the same. 
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D: &otren Detter. 

rt: HOW do you tninK tney fiugnt h we gotten better? 
D: Tney' ve got more excitefrteni; iy\ them. 

Social Context for Writing: Year 11 



?n tne early oDservations for Year II, there are laany interesting 
episoaes m terms of social context. i^s the year* progressed, however^ 
It Decame necessary to sometimes remove subjects from this classroom m 
oraer to collect writing cjata, due to some disturbances that resuite 
in class punishments. Therefore, tne rest of tne class \^as not always 
wriT:ing when tne researchers were oresent. 

On OctoDer 13th, the researchers videotaped- Darra writing his first 
letter to a pen pat. Each class men^ had a pen pa). in another 4th 
grade class at a scnool in another oart. of Arizona. When tne 
researcher joined tne writing episode, already in progress, Dana haa 
tne following already written: D^ftR PEN PflL, MY NflM£ IS D^NP V. I GO 
TO". . . Tne first thing the researcher ODserved was Dana^s mouth movement 
sounding out, "To-pa-wa. Tooawa, as he wrote: SCHOOL, PT TOPflWrt. Dana 
appeared to De thinking. After ne apded-the period and said '*um-um-u(n, " 
followed by a few seconds of silence. He tnen wrote: I GOT ONE SISTER. 

Pt tnis point he made noises with his mouth, . and he chewed on his 
finger. He tnen wrote: MY FftV. . . . Dana got up from his seat at a 
iable, went oacK-to his desk to get his dictionary, where he wa^ 
briefly asKed a., question bv a classmate, he then returned. tQ the 
table, opened ^ne dictionary, and turned to the letter F sectioi^. 
Apparently unsure, of how to spell FAvOftJTE,. he ran his finger down each 
column of each page throughout tne letter sectionii (Meanwhile, a 
classmate came over anci read Dana's paper aloud over' his shoulder- 
Dana gave up on his attempt at finding FftvORITE m tne cictionary and 
finally completed the sentence: i^Y FflVEfiOlT SPORTS ft «£ BPSKETBOLW PIVD 
SASEBPuL. 

^'^nat e7se?" Dana asked aloud but to no aod^ence in particular* 
The class meanwh^ie was preparing to go to lunch and Dana becarne 
anxious to get done. X LIVH IN CROWHAMG. jHere Dana stopped and played 
with the neerby dictionary, but d:id not i.t. X HftV£ LOTS QF 

FR^N. ... Dana looked in the dictionary this time to check the speUii^g 
of Ff^reNO§, founo it, erased EN and wrote: BRIE^O^S NV BEST FRIfNiDS ftRE 
Hftft6lN6T0N N. ftND CODY J. Dana stopped to fix a letter in Cody's last 
name. He completed his letter witn eVERyrlME IT IS fuf{ H£R£ ^ND HOr 
HOVJ IS IT^pVER ftT YOUR. PLACE? Dana stooped to 3ook arcane/ for several 
beconos and added SINCERELY YOURS, OflNA.' "Tnere: *" Dana manes His final 
comment naif to himself and half to the researcher to signify - h;s 
ompiet ion. 




Figure iX— I uana'a rext lu/i^/o^ 



Ottr Ptn Pai 
Hy naaie Is 

I go to school at Topana . 
I live In CroMhano • 

and^ Codjr* 



I htfvo lot* of fritno* . 
My oest frltPds art Hirrlnjton . 
Cvtry tl«« It Is fun here end hot 
Hot* Is It over at your piece 7 



Sincerely yours t D^A^L 

Aa Dana executed thia aaaignaent, he aeeaed to be making deciaiona 
that all writera auat aake. Unlike many writing aaaignaenta, thia one 
haa a clea^r^ly defined audience. SoBe fourth grader named Harold will 
be reading hia letter. Subvocalization ia obaervabXe throughout thia 
piece aa the writer aeeaa to take great care both with hia choice of 
what to aay and the apelling of worda. He aakea five reviaiona 
connected with apelling during thia epiaode, atopa to think or gaze 
around the rooa often/ uaea reaourcea twice and re-reada a aection of 
text once. Thia piece of writing aeeaed to require hard work. Within 
the 60 word text, there are nearly 30 coded behaviora - a behavior for 
every two worda written. Since pen pal letter a were not aaong the 
writing data for Year I, Dana aay be working thia hard becauae of a new 
writing fora which' aay involve aolving new probleaa and making new 
deciaiona. 

The community of writera aervea various functions. For example, 
aometimea . the writera diacuaa the content of their writing and their 
ideaa about writing. 

On November 17th, Dana and hia claaamatea were aaaigned to write 
about the recent Papago rodeo, a popular cultural event <Jn the 
reservation. Dana alao proudly informed the reaearcher that it waa hia 
birthday. Hia atory began with the title THE RODEO STORY. It atarted 
OHE DAY I WENT TO, THE RODEO. WHEN I GOT TO THE RODEO I MAN GETTING 
BUCKED OFF A WILD HORSE. At thia point the reaearcher interrupted Dana 
to aak whether or not there waa a period inaerted there, after the word 
HORSE. Dana nodded and continued: THE CLOWN HELPED THE MAN GET AWAY 
BEFORE THE HORSE KICKED HIM. Dana pauaed to liaten to the teacher 
telling a 30ke to claaa membera. He then reaumed writing. THEN CAME 
STEER WRESTLING. A MAN NAMED HARRINGTON N. WAS FIRST. HE RACED ON 
HIS HORSE AFTER THE CALF. 

At thia point, a claaamate interrupted Dana to aak what ridea he 
had been on at the carnival part of the rodeo. They talked briefly 
about thial HARRINGTON ROPED THE.... Dana ceaaed writing here and 
left to go to the bathroom, returning promptly. . Almoat as if there waa 
no break in hia train of thought, he continued, CALF AND THE CALF FELL 
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DOWN AND HARRINGTON ROPED THE ROPE AROUND THE CALFS LEGS. Here, Dana 
stopped to watch the researcher andj looked pver at the manual 
obs<?rvation' forM. He noticed his name written on a 'line in the upper 
right hand corner labeled SUBJECT, and said "I'm. not a subject!" The 
researcher explained that the word SUBJECT can sometines »'ean a 
person's name. "Oh," Dana said, "I thought I was \ a subject like 
spelling. V THEN CAME LAST BUT NOT LEAST BULL RIDING. 

Dana resumea nis writing which was accompanied by machine-gun type 
noises from his mouth, apparently in response to anearby conversation. 
The conversation caused Dana to cease working for two minutes or more 
as he listened. Due to the prolonged period of non-writing, the 
researcher asked Dwayne how his story was coming along. 

"I'm still thinking, he said. The researcher responded *"That 
helps sometimes." Another classmate named Chris piped in, "I don't 
think. I just write. ^.How about you, Dana?" "Yeah - 1 write, but then 
I start to think." was Dana's reply as he continued to write. A KID 
FROW ALABAMA WAS FIRST. .[ . 

i ' ' *■ ■ 

The researcher interrupted Dana to ask him what the last word he 
wrote was. He said, "first." He talked to Chris again about the 
recent rodeo for a minute or so, and then wrote AFTER HIS RIDE HE WON 
THE RODEO. Dana took out a ruler and began -to use it to draw* a design 
of lines on the bottom of the paper,- which turned oiit to say THE END. 

Figure IX-5 Dana^'s Text ll/17/82 



CD, 




Tht Rodto Story 

Ont oay I Mtnt to tne rojeo . . 

When I got to the rooeo » a man hh getting ouched off a -ilo norse 

The'clown helpeo the man get away before tne norse hick^o him , 

Then cane sitter tirestling , .. r 
A man named Harrington N -as first 

He raced on hit norse after the calf.. 

Hirrlnjton roped the calf > 
•nd'thecalffellooHn 

and Harrington roped tne rope around the calf's legs i 
Then came last but not leait bull riding . 
A Kid from Alaoama was first i 

After*nls rloe ne ..<on the roaeo . , 
THc END n • ' 



Throughout this episode, the people in Dana' a environment are 
somehow invoiveo in nia writing. He' is aware that classmates aire also 
writing about the rodeo and so they compare notes and diacuss the event 
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at intervalfl throughout the epiaoae. uana and Chria enter into a brief 
•etacognitive' conversation about .thinKing and writing. Dana later 
shared with a researcher that he uAed to not have to think abut hia 
writing, but that he had changed and now^ he needed to think about hia 
writing more. " 

Without really realizing it, Dana haa reflected on'hia developsent 
aa a writer. He'e in a different place developmentally than Chris, who 
claims he can execute his aaaigniienta without any interruptions or 
pauses to aoive problems that writers. face or without .»aklng the 
decisions that writing requires. What Chris described was observed more 
often by the researchers in Vear I but changed for writers as they 
developed. ' The plow-through, anything-gcas stylri that Dana's classmate 
described seems to be more characteristic of inexparlenced writers. 

In subsequent writing episodes for the remainder of Year II, it 
became more typical of Dana to interact very little, especially with 
classmates, as he wrote. His writing is characterized by a^lgh degree 
of subvocalizatidn, re-reading and revision. It is also typical for 
Dana to continue ' writing by choosing not to respond to class 
'announcements or other interruptions and attempted interactions. It is 
difficult to ssy if Dana's behavior was a matter of style or if it is 
in response to the classroom climate where discipline became a priority 
and atudents were rewarded for the kind of non-interactive quiet stance 
that ' Dana adopted . 

A. classroom that is organized to discourage conversation and 
interaction must weigh what is lost as well as what is gained. The 
gain ol a quiet classroom may forfeit certain powerful learning 
opportunities. Vygotsky (1981) describes what he calls the "Zone of 
Proximal Development" in learning. This notion, which says that 
children are more capable in collaboration with peers or adults than 
they are working alone at any point in time, applies in every classroom 
where teachers and children work together and interact in the 
day-to-day buainess=of living in a literacy community. Where children 
are taught to build walls around themselves and "get their own work 
done," sany learning opportunities, are lost. 

Instructional Context for Writing 



A great deal can be learned about the instructional context iox^ 
writing ,in a classroom through the comments and insights of^tne 
children themselves. Dana provides such information in many " of his 
interviews. Dana knows that all "writing assignments are not created 
equal. During a Year I Bl-Monthly Interview, he reflected on writing 
personal narrative assignments as opposed to making up stories. 

R: When you write sports stories, do you like to write about things 

that really happened or do you like to make them up? 

D: Make them up. ; 

R: What do you think is easier to do, writing that you make up 

yourself or "'writing when you'-re writing about something that really 
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nappenea? 

D: About something that happened.*' 
R: Why la it easier? 
D: Because I know what happened. 
R: Because you kn^ow what happened? 
D: Yeah, and I can write in words. 

Dana has decided in this segment, that personal narrative is an 
easier task than creating a story from scratch. In the following 
excerpt, Dana had already, rank-ordered a group of his texts. At the 
point where the interview begins, 'he haa ]ust rank-ordered the saner 
group of work according to how he believes his teacher, Ms. Pagett, 
might do it. The set of writing for. this interview Included four very 
different kinds of writing: An Indian style legend, an unassigned 
stor/7^ a retelling of a movie, and a story from a scribble picture that 
the students were asked to interpret and color and then use to generate 
a story, 

R: Okay, again we'ye got the February 9th story on William Tell on 

top.' Tell me why she <Ms. Pagett > would have put that one on top? 

D: Cause she really wants it. 

R: She really wants it. What do you mean? 

D: She wants it handed in, 

R: She wanted it handed in? 

D^: Uh-huh._<yes) . 

R: Didn't she want the other ones handed in? 
^D: Uh-huh. 

R: Well, what do you mean then? ' Dxd she want this hanaea in more than 
others? , ' . 

Dr Uh-huh. 

R: What do you mean by that? . , 

D: I think so, ^ ' ' / . . 

R: Are you saying it's more important for... to get it done or..,? 
D: Yeah. 

R: Well why do you think so? 

D: She wants it done. She really wants it, 

R: She really wants it? 

D: Uh-huh. 

r: Do you think she's going to use it for anything or why do you think 
she reiplly wants it? 
^D: I don't kriftw. 

R: No idea? What would she say iibout your writing today? 
D: I, don't know. 

R: Oh, I bet you could make some guesses. What kind of things does 
she usually say about your writing? y 
D: I don't know, she never £ells me. « " / 

■ / ' ■ ' 

As the interview continues, the researcher, has asked* Dana to 
pretend he is teacher and decide which of the iout different kinds of 
assignments he would choose to aasign to the. class. He first indicates 
a preference for his unassigned basketball story as the preferred/ one. 

R: Would it be about basketball or would you^tell them to pick it <the 
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aaaignment) but thenaelvea. 
D: Pick it out thenaelvea. 

R: Okay. Why do you think that would be a good idea? 
D: Ta aee how well they write. 

R: To aee how well they write? Do you aean that you could aee how 

well they write on thla' aore than abaething elae aaybe? 

D: Uh-huh. (yea) 

R: What do you aean? 

D: I don't know. 

R: How can you tall how aoaeone writea when they're writing about juat 
anything? 

D: See. how long they write. 
R: What do you aean.,.? 
D: How good. 

R: How good they write? Thia doean't ahow you how good they write? 
(pointing to aovie rc^telling) 
b: Uh-uh. (no) 

^ Why? . 
dT^ 'Gauae you could juat copy by the aovie. 

R:. 'Cauae you could juat copy by the aovie^ All right, what about the 
one with the <acribble> picture, doea that ahow how good they write? 
D: -Uh-huh. 
R: Why? 

-How auch laagination they have. 
R: Oh, okay. And what about the kind on the legend? Juat aake 
believe. 

R: It'a 3uat aake believe? la it...ia aake believe eaaier? 

D: Ua-'huh...(Yea) 

R: Or harder than... « 

D: Eaay 

R: Eaay? Okay, what aakea it eaay? 
D: You don't have to write that auch. 
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Dana has given ua intereating information about aasignnenta. He 
firat of all expreaaea that the teacher^ a aaaigned writing would be the 
one ahe would prefer. In other worda^ ne ia' reaponding to how Kuch he 
believed the teacher aeened to value the aaaignnent. Dana uaea theae 
cuea in the abaence of other onea to detemin^ the teacher'a 
preference. When aaked in thia interview what hia teacher would think 
of hia writing, he ainply: repliea that he doea not know becauae "ahe 
never tella »e«** 

Dana' a next inaight ia particularly intereating. In spite of the 
fact that hia longeat atory ia a retelling of a novie the claaa viewed 
on the atory of William Tell^ he auggeate that thia type of writing 
doea not ahow how well a peraon writea^ becauae they don't have to 
thi^ about what to write; that the acribble**picture aaaignaent ahowa a 
writer' a imagination^ which the movie retelling doea not; and that the 
acribble picture aaaignment and the Indian legend were eaay becauae 
they could be ahort. ^ 

Teachera who are intareated in knowing what values and ideaa they 
are communicating to their atudenta can find candid observationa in the 
worda of their own atudenta. Another way atudenta inform ua about 
aapecta of the inatructional context of writing ia revealed in their 
behavior during a writi'ng aaaignment and the finiahed product itaelf • 

In Year I, the reaearchera had an occasion to obaerve two^ unuaual 
assignments. On 1/14/82, and on 1/28/82, the claaa was assigned the 
task of writing about the Arizona State Seal, State Bird, State Flower 
and State Flag. They were then expected to apply new reaearch akills 
and write about a atat^ of theii: choice. The encyclopedia waa the 
principal aource of information to be uaed. On 1/14/82, Dana didn't 
underatand what he yiaB to do. He encouraged Albert » who waa aitting 
nearjlpy, to go up to the teacher and aak for further inatructions. Dana 
eat idle, awaiting Albert' a return. Albert returned and pointed out to 
Dana where the aaaignment waa listed on the bulletin board, along with 
picturea to help. Looking through hia folder, Dana noticed that he had 
partly completed the aaaignment on the Arizona State Bird. Therefore, 
he elected to^^ begin the Arizona atate flag piece. Hia aubaequent 
writing laateB| approximately five minutea of the 25 minute period, and 
conaiated Aa 3S~ word^piece which then went back into the writing folder, 
apparentlW '^mlbteted 

On ] 72^/82, Hiaa Howard again aaaigned non-fiction reaearch 
topics. Dana'a choice thia day waa to write on Texaa. The writing 
center 'began at 10:25. Until 10:49, Dana waa atill . looking through 
various volumes of encyclopediaa with very little actual reading of 
them. At io:49, Dana began to write. By 10:52r he waa done» having 
pauaecl only for 2 reyiaiona and thtee apelling checka. 
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lif«c;*/oit: $t«t« l»rgir Is Alaski . 

Teitas Is iDout 600 «lles and 1»20O Kilometers . 

' Since it WQ« than tiae to clean up for lunch, D^na did not 
hMitate to retire hie piece peraanently to hia writing folder. 

What aeeea clear here is that neither Dana nor ^ hia clasaftate 
Albert had a particularly good conception of what to do. The nature of 
the aaaignaent was new and placed new conetreinta on the wrltera. They 
were working with an unfamiliar topic, and in an unfaeiliar way. They 
were not yet accuetoaed to reeding encyclopediaa. They did not have 
experience in paraphraalng what they ahould have learned. And they had 
no experience with ^ thia kind of reaearch or with report writing. 
Conaequently> they had a hard time getting started .and a difficult tiae 
•knowing what to write. They did the aaaignaent to get it over with. 
Within the 25 ainute writing center tiae period, three ainutea of 
actual writing took place, and then only aa the morning wea about to 
draw to a cloae. 

It ia Interesting to compare the outcomes when Dana does hia 
favorite kind of writing (unaeaigned) as oppoaed t6 writing when Dana 
vaa uncertain about what waa expected of him. In January 1982, the 
reaearchera were able to observe both enda of the spectrum in Dana ^ a 
preferences. . . ^ 

On January 7th, 1382, Dana had the opportunity to choose his 
assignment and he wrote on hia favorite topic - sports. 

Figure IX'7 Dane's Text 1/7/82 



One»pilont parents wtre taKing ne to a basketball game • 
Thfi Phoenix Suns ntre playing • 

dhen the game nas over the PhoefMx Suf>s won to • 

1 Mas happy because the Suns were my favorite bosKetoal I team • 

Then I went to the Suns* bench • 
Isaldf^Tf^atNasahlccgameyoupiayedt" 
Ihey said » Thank you 1 •? '* ' 
You're Melcowe . " 

I said f Could 1 be your bench warmer ? " 

They said, i " 0 ,k * • 

I said I " Thanks j « 

Then I went back and told my mom ; 

She Mas surprised # 

So 1 went back • 



Dana's reaulting 90 word text has 88 conventional spellings. It 
/( conaiats of 14 T-units, (six of which sre dialogue) 18 main clauses, 2 



ftdverbxal claudea, one nominal and 2 conjoined clauaea. He uaefe three 
idio»a, 18 noun phraaea, 5 modiiied noun phraaeap 13 verb phraaea^ 6 
conpiey, verb phraaea, 2 prepoaitionai phraaea and one adverbial phraae. 
The atory averagea l-64clauaaa per T-unlt, 3,92 phraaea per T-unit, 
* J 7.42 worda per T-unit. 

On January 14,^ 1982 Dana waa required to complete the reaearch 
aaaxqn»ent that waa mentioned earlier on the Arizona State flag. 

Figure IX-a Dana'a Text 1/14/82 

. Th« rtd and yelio.* strloes sting for the jettlnc iun . 

' Th€ copper star In the ntfdU stands for tn< copper moujtry . 

The D|u« on the Dottom jtanflj for tne olue on tn* umteo Utile's 

* 

Dana' a 35 word text haa 33 conventional apellinga. The atructure 
conaiata of three T-unita which are aieo all ma.in clauaea. There are 2 
noun phraaea^ 4 modified noun phraaea, 3 verb phraaea and 3 
prepoaxtional phraaea. In addition^ there la a coheaionrproblem m hia 
text when he begina ' hia f irat aentence without informing hia audience 
what he'a writing about. 



It la also intereating that . on January 12, 1982, the flrat time 
when the reaearch projecta were aaaigned, Dana . found a- creative 
aolution to his problem of not . underatanding what the teacher asked. 
Dana merely wrote and described what the assignment waa meant to be. 

Dana' a resourcefulness helped him survive/the writing center that 
d;py, but his result waa clearly not what the /teacher wanted. . Dana'a 
veraion of hia ' teacher'a asaignment waa 119 worda long with 114 
convsntionaiiy apelled worda. /In 12 T-units there .are 12 main clauaea 
along with one adverbial and 5 nominal clauaea. There are 1.5 clauaea 
per T-unit, 5- phraaea per T-unlt, 3.33 phraaea. per T-unit and 10 words 
per T-unit. In addition, this piece haa 2 coheaion problema where 
audience knowledge la preaumed and 2 syntax probiema when sentences are 
actually fragmenta. Nonetheless, cbmpsred to the piece, of 1/14/82 when 
he compiled with the asaignment, hia/reaourceful solution is relatively 
more complex and thorough. . . 

/ ■ - ■ 

.As a result. ^of experiencea like this, one cannot help but 
speculate that assignments strongly determine writing outcomes. 
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Fl(|urc I'X-9 Dana'a Text 1/12/82 




W* h«d to r«ad tnt p«ptr • 

Then n« Mrott « story * until tht bt I 1 r«no . 

Tht jtitt Dlrd«» nj«t U tht Cictuj rfren . 

Ytsterdty »*• did tnt $ttte ftiO »<.»th «»»s Henn . 

it h«d to find out Mhit tht ytnoN tnd fd J* ^ T.J'".!;/ 

copptr st«r »t«nd» for » >a»t «lth tht jt»t« b,rd and stal . 

for tht »t*tit bird. «t h«d to finq out Mhtre it llvts tnd wnat it 

ttts Jhd i Ct na«t . 
Thtn tht btl I rang • 

?^S;?oi"l'!;:^;'t; Mmsh tht .t.t. s.a. , b.ro .n^ riao V. 
Todty I t« »uppojtd to. finish tht state flifl . 
Bwf I didn't htvt t chanct . ■ 



in Year II, Dana axperiences different types of aaaignnerita. Ma. 
Pagett aaka the fourth grade to deacribe plctpre poatera, retell 
cartoon »6viea viewed in claaa, write to pen palSp interpret acrlbblea 
to generate a atory, and reapond to apeclfic aaaign^ent xdeaa. (i#e. 
write a menu for your eneny.) There ia; a amali ajiount of peraonal 
narrative, and one unit' involving Sputhweatern style atoriea or legenda 
in preparation for a local writing conteat. 

Dajna still holds to hia conviction that peraonal narrative la the 
eaaieat. But he also reflected that aome other aaaignaenta were 
iaagxnative. Dana's »c;^at prolific piece of writing coaes from the 
retelling of a cartoon iaovie version of WILLIAM TELL shown in claaa.' 
Although- Dana'a coaaenta suggest that he doesn't feel this type of 
writing shows what a writer can really do, since you can "just follow 
the advie/' he writes extensively after the aovie viewing* 

" ' ' ' ' %^ ' . ■ " - . ■ 
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Figure XX-10 Jona'a Text 2/9/83 



Th« Ml I T«ll Story 

Tht »ovl« ibout • Qfiic Man 



-fr^/^'-^^^^ ih.n • fith.r e««« to flK to .bout . -—t.ng . 



I s D I r tnd ly 



nv-rr^.-vi.^-^ >-rjgi^ig " 



HXir!::'::^^ .ror .oncn -at so,. 

Th«; NT* m,.n »«n , .,P.cl .1 ly' th. on« In tn. H.Jon . 
The t>oy MIS bC«yt .nouah to t.ll thi«i off . - 
Thtn'th.y nar* going to tit tr?t ^oit . 
But th«y didn't Mint th« goat 
to th«y tnr.w the aott down . 
Tht boy got thi goU inq rin to liUMiw . 
He told hln iW ibout It . 

nlQht ntid tne iteting • 
Qnt of tnem m«» • trtltor • 

iM; !;:'n,rM.rr;'hi ;..<.,. -st.„. up.po,. to 

tntu 



• t . 
n»$ 



Afttr thlt th.y ctltor,«t»d hU ion's olrthday 



Dana's William Tell atory ia 234 words long with 21B conventional 
spellings. It consists of 24 T-units, 43 clauses and 144 phrases* with 
an average of 1.79 clauses per T-unit» 6 phrases per T-unit, and 9.95 
words per T-unit. Although' Dana does not rate his piece as his best 
work» he recognizes that his teacher would value it highly. 

With the introduction of pen pal letter^ in Year 11» Dana suddenly 
haa a real audience to write, for. He carefully checked spellings and 
•letter foraations as he wrote. He had to describe what information 
about himself he would choose to include. (See Figure IX-4). 

After Dana had asked his*pen pal , the names of his doga»- the 
researcher asked Dana where his pen 'pal was from. Realizing he did not 
know the answer, Dana asked the pen pal where he lived ana told hia pen 
pal where he lived. 

At thxa point, uhe reaearchejr aaked Dana how hia Pen Pal wouia 
know where Crowhang waa and^ that perhapa It might, be a good idea to 
give hia reader some more information. With thia in mind Dana finiahed 
hia letter . 

0 

During the winter of Year II when Ma. Pagett<.a claas.. waa writing 
m preparation for' an. area writing contest, the class assignment was to 
write Southwestern type .stories. The class knew about their assignment 
a veek in advance so they could. explore. topics, or legends with family 
and/or friends. Dana wrote an Indian style legend. ' 
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Figure lX-11 Dana's Text lf2b/63 



32? .--i^ij^*^ -A^. 

J( ^i^Ay. ^ iboktd all ovir for h«r oUa and coulun^U find her . 

'T'*^^ Thtn ona day »na found out that Wolf "aa hat oaby and Mai going 



tii^^^^ ^^'Ty^i ^ So Eagla got har oaby and want . 

^f^.^:^Xi''^/ tha, gPt hoM tna. ata , f. 




t Mor«s 



Aa Dana' a atory begina, ha announcea that 'he had heard a legend 
froa hia grandfather that waa about an eagle. At the beginning of the 
fifth aentence Dana introduces WOLF. Two sentences later, Dana drops 
tha uae of the deterainer on the word WOLF. 

In the- very next aftntencfll> WOLF haa 2)een given no deterainer but 
EAGLE haa retained one. By the lest part of Dana'a legend thp word 
EAGLE no longar haa a deterainer. * 

The reference to animal names uned aa a proper n&me instead of aa 
a generic referent is a feature that appears in Indian legends, 
including onea from the Papago and Pima heritage. The following ia a 
aegment from a Pima - Papago creation story. 

• " . . i 

"When the land began to appear, Earthaaker and Coyote 
got out of the water. Buzzard was flying high in > 
the .sky." (Dut€on and Olin, 1979) 

* 

It la intereacing that Dana's legend shifted register aa he wrote and 
came to mo^e cloaeiy reseable the register of animjal legends with the 
animal names becoming proper rather thao common nouna. Dana's legend 
is 125 words long with 122 conventional spellihga.. The fifteen T-units , 
include 13 main clauses, 1 nominal clause, 3 adverbial clauaea and 5 / 
conjoinings. It averages 1.46 clauses per T-unit, 4.73, phrases pery 
T-unit, and 8.26 words per J-unit. j 

. . Summary of .Features ' .■ j 

i-^^^-- "/ 

From eariy on in Year I, Dana 'effectively control^ both «anuacript 
and .,curaive writing and can operate excluaively in either. When 
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Qaaignwenta were done on wxde lined, primary paper , Dana's handwriting 
was larger, taking up »ore apace on the paper. On aaaignmenta where 
the llnea 'were amalxer, hia handwriting conformed to fit the apace to 
be uaed and became amaller and more mature looking. He controla 
directionality and text spacing throughout Year I. There are no 
incidenta of letter or word reveraala. Hia papeira are generally neat 
In appearance uitti all' eraaurea having been carefully made. Dana made 
no attempta to divide or hyphen'ate worda at the end of aentencea. 

In Year . I'l, Dana wrote entirely in curaive except when he waa 
writing a menu. The aize of hia handwriting continuea to fit the ^aize 
of tne paper. Dana played with text apacing by occaaionally writing 
only on every other line. He uaea no . hyphena to divide worda at enda 
of iinea nor doea he even attempt, to divide worda when he cornea to the 
end of a line. He aqueezea them in where neceaaary or begina on a new 
ixne. 

■ ■ & 

In Year 'l/ S4.S7% o£ all Oana'a 1,146 worda are apelled 
conventionally. Hia punctuation JLa alao highly conventionalized, being 
uaed cd^propriately about y^5^ of the time. Moat of hia miauaea of 
capitalization occur at the beginninga of aentencea , and at the 
beginning of worda that need capitalization. During the aecond half of 
Year I, letter .formation problema completely disappear. Capitalization 
pt^oblema increase in the aecond half of the year aa forms of writing 
become more varied and more new things are rattempted. 

In Year II, 3b. 38% of Dana'a 1,632 woraa written are apelled 
conv >ntT.onally ^ Letter formation problema are rare (5 timea all year). 
Again, problema with capitalization, aa well aa problema with 
punctuation, increaae auring the second h^lf of" the year. Over 83% of 
all Dana'a punctuation ia uaed conventionally throughout Year II. 

During Year I, Dana wrote over 1100 worda uaing 3Sd different 
worda. He controlled the apelling of all high « frequency words except 
for worda with apoatrophea (your, you' re) . No worda are 
unconventionally apelled more than 4 timea during the. year. The kinds 
oi words that Dana doe£ not spell conventionally are generally words 
with apoatrophea or unuaual worda like COUNTINUED (CONTINUED), SCARYING 
(SCARING), FAVROITE (FAVORITE) and VILLIANS (VILLAINS). . 

During Year II, Dana wrote 1,654 words uaing 506 different worda. 
Hia invented apeiiinga are on leas common worda like TOURNEMENT 
(TOURNAMENT), TREATRED (THREATENED), TRATCR (TRAITOR) and POISEN 
(POISC/n) . ' ' ^ 

Overall in both yeara, Dana writes an average of 1.3d clauaea per 
T-unit, 4.3 phraaea per T-unit, 7.71. worda per T-unit and 5.57 worda 
per clause. He producea 36.57 behaviors, per 100 worda and only 2.6 
problema per 100 worda. 

Dana waa probably t(ie moat advanced writer of all our aub3ecta 
from the onaet of the atudy. The develppment in Dana^a writing over 
two yeara does not have the aame dramatic changea that it might for 
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«ub3ict« who were initially more healtont to write and ended up making 
huge leapa and bounds In the two years. Dana's changes are erre 
subtle. He already controlled mechanics and wrote elaborate sentences 
with many embeddlngs when the study began. 

Table IX-1 Statistical Summary of Dana's Syntax: Years I and II 



Number of stories 
T-unlt count 
^clause count 
phrase count 
word count 
clauses/T-unlt 
phrases/T-unlt 
words/T^unlt 
clsuses/100 words 
T-unlts/100 words 
Problems/ 100 words 

Although at first glance, Dana's ayr^tax aeems to be becoming more 
complex, when the statistics are examined in relation to the amount of 
writing (I.e. clauses/lOO words) there are no great changes In his 
overall use of atructura. More developmental and longitudinal data on 
•any more writers are necessary to explain the changes in writers. 
Dana changes as a writer through his own experimentation with 
conventions, spelling and different ways of expressing himself. We do 
not know If he received different kinds of Instruction what impact that 
might have on his development. By Dana's own admiaaion, many of his 
writing assignments do not show how ^ yell he can write. And where 
possible Dana will select the shortest, feasiest way to complete an 
assignment that he was not . particularly excited about from the 
beginning. - 

• The narrative rating scale for his development oi plot and events, 
characterization, setting and overall quality does not show any 
coriaiatent pattern. The measures forv these different features of 
narration fluctuate from piece to Vglece throughout the two years of the 
atudy,, which Is similar to the otK^ -BOibDects ' in this study. At no 
time during either Year I or Year II did Dana get the lowest rating (I) 
.on any aspect of any piece of writing. His pieces of writing tended to 
be ratee^ high, mostly 3 and 4, in all foiir arisas of evaluation. 

Dana will foat likely continue to be aucceaaful both aa a writer 
and aa a atudent. He enjoya the achool aiiieu and the taaka aaaociated 
with it. He ia aelf-conf Idfent and flexibl- and can maintain a atrong 
aenae of aelf. It would b4 intereating to ifollow Dana into' high school 
and. poat secondary life td aee if hia talent for flexibility and hla 
competence as a atudent coAtinue to be ingredients for a aucceaaful and 
productive life. 5 , , 



Yr. I/lat 

9 

. 80 

121 

373 

62b 

1.51 

4.66 

7.82 
19.32 
12.77 

3.35 



Yr. I/2nd 

9 
85 
104 
322 
564 ■ 
1.22 
3.78 
. 6.63 
18.43 
15. 0> 
2.12 



Yr.II/lat 



8 
89 
121 
655 
655 
1.35 
4.13 
7.35 
18.47 
13.58 
2.29 



Yr. II/2nd 



9 

124 
178 
568 
1005 
1.43 
4.58 
8.10 
17.71 
12.33 
2.78 
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CHAPTER X - VINCENT 
by Wendy Kaaten 

background and Peraonai Data 



The first way that- the researchers cane to knojw Vincent was 
through his intense interest and continuous queationa about "what we 
were doing and how we were doing it in hia ciaaaroon. In ihe eariy 
daya of the atudy aa we were observing Vincent^ a writing .and coding 
onto the »anuai obaervation fom (See Chapter 111), Vincent had to know 
what we were writing down^ what the different aynboia neant, and why it 
was all being done, 

Vincent haa a quiet curioaity about the world and a aerioue^ 
reflective approach to life, ^ In hia world, adult approval la not 
particularly mportant. He prefers the , purault of hia *own agenda that 
aaaiata hin in aone underatanding o^^ thinga. Since Vincent doea not 
<. view the greater portion of ^choolwork aa mportantp he d6ea work at 
one period of tme during per ioda when there are other expectatiqna. Ha 
finda little reinf orcenent ot satiafaction in getting aaaignnenta in on 
tiinep or getting then handed in at all. Thia doea not make Vincent 
inmediateiy popular with hia teacherap .although they eventually co«e to 
learn to appreciate him for other, leaa aaaignment-'related virtuea. 

Vincent haa three older aiatera who he ' apeaka aOout from -time to 
time although never by their namea. He apeaka often of hia mother and 
tninga they do together. For example, he related hia anvolivement with' 
hia mothejt during \he aummer collection of the' fruit of the Saguaro 
cactua, which for centuriea, Papago women^ and their children have 
collected and cooked down for making into ayrupa and jama. Vincent'a 
father* a laborer, alao livea at home, but waa not mentioned in any 
conversationa with Vincent. 

According to Vincent's mother* both ahe and '^her h'uaband apeak 
Papaqo. Vincent haa good receptive con£rol of hia Native' American 
language and haa recently begun to take an iritereat in learning to 
apeak it. His mother shared that when older people come to the door, 
Vincent triea to apeak f^apago to them. Vincent ia intenaely intereated 
in the activitiea and livea of aome of the tribe' a medicine men. He 
haa expreaaed a deaire to become a medicine man when he growa up, which 
would neceaaitate him being fluent in Papago. He haa aaked hia mother 
queationa about becoming a medicine man and ahe haa auggeated tribal 
member:^ he might aeek our to learn more about thia. During the courae 
of the study* Vincent .ocpaaionaliy apoke with wonder and awe about aome 
df hia unclea who were medicine men and aome of the ^eyenta'^ he witneaaed 
or heard about in regarda to the practice of their craft. 

Vincent told the reaearchera that after school he apenda moat of 
hia time playing outside. Occasionally* however, he will ait at the 
'rable and writ^ while nia three older aiatera are doing homew6rk>. He 
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Vincent aeeiis generally to get along with hla peera at achool, but 
prefera aoaewhat older children aa hia cloae buddiea. Although he 
Uvea in the principle town on the reaervation near where the achooia 
are located, Vincent ia frequently abaent, having "alaaed the bua." 
Vincent ahared epiaodea of ataying up late watching televialon which he 
explained waa why he "got up late and aiaaed the bua" or ao aany 
occaalona. Vincent' e overall appearance and behavior in achool aight 
lead an obaerver to conclude that hia aelf-aaaeaaaent ia an accurate 
one. In the dynaaica of claaarooaa with characteriatic upa and downa, 
good daya and bad, Vincent aeeaa particularly vulnerable and aenaitive 
to the claaarooa cliaate, diaplaying hia acre than uaual aeriouaneaa 
when thinga go wrong- And hia occaaional auccinct but accurate 
expreaaiona of feelinga about' eventa or people reveal a quiet, 
underatatcAd affect of hurt or even anger. 

It waa not unusual, aa the reaearchera entered the claaarooa, to 
aee Vincent fulfilling a teak aa puniahaent for aoae prior aiadeaeanor 
or to aee his desk reaoved froa the claaarooa arrangeaent to a place by 
the chalkboard or by the teacher^'a deak. Vincent apent many nuaber of 
receaaea indoora having been directed to coaplete asaignaenta. 

Interactiona 



Year I 

Interactions observed by the' researchers between Vincent and hia 
teacher, Ms. Howard,' during Year I of the etudy was ainiaal except in 
caaea where she would interrupt entire groups or the whole ciaas to 
announce schedule changes, or to reaind thea to prepare for lunch. The 
few interactions observed directly were ; initiated by Vincent when he 
aought aaalatance in aoae way. 

Episode 11/29/ai 
The class was assigned to write about the Thankaglving 
turkey. Vincent writea: IF I WAS A TURKEY I WOULD TRY TO HiiU 
AWAY FROM THE PEOPLE WHO WOULD TRY TO KILL ME FOR A 
THANKSGIVING TURKEY. At'^thia point Vincent announces to near 
by claesaatea, *I'a gonna quit." Nearby Daniel reads what 
Vincent wrote and says "you . should have said '1 ®* . • 
turkey.'" Vincent gets Ma. Howard and asks her opinion. She 
reada thia beginning and proceeds to encourage hia to 
continue by aaking hia to iaagine how he would feel, what 
kinda of picturea are in his head. She has hia talk to her 
about It, and then ^points out that he can add soae of what* he 
aaid into his piece of writing. Vincent returns to coapbsmg 
and "eventually coapletes hia piece by adding: I WOULD BE 
SCARED TO, NOT HAVE A HEAD AND FEATHERS TO MOVE THEM AROUND 
AND HAVE MO LEGS TO WALK TO GO- SEE SOME OTHER TURKEY. 
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Vxncent'a interaction with reaearchara during the , conpoaing 
proceaa waa often aore axtenaive than with hia teachar. Hi . waa 
particularly aware of what we were doing, frequently aaking queationa 
or aakinq aure we were accurate about what he waa writing. For 
example, on 11/15/81, a reaearcher waa obeerving Vincent^a atory on the 
Papago rodeo. He writee in the line ..IT WAS TIME FUH THE bAREBACIi; 
RIDING..... Aa he conea to the end of the line, he aqueezea in the G at 
the end of REAUlfJG. Vincent typically aqueezea lettera in at the' enda 
of iinea inatead of attempting to ayilabicate worda uainq hyphena. He. 
briefly . pauaea in hia coapoaing and addreaeea Ma. Kaaten, the 
reaearcher. '*It'a av little G. at the end..*' He pointa to hia G, waita 
until the reaearcher haa caught up to hin and written the word RIDING, 
and then he reauaea hia coapoaing. 

Vincent also uaed the reaearcher at tiaea for a raaource to help 

hiA make c^eciaiona about hia writing. For eXaaple in a writing epiaode 

on 2/4/82, Vincent uaea Ma. Wilde to help hia get atarted.^ He haa been 
aaaigned to write a fairy tale. 

IN THE BEGINNING OF THE. .. Vincent a'tarta wirxting and acta aa if he 
doean't know how to continue. Na. Wilde aaka' h^ia if there'a a way 
fairy talea atart? Vincent reaponda, "I don't know^ I've never read a 
pirate fairy tale before. How do you apeii onc^...oh, I know. He 
borrowa an eraaer f roa Francea who la' aitting nearby, eraaea ,hia f irat 
beginning, and writea ONCE THERE WAS SOME... ^ - 

Then the following interchange takea place: ^ 

» Vincent: PIRATES. .. how do you apell PIRATES? (he doe^ not ^wait 
for a reaponae, but rather continuea writing.) What ahouid I- write 
next. . ^ 

Reaearcher: What do you want xo happen nextV 

Vincent: (pauae) I know! (he continuea writing and atopa a'hortly.) 
How do you apell mountain? ^ ^ ' * 

■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' i 

Reaearcher: Spell xt however you think it la spelled. 

Vincent: I Knowt cVincent geta dictionary, turna to the K 
section. Aa he^ looka through a page ne ia aubvocalxzi>ig . at the aaae 
tiae aaying MHHM. . .OW. . .tlW. . . ) W would come next? 

' The reaearcher auggeata he look for a picture of a aounta^xn. Since 
there ian't a picture the reaearcher ahowa Vincent correct page and he 

finda the word. He copiea MOUNTAIN pnto hia pap^r. 

«/ • 

Throughout the atudy, Vincent never heiaitated to uae the proximity 
of the reaearcher aa a reaource for queationa about hia writing. 
Intereatingly enough^ he continued to aak about how to apell worda 
although he never once in the courae of atudy got a reaponae f roa a 
reaearcher other than aoaething xike *'apeil it the way you think it ia 
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•pelled." 

On 3/4/82, the activities at the writing canter^, in Ma. Howard's 
class dMonstrates the support and interaction 6f a cossunity of 
writers at work. The researcher joined Vincent and since the 
assignsent was a free choice, she asked what he was going to write 
about. "I dunno," is his response. Nearby classsate Carl ia already 
writing and Vincent and Carl talk about his story., Vincent then tells 
the researcher the plot of a sovie he had seen. Suddenly, he begins to 
write. (The sections in capital letters indicste the text that Vincent 
is writing.) ' j 

OWE DAY. . .Vincent stops to check the alphabet cards above the 
chalkboard to siae how to sake a capital cursive I . ONE DAY I WAS 
WALKING IN THE WOODS. I SAW A MAN .. .Vincent checks the cursive chart 
again and re-adjusts the M -in MAN, then listens in on a conversation 

between Carl and Jases about a toy racing car IN THE WOODS HE HAD A 

SHOTGUN., ."Is this how you spell SHOTGUN?" he asks and looks pyer the 
■anual observation fors, perhaps to see if the researcher had spelled 
it the same , way. . 

I THOAT HE WAS. .. .Vincent stops and nakes the A in THOAT (thought) 
neater.... CHASING ME BUT HE WAS CHASING A... He stops again to check the 
cursive chart. Vincent wrote CHAS at the end of a line with the ING on 
the next line. The researcher asked:;,his if; he knew about hyphenation. 
They talked and Vincent hyphenated CHAS-ING. Then Vincent asked Walter 

^and Jases how to spell DEER. They told his DEER HE ASKS 

ME.... Vincent stops to listen to Jases read his story aloud and 
cossents on it. He then aaka the researcher how much her bracelet 
costs and inforss her that Danny holds his pencil the aa»e way she 

does. Vincent desonstratea Danny's pencil hold for her IF I WANTED 

TO HELP ••• 

Alice brings Vincent his writing folder . from the box where the 
folders are kept.... HIM SO I SAID -YES SO WE WENT TO GO LOOK. . .Vincent 

rewrites the K in LOOK and^erases the period after it OK... He erases 

OR and replaces it with FOR . . . FOR . THE DEER. The teacher interrupts the 
c?lass to toll them to get in line for an assembly. Vincent keeps on 
writing any way;... HiE WAS TRYING _JLa KILL... Most of Vincent's class 
leaves the room to attend the assembly but those at thie writing center 
continue to wri te WE SAW ANOTHER DEER • WE TRIED TO SHOT IT BUT WE 
KISSED IT THEN °WE... » 

Aware of the other writers still at the center, Vincent asks Dana 
to read his paper. Dana, who. is absorbed, chooses not to answer 

Vincent. . .TRY ED TO SHOT IT AGAIN Vincent leans across the tabfe to 

listen to Dana read his story. Then he'*listena to Carl read, some of 
his story. He. then talks to Ms. Manuel, the teacher aide, about his 
mailbox number. As the other researcher is about to replay the tape of 

-Dana's story that was Diist recorded, Vincent crawls up on to a desk to 
lie down and listfen. After the tape stops, he returns to his 
writing... iWE GOT IT WE TOOK IT HOME AND CHOOK IT HOM. . .Vincent erases 

. HOM. . .THEN .hJE ATE IT THE END 

' ' " . ^ ■ . ■ . 
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Figure X-1 Vincent's Text 3/4/82 
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One day I was walking in tite HOOds 

I saw a man in the woods » 

He . had a sho tgun • 

I thought hewas chasing me 

but he was chasciog a deer • 

He asKs .me if I. wantea to help him 

so I sal d f " Yes . " , ^ 

So we went to go Iook for tne de^r 

We sawanother deer • 

We tried to shoot it but we missec 

Then we tried to shoot it again • 

We got i t • 

We took it home and cooKed i • 
Then we ate I t" • 
THE ENO 



he was tr y i n,g to k i I I • 



i t 



ERiC 



Throughout this writing episode; Vliicent.^ and his classmates 
interrelate ana interact as a conmunlty of writers. They use each other 
for discussions for pre-writing, to spell words, and to share finished 
stories. Vincent also uses this researcher and the cursive chart for 
resources for his writing. Jhe writers became each other^s audiences 
as well*- as their resources;. The writing was too engaging and too 
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powerful to end at the itonerit the ciaas went to the assembiy. It ia as 
if the students Knew that only writera can decide on good stopping 
places.. Unfortunately flexibility in starting and stopping writing is 
^not always permissible in classrooms. 
A 

Year II 

In Year II, we observed more incidents of Vincent interacting with 
people and seeking resources than in Year I, in spite of the fact that 
writing was not done in centers where people and resources were more 
readily available. 

During the observation of 10/20/82, Vincent was assigned to use 
the wprds from the class weekly spelling list in a story. He began by 
asking Ms. Kasten, the •researcher, how to spell a word. In Iceeping^. 
with the usual researcher response, she suggested that he do the beat 
he could. Within the first fifteen words of ijis story, he consults the 
spelling list three times. Within the remainder of the story, he 
consults the spelling list three more tiMes and the bulletin board 
once. ' ^ . , . 

A similar episode occurs on 10/27/82 as Vincent has been assigned 
to wri'te a story about the scene on a poster on the wall. the poster, 
depicts a collie and a lamb on a snowy mountain. 

While he is writing the first five words of his atory, ONE PAY 
THERE WAS A... Vincent stops to listen to a conversation at the board 
between his teacher and the Papago teacher's aide concerning 
pronunciation of some Papago words. Vincent converses with a classmate 
on some tdpic unrelated to writing.^ ...COLLIE AND A LAMB IN THE SHOW 
IK THE. . .Vincent pauses here to check some words on the board for the 
^spelling of MOUNTAIN... MOUNTAIN. THE LAMB GOD TOO COLD AND DIED. SO THE 
COLLIE STARTED TO... Vincent asks the researcher, "How do you spell 
HOWL?" ' Ms. Kasten responds by suggesting that he do the best he can on 
the spelling.... HOWL. THERE WAS TWO^ BIRDS BY THEM. .. .Vincent pauses 
'again to . ask a question about the itape recorder sitting nearby into 
which he'll read his story when he has completed his writing. Vincent's 
atory continues for five more sentences. During, that time he checks 
with the researcher and asks if she is on her second page of field 
notes yet." He then gets up to get a better look at the poster,. He 
returns to his seat and adds'' a detail about there being footprints in 
the snow. He looks at the words on the boflird to check another 
spelling. He hurries to finish the last line since the class is lining 
. up for lunch. ^ 
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Figure X-2 Vincent's Text 10/17/62 




On* dir tnere kIi a con»e tnti % I 4«P in tr« inaw »f • •Ownm« 

Th« li*o got too C014 <nd air<i » ,* ' 

lBtnr9oiiirtt«rt<(]toho*'l\* 

Th«rr rf«r« t^O birqt bv tnc« * 

T»««rr ^ar* only ■ MttlH trrti viP In in* «3unt|ln *' ^ 

It Mtf »er* ««rv Colu UP trier* ,\ ^ v 

Ih« 'coltl4 «ii * I \ '■ ■• ■ . ■ 

It tooH*d llH« the olrUi tttrt^uolnS to ett tne l«ab * 
f) Th*rr i«»r« footPriftti * . 

H* Mil. a bt9 aog • ) T'y 

■ ^^"c^'"' ■ . ]- \ . i- 

On 12/1/82/ Vincent ia answering ^ letter to hia pen pal, a fourth 
grader in an.. Arizona town off the reaervation. Vincent begins thia 
epiaode by asking the researcher to help hi» figure out sonething he 
couldn't quite decipher in his pen pal's handwriting. This was a new 
^en pal who wrote in. the place of Vincent's intended pen pal whose 
letter waa apparently Kiaa^'ing due to abaencea . f ron the other 'achool. 
One of the reaearchera froA Auatralia diacuaaea kangaropa with Vincent 
who wanta to Know If Hr, Weatherill "talks on the weather." Aa he 
continuea writing, he. aakea a nearby claaaiate, "How do you apell 
WANT?'' The claaawate apella it for hi», "I don't have an eraaer" 
reaponda Vincent even before hia writing reaunea, after whxcK he finda 
one and iiakea a revxaion in his te^ct and changea WANT to WONDERED. "Two 
worda later, he atopa to ask about the two reaearchera he had not seen 
since Year I of t.he atudy. He then re-reada what he wr.oT:e, and. decides 
he »uat, add ,a YOU into the line he ia juat completing. He pointa out 
hxa revision to the reaearcher, in order to be sure ahle notes, his 
reviaion^on the iianual obaervation f orny^^ In the reat of the writing 
epiaode, Vincent continaea and* coapietep thia ahort ^letter< Aa he 
coiipletea hia letter, he saya "thereby aa if in recognition of ^he 
completion. " ' . , . 

Not all of Vincent'a writing eplaodea include auch a great deal of 
interaction. There were epiaodea where all interaction atopped after 
writing started and Vincent'a writing waa intense and uninterrupted 
until the end when he again acknowledged'- the fact that the reaearcher 
i^aa preaent. 
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Figure X-3 Vincent'ti Text: 12/1/82 



Dear Howard^ — • - : ~ * ' iz,!^*,^ \ ' : " ' ' ' ' ^ ---^ " - 

Tell . hi m X sa Id hi. 
Your Pen Pal ; Vv^>c<'>"f ^ 

For example, i^^e day Vincent wrote about picking the bahidaj fruit 
of the Saguaro cactus, Vincent began by interacting with the researcher 
about how to spell BAHIDAJ (which the researcher was unable to do.) 
After that interaction, Vincent wrote without interruption waking only 
brief pauses to atop and think and for in-process revisions. He 
stopped once to change pieces kA paper when he had filled the firs^. 
one.,, and once to turn to look at class sdsbers who were making noise. 

On 2/10/83, Vincent uses the researcher for pre-writing purposes. 
He had known about a particular asaignsent for about a week, because 
the class was assigned to write stories about the Southwest and' to talk 

• with families and other tribal sesbera in preparation. Vincent starts 
writing. •.WHEN I GROW UP I WART TO BE A MEDICINE MAN Vincent appears 

-'stuck. trying; to think how to sake ^ it into a story," Vincent 

said aloud. He changed one letter and then said dono't know what 
else to write." The researcher suggests that Vincent could write aose 
of the things that he had discussed wtih his mother prior, to this 
assignment. VBut i don't know how to sake it into the story," Vincent 
repests. Vincent decides to begin all over again. Vincent and the 
researcher discuss Vincent's intended audience. t^She suggests that 
many people might not know about medicine men, and that he could write 
to inform his audience. ••But, who wouldn't know about medicine men?" 
Vincent queries with all sincerity. : V 
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Gne day I nent tn go oicK bahitac 
WeusecactusriDs 
but we nave to use long cactusribs. " ' ^ 

When weget the banitac we so me times make it intosvrup or jam n • 
• . • ■ ■ • *'* ' ' 

I ik etc eat thesyruDwith tortillas. 

I have never \t3Sted the Jam • . - . 
but I know tney ti aK e i t o u t o f Da h i t a c . 

Most of the time it is just rre-an:d mymother. ' 

My gnc.l e ta ke s us mos t .0 f t he t l.me • 

IwlshwecouldQoagain,' 

It Is hot . 

but i t i s f un too . . 

Sometinies ne carpp out in the desert too # ' ■ . 

I I i s sc ar y t 00 . 

It only comes outihthesummer*. 

But most of the time the birds get it. first • 

We hawe.a blg cactu's in irpnt of our rjouse , • . * 

Me and try cousin fight- bver the bahitic that grew on the c'lg cactus 

In front of our house • 
iMketnebanitacPlain. ^ 
The End 
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The reaearcher auggeata that «ioat people, including heraelf , have 
very little knowledge of aedicane aen and Bight enjoy learning about 
then iron hia writing. Vincent pondera thia before reauaing writing. 
Vinc«nt begina hia aecond atteupt by aaking, "How do you apell GROW?", 
.The reaearcher tella hia that he'll have to apehl everythinc hiaaelf. 
He writea WON'T and aaka the riaaearcher if hia apelling la okay. The 
reaearcher indicatea that it ia. He changea, WON ; T to WENT and aaka 
about how to apell WENT. THE Reaearcher again ,reaponda that he can 
apell it any way for now and it can elwaya be corrected later. Shortly 
aftar, he revlaea a word SHOE (aoae) and aaya, going to write it 

better.: I aeaaed , up on it." Later in the aaae piece he aakea a 
reviaion on the word IF at the end of a line and looka over at the 
reaearcher'e aanual obaerva;tion fora and aaka, "la that the IF there?" 

Although Vincent coapletaa thia piece on becoming a aeditine aan, 
he expreaaea diaatiaf action with it. After aoae diacuaaion with the 
reaearcher, they decide that Vincent will gather aore inforaation at 
home and that he will write again on thia topic the next time tliat the 
reaearcher ia preaarit . Thia ia the only example of Vincent chooaing to 
write a aecond time on a topic during the "atudy. With 4» week of 
pre-writing ' behind' hia, Vincent aettlea down to hia aecond epiaode 
after an "initial converaation with the reaearcher. Hia actual writing 
on 'thia occaaion ia characterized by one brief ailent paUae, 9 
reviaiona related to apelling or handwriting and only 1 reviaion that 
changea the meaning of the text/ He makes one brief oral comment on a 
apelling reviaion informing th« reaearcher, "I meaiaed up." In thia 

epiaode. j'there are„ no=- other interruptions. Vincent's ^l^yel of 

involveaent in this story \ aeeaa to be very intense and there ia ample 
pre-writing time. 

Vincent' fi iriteractit)nfl and behavior can differ from the^ onea 
described here when he xa annoyed or unaettled about hia aaaignment. An 
anecdote lliuatrating thia will be diacuaaed later. . 

Summary of Interactiona 

VAnc;ent uaea reaearchera, teac^erSp claaaaatea, booka. buiietm 
boards and anything elae at hia diapoaai when he writes,. In aoae of 
hia Writing- epiflodea, Vincent so involved m hia writing that he 
chooaea to .atop leas than he uaually dbea. , One aapect affecting 
Vincent'a interactiona during writing aeema . to be how well he 
underatanda what ia expected of hia. For ey:anplep. on one day in March 
during Year 11/ he haa b^^en ; Uaaigned to write a gournal ent.ry. He is 
• not sure what that aeana • /arid there are\ aany interactiona with both° the 
teacher and the reaearcher in an attempt to do the' aaaignaent. Thia, 
writing epiaode ia described more in detail later. On occaaione where 
pre-writing waa permitted and he had time to think ahead about 
aaaignmenta, Vincent seemed more engaged irf. hia^ writing and interacted 
leaa with people and thinga around him. ^, Hia interactiona aeem at timea 
to aerve a pre-writing function. At other timea they aeem to be 
avoidance atragegiea for aaaignmenta he doea not wiah or doea Hot know 
how to complete. 
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Inatructionai ^Context 



Year I 

In the iollowing excerpt from an interview with Vincent at the end 
of Year i, he provides ua witn aome important information about 
aaaignmenta and their eff ecta on atudenta and their writing. Vincent 
aofea not want to wrate gimmicky acory atartera. He wanta to write hia 
"own atoriea/* the ones that he chooaea» enjoya and haa a voice in. 
When he aislikea the aaaignment, ne aiao tenda to dialike the finiahed 
product. He aiao reflecta that in a longer atory,- he haa ^ an 
opportunity to get ''the hang of it." He ^feela the longex*^ atorioa are 
better writing. s 

Excerpt from BX-monthly interview - Vincent, Nay 1982 

Reaearcher: Do you , think your writing la not aa good now aa it waa 
before? Or ia it better? 

Vincent: Cauae I never have anything to write, . .aeema like I 
alwaya. . .laat time ' I wrote anything that I wanted to write on a 
different paper. I wrote and. I ...you guya have it, 

Reaearcher : Umm. But what about in the, laat three montha? Since 
you ^ve been writing thia- time? .The writing aaaignmenta haven't been aa 
intereating? ' ■ 

Vincent: I like to write my own atoriea, 

Reaeaircher : Ypu 1 ike to_wr 1 1^^ ypur^ own__i3toriea._So -you xriink-^the'ae--ovar^ 
here.yyou got to choose theae topica? And they're better? It'a better 
writing do you think. What makea you think it'a better writing?. . 
Vtnqent: . .this pne'a 3uat a abort one. 

F^aearcher: Ok. . ' 

Vincent: 1 don't like to write abort onea, I like to write long onea. 

Reaearcher: Why the. long onea? 

Vincent: Becauae I 3uat gdt • .got the hang of it. 

Excerpt from interview - 12/5/ai . ' 

Vincent haa juat rank ordered hia recent writing. The composition 
he rated aa hia least favorite waa a ^'letter. to firemen, who , had visited 
the achool and preaented a , f ire aafety' program. He alao refers' to ;a 
piece he liKed much. better. 

Reaearcher: Why did you put the fireman piece on the bottom? 
Vincent: Caiiae it looka funny when I aaid *'dear fireman, I. .dear 
fireman I am gladv we are glad that you guya came to the. . . to ahow. . . I 
did' It.. then I didn't, want to.vaince 1 didn't know what eiae to write. 
Reaearcher : Oh . Doea aometiTmea, what you have to write about affect 
what yoii write? Do you know what I mean by affect? If you have one 
topic to write on, S^^^ V^'^^ sometimes write more - than if • you have 
another topic?... , :. . 

Vincent: Cause thia one. . .this one (the^ narrative story) showed us a 
longer piece ^than this one (fireman, thank you letter) and we didn't 
hardly get any ideas what to write in this one (fireman, thank you 
letter) . 

Researcher: There are not as may ideas in this one? 



Vincent: Uh-huh (yeah) ^ 
ReAeax^cher • ' X eee * " 

Vincent: And this one there's lots. (Vincent refers to a story he 
rated higher than fireman^ piece); 

Researcher: Ok. So you had sore ideas' when you wrote this piece. 
(Other story) Does having sore ideas sake a piece better? 
Vincent: Uh huh (yes) 

If teachers took the tise to write the assignsents they give their 
atudents, they sight discover what Vincent has discovered. For aose 
topics, there just isn't such to "say. Assignments can influence 
writers by offering constraints on the cospo^aing process. When a 
writer- is restrited to a narrow topic, he or she say discover there. is 
iittie to say. / 

Vincent similarly faced the problem of a narrow topic just before 
Thanksgiving. The aasignsent was td write a sympathy letter to the 
parents of the turkey on the Thanksgiving menu. Vincent discovers it 
ia vhard to find enough to say to fill his paper and satisfy hia 
teacher. ^ 

Figure. X-5 Vincent's Text 11/17/81 
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Nov. 17> 1981 

I $0 sorry that your son can»t go to the lAnner .. 

t never thought that your, son had to De the.^tuV^ey at the That^Ksciiving 

dinner . - — 

I felt sorry/that day . , 

Aasignmenta^ can constrain writing for'otner reaaona. Soinetimea 
atudente are required to write on topics f dr. which they have very 
. little knowledge. The researchers saw an example of this in November 
when the third graders were asked to write as if they were Pilgrims on 
the Mayflower- arriving ~ in the new world, meet irtg the Indiana: This 
situation »a^ remote at best, in spite of a few iesaons about the 
Pilgrima and the first Thanksgiving. These suojects who live in a 
land-locked state on a hot, southwestern desert*^ may - find difficulty 
pretending to be on a boat,, arriving in a cold, hiily snow-^^vered New 
England. Then there's the. irony that they've been asked 'to be the 
Pilgrima meeting the Indians, when our suboects are Native Americans. 

Another occasion of. knowledge constraint occurred when the class 
was assigned to write about bicycle safety. Vinent's piece reflects a 
limited knowledge of bicycle safety isauea. 
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Figure X-b Vincent's Text 5/11/82 




How to be Saf e c 
Wh en I r I de my b 

turn • 
And when I g o p 
The End 



ail he knew about th<3 subject 



n My Bi cycl e . ■ . ^ 

icycle I always put ou^t my hand when I am goinQ^to 
aces I always check the tire..^ > ,. 



Vincent wrote wuat he knew about bicycle safety. Perhaps he wrote 



The issues might be different if these 
But our subjects live in a 



stuaents lived m a traffic congested city, 
ruralf sparsely populated area. ' v. 

It is probably not surprising that* Vincent's longest stories in 
Year I are tne ones where .he /chose his topic or found the topic 
appealing. The writing is more fluent and has a . plot, tioth^ oT'^ the" 
following stories are the longest ones that Vincent "wrote in Year 1. On 
January 5»\he was assigned to write a legend about how one of ^Santa's 
elves got hia name. u)n>tne narra'i.ive rating scale* this story^ was rated 
a 3 out of 4 on plot jgirid events, characterization, settina^nd general 
quality.. The selection written on April i3th was an unMsigned story. 
Vincent wrote a personal narrative about a .race. This^ compositiotii was 
also ratec 3 out. Jf 4 points in aix areas of tne narrative r^ing 
scale. The contrast jbetweeh the two is interesting. 
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Fig^ie X-7 Vincent' e Text 1/5/82 




He was trying to sneak through the woods ^ 
Thin he tripped dyer a log • 

Then when he got to the house where Santa lives p he told him 

nhtt happened • \ 
,Th«n Santa said , '^^tiou l know what to naire you . 
Your name is Clumsy .\ " ^ 
Then Clumsy went"* out to tell everybody his name . 
•They ce I ebr ated because^ he finally had a name*. 

It was the observation \of the reserctiera ttiroughout the year that 
the types, of assignments helped to- detferwine the out^c^me of the 
conpoaitioris. When students ha4 opportunities for choice, tp' develop 6 
voice, to. say something they felt was important to them,;^; and could 
write about what they knew/ the writing was longer, morq iogicai, had 
plot— and made- sens0 . — The less-tfie-students-knew about -the.~form~ot- ^ the 
writing' or the topic .they- were writing about, ^ the morellikely the 
result was to be a brief piece of Writing which did not seem to sa^isfy 

its author. . \ 'J 

\ • i ^ ■■ 

■ ' . ' ' . ■ ■ ■ i 

Students, also react to praise for their writing. But they seem to 
want more. They se6m to want not only positive response but an 
interested audience. On 5/18/82 during axi interview, Vincent . finds it 
difficult to predict how Ms. Howard would rank his recent writing. The 
researcher asked Vincent which piece his teacher would have put op top. 

Vincent: 1 don't know. - 

Researcher: You don't know. What does she.. what kind of stuff does 
she- like best?. .that you do? 

Vincent: About- _ all she . aaya is just good. \ She says that tp all of 

them. ■ : . ' \ ~ - 

Vincent: When she says. . .Everytime I'm writing she says ats good and 
.they're ... they're all.. -all the ones that stie sees are good and-all 
. the ones that are not. . .Everybody knows that they'rfe all good to her. 
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Figure X-a Vinc^^nt'a Text 4/13/B2 








One day I went to a race . • * ''^u 

It was run because it looked funny ^jhen some of the intie 

I ost . -. • ^ 

Some of , them crashed on the track . 
My friend k<as. first In . his group • 

He got his tr ophy . .. ? 

He put his bike. in their truck . 

He asked If I wanted toNgo with them to their house . 
So I said * " yes . ? 

I got In their trucK • t ■ . i 

- We - go t -to"thel r-house- • — : — r- 7^ ~ 

We went In his house . 

He had f. lot of trophies . ' 
I said # " I guess I better get home . " 
I said # " Goodbye • " ' - \ ' 

the End 



' praiaing all of Vincent's work to encourage hia aa a writer. but 
Vincent haa been writing for long enough ^ to be critical of hia own 
work. He would benefit from aone aincere criticiaa and auggeationa 
concerning, how he couljl write better. Vincent's coaaenta aeea to 
indicate that he would appreciate an interested audience that would aay 
aoaething in addition to "it'a good" . in order to help hia grow aa a 
writer. Froa Vincent'a inaightful coaaent we can learn aore about the 
inatructidnal context of this claaarooa. 

Year II ' - 

The inatructional/ learning environaent of a classroom can have a 
significant impact on a atudent. As was explained in the first aection 
of the chapter "Background and Peraonal Data," Vincent operatea by his 
own agenda in school." Vincent found it difficult to adjuet to aome of 
the new typea of confinements of the Year II claasroom. He was o 
frequently punished or isolated from friends for behavioral issues. 
Although Vincent's general competence as a writer developed, he had 
little intereat in much of the assigned writing of hia fourth grade 
year. He had little opportunity to "write hia own stories;" Absences 
from school were more frequent and his attitude toward school became 
increaaingly angry. There was little feedback and geneliy no audience 
for Vincent's writing. Early in the study he was able to supply the 
researchera with his ideas and opinions abotit writing/ but hia Year II 
interviews are characterized by boredom and frustration. • 

As was diacussed under Year I, assignments can constrain writers 
in various ways. The following anecdote which occurred on 3/23/83 was 
in relation to Vincent being told to write "a journal entry." Journals 
had not been uaed in the classroom since the beginning of the year. 
Vincent did not understand what- the teacher wanted. 

Episode 3/23/83 

Vincent had seemed unsettled irom the first time the resarcher 
took him out of the room for his interview. As the ifesearcher pulled a 
chair up to his desk to sit and watch the writing episode, Vincent is 
up and down in his seat' three or four times getting the right ki^nd' of 
paper, aharpening his pencil, asking his teacher a question, etc. He 
finally sits down. "I don't know what to write about. ' How do you 
write in a journal?" Then, half out of his seat, he t^ips the shoulder 
of~tHe — girl — ^rttrrn g next t t>"h±m — -with— ^-is; — penei4-.- — He — repeats^tiie— 
question to his classmate "How .do you write in a journal?" "I don't 
know", the . claaemate r;epliee emphatically, wincing from the 
uncomfortable pencil tap on her arm. The researcher intervenes 
Suggesting that journal topics can be aboutu, something that haa happened 
in hia life or perhaps something; that is going to happen. . Vincent 
makes no response aa he continues to squirm and to change from a seated 
to a kneeling pose in his chair every few aeconds. 

this was thef irst time in the researchers' preaense that the idea 
of journal writing had become an instructional activity since , it was 
introduced the previoua September. Although it had been the teacher's 
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intention, to ijnatitute journal writing on a daily baaia, it never 
. became an ""ongoing activity. 

The researcher continued to urge Vincent to write in hia journal 
; with a siiggeatioh that he could write about what he might Qo on the 
upcoming apring break. Anxioua to get chia ail over with, Vincent put 
hia pencil to hia paper and writea OR SP. **How do you apell SPRING?** 
Virgil aaka rather hurriedly; Aa uaual, the reaearcher tella Virgil to 
do the be£it he can to figure it out. He croaaea out the SP>on hia 
paper. "What do I write?" He pauaea. *'How do you apell "Spring?" He 
then begina to apell aloud, S-P-E-R-K-I-X-I-N-G. . . I'll apell it 
anyway" There la . a note of ^ "I don't care" in hia voice. Then he 
apella^^loud "V-E-A-N-A-C-I/* "which la intended to be VACATION. After 
a ahort pauae he aaya aa ne writea "have a good time." Hia paper now 
reada: ON SPERKIXING VEANACT (apring vacation) I AM GOING TO HAVE A 
GOOD TIME. "What elae do I write?" Without waiting for an answer, he 
geta up, goea to the back of the room to ask hia teacher a gueation. 
The anawer waa loud enough to be he^rd. don^t know thie^^ but^ . it 
atill haa \ to be done," ia the meaalage. He comea back and turna hia 
paper over to start again. ^Vincentf writea ON on the new aide of the 
paper. "How do you spell Spring?*^! he begins again like a: repeat 
performance. This time Vincent ^doean^t wait for a reaponae.. He wirites 
SPRING. He geta up and^ goea to. the^back of the room, preaumably in 
aearch of a correct apellihg. He aaka hya teacher if SPRING needa to 
be capitalized. She aaya no. He cornea l^ack to hia aeat ^nd eraaea the 
entire word. He writea down V. *'Hpw dp you apell vacation?'* At thia 
^point the teacher interrupta the entire jciaaa. "She aaka tall the kids 
who think they accompliahed aome work to atand up. By thia time, 
Vincent haa added a apelling for VACATION, and hia t^xt contihuea I 
/ MIGHT HAVE NOT NOTING (nothing) TO' DO NOBEY (nobody)' I MIGHT 

VWATCH... Vincent atanda up. He writea T.V. on hia paper. "There, I^'m 
through. I can't write anything. I'm not dn the mood to write." 

Thia incident, which la full of fruatration, off taak beh^avior. and 
very little writing* involvea a atudent who ia aomewhat angry becauae 
ne doean't underatand the teacher'a expectation and who ia not "in tKe 
nood to write." « 

Fortunately for Vincent, during February, juat prior to thia 
incioent, Ms. Pagett and the claaa were writing, atoriea . about the 

. abuthweat for an area writing contest. Vincent, who^ia proud and aware 

" "of riia native Papago culture^ found ^aomething he carea to write about. 
For aeveral weeka, hia writing becomea deeply personal and even 
emotional. Jt waa at thia point, in aeveral long' dialoguea with one of 
the reader chera, that Vincent expreaaed hia deep-felt desire to become 
a medicine man for hia tribe when he growa up. . He relatea ^td the 
researcher accounta of visits to his home by medicine men. Within this 
time period^ Vincent writes two stories about wanting to become .a. 
* nedicine .man and another one about the fruit from the aaguaro cactus 
(mentioned earlier). 

u ...».' 
« With March xnterruped by spring breaks, and the data collection 

terminating in April, there were only a few stories collected from 
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Vincent after his etorl^a about nia personal cultural experiencea. Ms. 
Pag#ttt Vincent 'a teacher, encouraged 
ataerlng hla reading aelectlons to 



hla Intereat at 
Native American 



reported that one paperback ane loaned hla never came 
But that perhapa It waa one 
aoaethlng apecial to Vincent. 



thla time by 
author a. She 
back to achool. 
book ahe didn't alnd loaing If it aeant 



The laat day Vincent waa observed writing ended on a hopeful note. 
One of the reaearchera heard native Aaerlcan author Jamake Hlghwater 
apeak at a conference. Deciding that Hlghwater had aonethlng in common 
with Vincent, the reaercher purchased one of his novela, ANPAO, had the 
book autographed for Vincent and told Hlghwater all about him. 
Hlghwater waa delighted to hear of Vincent's dealre to become a 
: medicine man. 

That laat data collection episode waa alao a trip to deliver the 
book. It waa preaented to Vincent as a gift for the writing he had 
done for the reaearchera, Vincent was aomewhat awed to aee his name 
written by the author in the front of the book. He asked that 
Hlghwater'a meaaage be raad to him, aa the stylized handwriting waa 
difficult for him to read. "Read it to me, again." he asked, wishing 
to hear the meaaage over. It aaid, TO VINCENT THIS JS THE STORY 

OF YOUR PEOPLE. DO NOT BE AFRAID OF WHAT YOU 
ARE BECOMING. JAMAKE HIGHWATER. 

The researcher asked Vincent if he'd like to write a letter to the 

author. He nodded any ing nothing. The researcher tola Vincent that 

Hlghwater was interested in aeeing some of his writing and that hia 

beat story could be "sent with* the letter which Hlghwater had promised 
to anawer. 



Figure X-9 Vincent's Text 5/11/83 
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First or 111 t M.nt to tMna yOb f 
I hopt *au ll<>e xy\r ttory I wrct^ 
Your boon looHt interesting to 
t hop« I c«n becof* ■ «ralclnf .an 



tti» COOK you \.a*e «■ 



■ ooo* Of tit r jukt >ih( you 



«ut «h« thing I rciily -int to tieco»« M • •n«uic»B» 
TKat't all I C4n tiy 'or oom . 

N.*t)f \ ein tiy .or« -htn vou -rM* *auf Utt'r to . 



Vincent's atory.waa encloaed with- the letter. 
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figure X-iO Vincent's Text 2/23/83 



One day I went to the rodeo . 
Andthenlsawamanrldinqabull, 

Thenthemanriewoff thebuM o 
and the ctown helped the cowboy • . « o 

It was time for the barebacH riding . . . u . ni^^ 

I went to sit on the top of the bleachers to see the bareback riding 

The men were saddling the horse • _ 
Then the barebacK riding was over . 
They announced -the ^^inners • 



Concepts of Writing 

I . . . 

The CONCEPTS OF WRITING interview was administered four times 
witnin two years; it was given at the beginning and near the end of 
each year. It is difficult to determine to what degree these 
interviews reveal our subjects' personal ideas about writing, or if 
they mirror what the subjects perceive to be their teacher's, values 
i ^ about writing. 

It would seew as though student's concepts of writing cannot be 
separated from the instructional .context of the classroom. Their 
conCGpta reflect the classroom values as they" learn how to succeed in 
that context. In Vincent's case, his comments were related to how he 

I aaw his writing being evaluated and how issues in writing were treated. 

When a teacher circled all his spelling errors and remarked on his 
aloppy cursive handwriting, Vincent concluded that good spelling .and 
good V handwriting were important aspects of good writing. When 
^ discussions of writing assignments stressed deciding -what to say and 

thinking about how to aay it, Vincent ^inferred that good Writers must 

^ think hard about thexr work. All aspects of classroom practices are 

based on beliefs. Teacp^ers decide what to do based on what they believe 
15 important about learning and about the content- of instruction. it 
the basis of evaluation focuses on mechanics of writing, then students 
will learn to value mechanics in order to ' (f^opef ully ) succeed in the 
classroom milieu. If teachers want their students to value something 

^ besides mechanics, then it is important to examine what is said and 

done in the classroom ih relationship to talking about and evaluating 
writing 

Following are some excerpts from interviews with Vincent that 
demonstrate some of his beliefs about writing at different times during 
^ the study. 
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In Year I when Vincent was a student in Ms. Howard's class, When 
Ms. Howard had editing conferences with students. During these 
conferences, the researchers gfeneraiiy observed corrections being »ade 
on the original copy in spelling, capitalization, and punctuetion. 
After these one-to-one sessions, students were generally expected to 
copy their co«positioh over, observing all the corrections made. 

Year I Concepts of Writing Interview 11/27/81 

Researcher: Who's a good writer that you know? 
Vincent: Mike . 
Researcher: Why? Why .is Mike a good writer? 

Vincent: Because he always helps «ie write what I wanna write. 
Researcher: What kind of questions do ya' usually ask hi»? 
Vincent: How to spell stuff... 

Researcher: What does a good writer need to know to write well? 
Vincent: He needs tp know all the... the words, how to spell then. 
Researcher: How can' you tall when sonebpdy's a bad writer? - 
Vincent: One thing.. -Tu« they iiJ,apell words. 

At this tine Vincent's idea of good writers and good writing 
focuses on the ability to spell correctly. It is interesting to note 
that spelling was o£-_pri«ary concern to his teacher in their editing 
conferences. 

Year I Concepts of Writing Interview 3/11/82 

Researcher: Who is a good writer that you know? 
Vincent: U». . .Frances. 

Researcher: Ok. What Bakes Frances a good writer? 
Vincent: 'Cause, she knows how to spell so»e words.. 
Researcher: Ok. 

Vincent: "...that 1 don't know. , w 

Researcher: Ok. Can you think of other things that might aake her a 

good writer? ^ u^*. 

Vincent: So»eti«es she don't have to... look at things ...and see what 
they're spelled... She DUSt spells thes out . . . And sometiaes she gets 

the» all right. . " .^4 '^,. 

Researcher: Ok* What does a good writer need to know or to do in order 

to write well? ' 

Vincent: Have to... you have to write good handwriting 

Researcher: How can you tell when sonebody's a bad writer? 

Vincent: When they write sloppy and when they Biaspell 'all their 

words. s ■ 

Vincent's responses parallel the values desonstrated in the 
instructional context.^ In Year II, Ms. Pagett made atate.enta to the 
class early in the year about how she valued their writing being clear 
to a reader and saking sense logically. She had plans to hold 
conferences with students on the context of their writing. The 
researchers were able to observe a cpnference where Ma. Pagett was 
expressing to a student. "I a. having difficulty as a reader 
understanding exactly what you mean here. Could you read this part 
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over and (ifeclde if there might be d way to make it clear?" 

Vincent's flrat Year II interview went like this:* 

Year 11 Cbncepta of Writing 9/82 

keaearcher: Who' a a good writer tl).at you know? 
Vincent: Blaine 

Researcher: Ok^ why do you aay that? 
Vincent: I don't know 

Reaearcher: What makes him a good writer?, 

3uat writes a lot. I 

What do you think a good writer need to know in order 



Vincent: He 

Reaearcher: What do you think a good writer need to know in order to 
write well? 

Vincent: He needa to know what. he's going to write. 

Reaearcher: What eiae? 

Vincent: They have to think hard. 

Researcher: How can you tell when somebody 'a a bad writer? ^ 
Vincent: They make miatakea. 
Researcher: What kind of miatakea? 

Vincent: They don't... they put... they juat write, anything on their 
paper. 

Now m Vincent' a concepta of writing, thinking about the writing 
has Decome. a concern. Bad writing la no longer aloppy writing with 
miaapeiied worda, but rather writing that geta put dowjn on paper 
without much thought behind it. Although very little conferencing waa 
obaerved in Vear II, different valuea about writing were expreaaedi. 
Thia may have been becauae apelling worda were not corrected aa a part 
of the , writing aaaignment. When Wa. Pagett talked about writing, there 
waa a focus on deciding what to write about. Even in the laat 
interview, Vincent continuea to reflect those valuea that were 
demonatrated to him through inatructionai practicea. s 

Year II Concepta of Writing 9/29/82 

Reaearcher: Who la.a.good writer that you know? 

Vincent: Dana 

Reaearcher: Why? 

Vincent: He writes good atones 

Reaearcher: What makes them good? 

Vincent: Cause he writea about all diiferent . kinds o± stuff. ..he 
writea long, he writea all different kinda of atoriea. 

Reaearcher: What doea a good writer need to do or need to know about 
in order to write Well? 

Vincent: IJm - know what he' a going to write writ6! about and urn - 

they have to think about it before they write it. 

Researcher: How can you tell when someone's a bad writer? 

Vincent: When they .urn. . .like if they make too much miatakea and they 

don't think about what they, write, they juat write anything. 
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Orthography 



Until February in Year I* all of Vincent's writing is in 
manuscript. The rest of year I data ia generally m cursive except 
when Vincant was asked to write a letter to the second gr^de in-comng 
class, which he chose to do in manuscript. When Vincent's stories are 
written on primary paper, his handwriting is large and sprawling. The 
stories that are written on narrow-lined composition paper show a more 
compact writing that suits the paper appropriately. 

Vincent expresses that he does not care for cursive writing. In 
Year II Ma. Pagett required the fourth grade to write in cursive. 
Consequently/ all his stories are written in cursive except one which 
was written the day the teacher was absent. 

Vincent's writing shows appropriate directionality with the 
exception of an occasional reversed letter. For example on March 4th, 
in Year I, Vincent reviersed the capital. D in THE END. 

Earlier in Year I. Vincent's spacing of text ia somewhat crowded 
and word boundaries are sometimes unclear. In line 5 and line 7 of hia 
11/5/81 piece (see Figure K-IO) , it ia not clear to the reader whether 
Vincent intended BAREBACK to be one one word or two words. On lines 
two and threfe of the same piece, the spaces are inconsistent and 
sometimes crowded. The handwriting on the primary paper is large and 
child-like. ' / , 

Vincent's March 17, 1982 writing on composition paper (see Figure^ 
X-ll> shows some differences in the use of space. There are still 
times, (like on the tenth line) when it is dlflicult for a reader to 
see where words are separated. But Vincent seems to generally be 
willing to leave more space between his wbrda. It is also interesting 
that his handwriting is considerably smaller and more mature looking. 

Both the above examples are fairly typical of Vincent's spacing in 
terma of magazines. The earlier piece seems to hug the edge of the 
paper and use all thr apace available. There is »ore of a sense of 
edge spacing in the ia.cer of the two pieces, but maxrgins are still not 
clearly defined. Vincent's writing is inconsistent where margins are 
concerned. Sometimes there seems to be a clear left margin, but none 
on the right. At other times it ia ^ust the opposite. 

Vincent does not attempt to divide words from one line to the next 
until near the end of the Year I. In April, he divides the word TRUCK 
with TRUC on one line and the K all be itself on the next line of text. 

In May he divided words on two different occasions. First he divided 
BICYCLE by ending one line with BICYC and beginning his new line with 
the LE. On a second episode, he wrote HOMEWORK by fitting HOMEWOR on 
one line and assigning the lone K to a new line of text. Vincent did 
not attempt to use any hyphens to divide wores in text in Year I. 
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Vincent's Year II aata^ almoer entirely in curalve, haa aomewhat 
better apacmg. Word boundariea are generally more clearly defined, 
but margina continue to be inconaiatent. Aa in Y.ear I, Vincent.' a 
Handwriting confoma to tne aixe ox the linea of the paper. 

Vincent expreaaea to tne reaearchera that he haa a preference ior 
writing with penciia in lieu of pena because he feeia he can be neater. 

In Year I, Vincent writes about 1000 worda in 16 storiea. Ail in 
aii^ 6i.8H of nis apeiiing is conventional in apite of the fact that, 
neither Vincent nor hla teachers conaider him to be a good apeller. 
There are oniy seven inatancea of letter formation problema which 
include one amall "b" for a ••d'\ five small "d'a" for lower caae "b's*' 
ana one backwaraa capital Ij. Vincent' a punctuation ia conventionalized 
about 2Q\ of the time that punctuation is neceaaary. He controls 
periods more than commaa. He has not yet started to use exclamation, 
quotation or question marka. 

, \ Syntactic and Semantic Development 



in December of Year I. Vincent' was aaaigned to write A CHRISTMAS 
dTuKY. Hia atory ia» aa follows: 

' Figure X-11 Vincent'a Text 12/8/81 

One day Santa went play baseball witn the man at the baseoall 
field . 

He hit the ball in the nate . 

and It bounced and broke a wlnaow • ^ ' ' 

And on Christmas t^e caine down Ihe-chimney ana brought a winaow out of 
his srck'qnd put i.t on the broken window • ThE ENO 

Thia atory la 53 worda and four T^unita long. Vincent'a writing 
ahowa complex ayntax In Year I. 

'a 

In Year II » Vincent writea 1,189 worda m 13 stories. A total of 
1033 worda are apellea conventionally, or &6.6S% of words uaed. A 
total oi 156 words were spelled unconventionally, 13.12X of worda 
written. Vincent, generally controls high frequency worda. Words that 
Vincent uses more than ten tisiea during the year, are spelled 
conventionaxiy with the exception of were/where, tnere/thare, ana 
want/went. However few worda are never nonconventional more than three 
times. Tne oniy inventea spellings that are repeateo more than three 
iimea are TOO tor TO and a papago word "bahida^" cSaguaro cactus iruit) 
which la not normally written down. Vincent invents the^ spelling aa 
"batch'* which he uses five different times. (researchers had to 
consult, a Papago iinguiat to fina a correct spelling for "Dahida^'* 
since the Papago language haa only recently been written.) Most of the 
words with inventea spelling only appear one or two ti»es in writing 




during che year. SOne exampiea include: 



ASTRONAUT (aatarernot/ aatareranat). ANNOUNCED 
(anaatl) CRASHED (chriao^ CELEBRATED 
(alodrat), FEATHERS (fortdrs) HAPPENED 
(hapepaed) PEOPLE (poalp), SCARED 
(skered) THANKSGIVING <Thank8giving) 
TRACK (tharick) and WATCHING (witching) 

Vincent haa almoat no letter fomation problems in Year II. The 
few that do exiat all involve learning certain letters in cursive, 
usually lower caae "m.*" Ail of hia capitalization problema involve 
omitting a capital letter' from the beginning of a word where it ia 
needed. Moat of theae involve the firat word of a sentence, 

Vinaent is atilJ experimWing with punctuation use throughout 
year II. For example, there are 105 incidenta where punctuation was 
used conventional lyr^'and"^^^^ 149 incidenta of placea where 

punctuation yaa\\ obligatory but omitted. It la intereating however, 
that there are 1 d^iy 3 incidenta of ' punctuation uae where Vincent^ 
decidea to uae i^^hctuation and hia deciaion ia not conventional. And 
aimilariy, only four incidenta of punctuation are inaerted in a place 
where punctuation ia unnecessary. In Vincent'a writing, he moat 
commonly omits perioaa and commaa from placea where they are 
obligatory. . 1 , 

■ f ■ ... • • . 

- The narrative writing scale which waa uaea to evaluate, the 
narrative writing of trl;e aub3ecta ahowed Vincent'a development to be 
aaltatory rather than progressive. There are examples of atoriea with 
nigh ratinga early in Yeair. i, as well as stories with lower ratinga 
through the first half oi Year II. In the latter part of Year II, 
Vincent's atoriea were rated- conaistently. high on plot and eventa aa 
well aa general overall iquality. Story . elementa like aetting - and 
characterization were leaa conaiatent. Thia may not neceaaariiy reveal 
a weakness in this writer. The appropriateneaa of the existing 
aftjaantic rating ayatem used for thia atudy ia not equally adequate for 
ail kinds of narrative writing. For example, on 2/23/63, Vincent'a 
narrative writing la about wanting to be a medicine man when^he growa 
up. Although hia ia a form of peraonal narrative writing, it doea not 
lend itaelf to oeing rated on development of plot, cnaractiera, and 
aetting. Similarly, on 4/13/83, Vincent writea a ler^ghthy account of 
nia iield trip to the Sonoran Deaert Muaeum. Thia firat peraon 
narrative haa ho real need for character development. A CHRISThAS 
'STORY containa 2 main ciauaea and one adverbial ciauae.. In addition, 
Vincent haa written w.;th 5 conjoined clauaea, and six prep phraaea in 
thia relatively anort piece. 

Near the end of Year I, Vincent'a aaaignment waa to write about a 
Oianey character. (See Figure * , 

THE DONALD DUCK atory ia 73- worda long, organized into '9. T-unita. 
it haa 7 main clauaea, 2 nominal clauaea ano 4 conjoineii ciauaea. Thia 
time, hia piece haa 4 modified noun phraaea, 4 complex verb phraaea and 
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3 prepositional phrases. * Thia xa in addition to ifi regular noun 
phrasea, 9 regular verb phraaea aiio one -^dverbiai phrase, 

Xn Year 11, Vincent's atory on December a» w^^ 137 worda 

xonq. Witnin tne 1/ T-unita, . there are i7 main ciauaea aiong with 3 
adverblaia, ti nonlnala, and 2 conjoinings. In aaaltion, therte are 2b 
noun phrases, 3 wodifiea noun phraaes, i5 verD phraaes, y cowp^^ex verb 
phraaes, 2 adverbial phraaea^ 6 prepositional phrsaesp and one laiom. 
This story contains 'dialogue and has the subordinate clauaes diaperaed 
rather evenly throughout tht text. In the last pl,ece ^lscuased» THh 
DONALD DUCK STGRY^ the subordination ' did not begin until after the 
first few sentences. 

Vincent's writing has an aveirage of i.73 • clauses per T-unit for 
Year 1 ana an average of 8.5 worda per T-unit, in Year il when Vinc,ent 
waa in grade four/ his average clauses per T-unit decreaae somewhat 
from Year i to 1.5a and hia average woraa per T-unit la 8.6 showing 
only a small increase, however Vincent's data in both Years 1^ higher 
than average of Hunt's graoe 4 subjects who snow a mean of 1.3 clausea 
per T-uriit and 8.6 words per T-unit. 

These measures of words per T-unit and clauses per T-unit are most 
likely a more useful index of writer change when used in tne ctDntext of 
tan entire group of writers over a period of time because of the m^ny 
influences on any particular text at any point in time, for example, 
in spite of Vincent's rather sophisticated use of subordination in Year 
hi there are a few select stories that differ from what we normally 
expect m Vincent's writing* jHls piece oh BICYCLE SAFTEY (See Figure 

has an average o£ 2.5 ciaiiaea per T-unit and 17 words per T-unit. 
This might appear outstanding if one'does not know that the composition 
IS only 2 T-unita and 36 words long. This was not a piece of writinq 
that Vincent particularly enjoyed or was particularly engaged in. 
Another piecfe of writing was a Haiku poem. Assignments that have 
different kinds writing will influence T-unit analysis in different 
ways and for any one piece of writing more insights need to be 
considered than simply statistical information. 

Summary ; \ 

Vincent is an unusual student, with depth, thoughts, and queiJtxcna. 
that reveal an insAwiable curiosity .about iiie. And 'yet he aeems^ to 
have little desire to please teachers and a general unwiiimgness to 
play the school game in order to succeed. Vincent may emerge from hi^ 
schooling with knowledge and learning separate from the in.tended 
curriculum. Vincent may learn to value schooling when he encounters a 
teacher who values and respects hia unique curiosity. This jnay help 
build in Vincent a love of learning. The adults in Vincent's life in 
the next few years will critically influence the direction- of his 
energies and his life. Vincent needs a Mr. Isobe, the teacher in ^kOW 
BOY by Taro Yashima (1978> whose care and concern helps to mane a 
difference in the life of a young school boy who is different than his 
peers. 
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^ CHAPTER XI 

BACHEL 
by David Weatherlll 

SocXqI context for Writing 



Li the ifttudent writea both better and more easily when 
' he haa a real occaaion for writing than when he conpoaes an > 
exerclfte 'to exenplify aoKe rule for composition previously 
enjoined upon him, then let the teacher, so far aa poaaible. 
replace the artificial situation by natural conditions for 
writing. (Gertrude Buck» 1901, p. 372) ■ 

The young dark haired girl scans the list of asaignments provided 
for her by the claaia^eacher . The list includes an exerciae in spelling 
from the spelling text^ a mathematica ditto sheet, an exercise on 
dictionary words, and finally a writfng activity. The acanning is oyer 
and the young girl ordera the activitiea according to her needs. On the 
bottom of the pile she placea the writing activity. For the next two 
hours she will work her way t,hrough these assignments and place the 
finished work in. the baaket provided by the teacher. The writing 
activity involves completing a scribble picture by turning* it into a 
creature, colouring it in, plus writing a story about it. Today's 
writing will amount to six lines being made up of four sentences. There 
will be no revision or re-^reading. The writing is finished and then 
placed in the teacher^'s basket. Rachel does not really enjoy writing at 
school. Her writing depends upon her mood, plus the type of assignment. 

Yet Rachel is a child who does use the writing process in order to 
pass on her thoughts to others. A good deal of her writing though xa 
done out. of the school context. She has three grown sisters in Colorado 
that she writea to regularly. This writing activity has reached the 
stage where she needs to uae a different media the typewriter. She 
taught herself to. type by touch fairly rapidly, in order to write to 
her sisters. The school does not realise that Rachel doea undertake 
this form of writing. 



Rachel is a quiet dark haired girl who works fa,,t^^ in th^ 

classroom. She talks to her cousin, plus other children around her 
while she la working, usually stopping^ the work to talk about something 
outside the classroom context. Her mother is Navajo and her father, 
Papago, so they use English in the home settinOr. Rachel ia the only 
child left at home. Her younger brother who was both physically and 
mentally handicapped, died in 1982. Rachel took a long time to.,get over 
this event aa she loved her brother. 



At home Rachel - asaists with the . cooking and cleaning. Both her 
parents have d£Baoilities and" need her assistance. Rachel^s mother 
reads a great deal and haa many books in the home, but Rachel does not 
read very much at home. Most of the time she watches television as she 
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has h«r own Mt in h«r badroo*. Rachel occasionally brings howa her 
storlas or work and talk* . about thaa to" her paranta, but she doean t 
llKa doing any homework aa aha would sooner be outside playing. 

What happens at school is rarely dlacuaaed at hoae. On occaaiona " 
Rachel will dlacuaa aoae of her work with her parents, but noraaily ahe 
finds other things to do. Her father ia trying to intareat her in the 
Papago language. He has a paperback reader written in both. Piipago and 
English which ha has been studying hiaaelf and he would like Rachel to 
learn to read Papago. Around Rachel'a fourth grade claaarooa, there are 
cards showing certain aspabta of the Papago language written both in 
Papago and Engl i ah. Ms. Pagett hopes to encourage the children to use 
their native language whenever possible. So the aeaaage f roa , the 
teacher and Rachel's father ia the saae - reaesber that you are a 
Papago and have a language and culture Unique to yourself. 

Rachel ia conaidered an average student by her teachers. She is a, 
quiet child, aainly being involved in oral language with her teachers 
when they, ask her direct' questions. Rachel doea tend to talk with the 
children who work in the group around her. She tends to complete the 
bare eaaentiala of thb aaaigned work. Occasionally she shows that aha 
ia capable of using written language far beyond what she. noraally does. 
Both of theae tlaea were in reaponae to a fi la shown in the classrooa, 
which she then wrote about. On one of these occasions she produced a 
four page piece of written work which was well above the normal four or 
five aentencea to one page she noraally produced This ahowa her 
ability to use written language when the motivation and intereat are 
there. 

It ia a long school day for Rachel who livea 20 ailea froa the 
school. She catchea the achooi bua at the Mile Sevan poat (seven a ilea 
from the Mexican border) at 6 am and arrives back home at 4 pa. In 
order to catch the school bus she haa to arise before 5:30am. The 
achooi bua aakea nine atopa biafore arriving at the achooi jiist a little 
after 6:30 am. giving Rachel an hour and a half to fill in before 
achooi commences. 

During the two years of t4ie research, Rachel wrote 33 pieces of 
work observed by the researchers. Of the 33 piecea 18 were written 
during the firat year of the atudy, while 15 were written during the 
second year. 

Rachel waa in Grade 3, during the firat year of the research study 
and during the aecond year of the atudy waa promoted to Grade 4. and 
moved to the (middle achooi in the district. Hence Rachel waa 
influenced by Itwo different teachers and schools who held different 
views concerning the role of children's writing. The differing views 
are reflected in the type of writing that Rachel produced. In Grade 3, 
Ms, Howard saw the writing component of her language prograaae as part 
of her Social Studies curriculum. UnaaSigned writing waa encouraged in 
the children's journsla for a abort period of time, but the bulk of the 
writing waa part of aocial atudiea units being undertaken for a, week or 
more. The view of the language process held by Ma. Howard was that if 
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you choae/ a particular theaiep then everything in the rooM should 
reflect thia theae^ allowing the .children to write and read material on 
that theae. To thia end poeaa» word liata^ pictures^ etc. were 
diaplayed around the room for the children* The children moved through 
the different learning centres provided by the teacher p working through 
material aasociated with the theme* \ 

^. 

Ha. Pagettp Rachel's Grade 4 teacher^ aaw\ the language 
curriculum in a different way. The children had aaaigned texta to work 
through^ and were usually giv^n the opportunity to choose .the order in 
which to work through the material each day. Several tVmea during Vhe 
year the children were ahown kilma and asked to write ^bout what tney 
had seen. Again, the writing during Vear II waa mainly aaaigned. Hany 
of tha writing activitiea were aaaociated with completing a '*scribbl 
pattern** to form a picture and then to write about it, writing on a 
topic chosen by the teacher^ or writing letters to a pen pal at another 
achool* 

Rachel: Year One 



During the firat year of the research study Rachel produced 18 
piecea of written material. Of these, 12 were narrative and 6 were 
expository in nature. Only one of her texta was written in cursive 
writing. The othera were all in manuscript. All were assigned stories* 
The average length of each text waa approximately 40 worda, ranging 
from a piece of 9 worda to one of 84 worda. The total number of worda 
in the. 18 texta waa 808 with 689 (85. 2^) of these using conventional 
spelling. Only 119 words or 14.7?( of the words were invented spellings. 

During the observed writing sessions Rachel wrote in short spells 
watching every so often what other children arouna her were doing or 
saying. She made use of the resource material provided by the teacher 
for the topic, plus on many occasions asked either another child, the 
teacher aide, teacher or researcher present how to spell a ' particular 
word. The majority of her wr!lting waa not re-read or revise^d after it 
was completed. To Rachel, once the inital draft was completed^ that was 
the end of her wr icing task. 

Several of the pieces written by Rachel were constrained because 
of the time aiiowea for each learning centre. As the children moved 
from centre to 'centre during the day, approximately twenty minutes was 
allowed for the work at each cencre. The result of this is reflected in 
her texts, in that following the initial stimulus of the topic, plus 
thinking about what to write, the time was then almost over. Hence the 
writing became extremely limited. Rachel started writing the following 
space story at 11:10 and at 11:20 the time was over, , 
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i 111 ^ ' ' [ . ' ' 

V-I5t\fc.jLJiwiiIXj^^ One day 1 went to Mars . And I Ilka It • 

' • ' ' \ 

Another con«trolnt on Rachel aa a writer was In the topica 
aaalgned. Many of theae theaea or topica were out of Rachel'a 
background knowledgei and her Halted ^ underatandlng ahowed in her 
writing. In her report on the atate of Ohio, Rachel had great 
difficulty In juat what to write, and ao ahe apent froa 10:13 am to 
10:31 aa uaing aoat of the tiae looking at the reaource book and trying 
to aake aenae of the aaaignaent. She apent a great deal of tiae talking 
to other children in the claaa. Finally ahe uaed the reaource book and 
the data to write the following taact. But in her re-reading aha had 
difficulty in reading aoae of the text ahe copied froa the book. At 
certain polnta ahe waa proapted by another atudent altting near her. 



Figure XI-2 Rachel'a Text 1/28/82 




The State Flag 

The state capital Is Colunbus 

and the state motto is 0 With God AM Things Are Possible . " 



The conatralnta of the aaaignaent tended to hamper , Rachel'a 
writing. Only one atory allowed her to uae her background knowledge and 
write froa thia. Thia atory waa about A BOY CALLED.... She choae Mike 
who waa in her claea, and wrote* about what ahe knew of hia. Thia was 
the longeat atory ahe produced for the reaeatchera in Year One and only- 
had 9 behaviora noted. It waa not until ahe waa nearly through the 
piece that ahe a topped for 10 aeconda of thinking about what ahould 
coae next. . (Gbaervationa while ahe wrote all her other texta dhowed 
that ahe usually had many interruptiona and aany pauaea to atop and 
think about what to write next.) The atory of A fiOY CALLED MIKE ahowed 
what Rachel could produce given the opportunity to uae her own 
background knowledge. Of - intereat ia that her percentage of 
conventional apelllpg waa 81 and her worda per T-Unit waa 6.69. The 
piece haa a atrong p^^n^se of atory. Finally it waa one of the f^w 
atoriea where Rach«!<l *lid re-read and inserted needed punctuation 
(perioda) in the text. ^ 

During the writing aeaaiona of the firat year of the study Rachel 
waa able to talk aboiit her writing in aany waya. Firatly, the gleaming 
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centres provided the opportunity iot the children to ^ diecuoa the 
aaaignKenta aKongat ttVeftaelvea ii they wiahed^ although noat of the 
tme, thia talk waa in the form ox a requeat for aaaiatance in spelling 
of a partiqular word. Secondly^ Hachel sonetiaea diacuaaed. her finiahed 
work With Ma, Howard or the paraprof eaaional in the room during tiaea 
when she read her material to thea. Finally^ Rachel diacuaaed her 
finiahed work with the reaearctier in thie reading of the finiahed 
product aftel: the writing waa coapleted^ and in the bi-aonthly 
intervxewa. 

During theae diacuaaion perioda it required careful queationing 
and probing by the reaearchera to gain an inaight into how Rachel felt 
about her written work and writing in general. Rachel would anawer 
either YES or NO or juat.ahake her head. Still by the end of the second 
year she woulcji anawer aoat questions with iat aore detail than what waa 
gained during the early atagea of the reaearch. 

During the yaar Rachel indicated that she really did not like 
writing. Sne viewed writing from a two-way perapoctive. The writing 
completed at achool waa completely different from the writing she did' 
at i)ome xn writing to her aiatera. To her^ the home writing waa not 
really writing. Writing la only >done at achool. Rachel alao viewed 
writing aa a aingular. proceaa in which you wrote the piece correctly 
(eajpecially in terma of handwriting and apelling) the firat time. To 
Hacnei, writing had to be correct. That ia you did nqt re--read or 
reviae^ and you had to do it **neatly and properly". Thia view waa 
cqnatantiy given, throughout the year xn anawer to the bi-monthly 
interviewa, concepta of writing intervxewa, and in informal diacuasiona 
with Rachel at the ena of each writing epiaode. 

j Rachel ''a main punctuation problema were reflected xn the placement 
o^ tne period. Many of her aentencea ran into two or more aentencea. 
Only xn a few inatancea were commaa or quotation marka omitted altliough 
I^Achei txad zew opport.uniT:xea in trer te^ta whiere commaa and — quotation 
marks were obligatory. Rachel did produce aome written piecea that uaed 
direct apeech. 

I .. . • ^ _ 

1 The- majority of Rachel'a written piecea averaged about 1.25 
clauaea per T-Unit, averaging 6 words per T-Unit. Many of the written 
piecea produced^ during a unit on the state of Arizona were ahort and 
/contained only a' amail number of aentencea, but with trre largeat number 
/of worda per T-unxt of the obaerved pxecea. Of intereat ia the fact 
/ that theae reaearch reporta on the atat-e a-lao produced large numbera of 
behavioura per T-^uuit. In writing ^theae piecea Rachel waa required to 
be involved in a great deal of movement and uae ot reaourcea. 

' Rachel'a view of who ia a good writer atayed the aame throughout 
tne Lwo year reaearch in that a. good writer waa one who wrote neatly 
and apelled the words corte<!!tly. Her emphaais waa on the neatneaa of 
handwriting aa being the moat important . During the aecond year thia 
view reveraed itaelf as the teacher atreaaed the value and importance 
of apelling to the ciaaa. Thia laea of neatness being important ahowed 
up when ahe waa aaked to rank her atories in order starting with the 
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reply that it waa the n*at0at. Fart o£ tha intarviow aiao aanaa tn« 
child to rank tha placoa in tha ordar that thay felt tha teachar would, 
Intaraatingly, in many caaea the order changad froa the atudant'a view 
and, how tha' atudant fait the teachar would view the pieces. The reaaon 
given by Rachel for thia change waa that Ka. Howard would put the 
longeat atory firat becauae Rachel thought that tha teacher ielt ^hat 
the longer the atory, the better the atory. 

The teacher alao waa Involved in the bi-aonthly interviews after 
the child waa interviewed/' and coapleted the taak of ranking the 
atoriea. The difference between Ma, Howard's ranking and Rachel's 
ranking for herself and how Rachel^ felt the teacher would rank thea waa 
discussed. The teacher expressed surprise in aany instances for Lhe 
reaaona given by Rachel, for her decisions. Ha. Howard felt that she had 
not atreased those reaaons^ but in reflection realised that certain 
coaaenta that were aade by her could be taken in that particular way by 
the child. The teacher then noted that she would need to consider 
carefully what ahe did aay and do. 

During the first year Rachel's writing varied considerably 
depending upon the writing assignment . What waa identified was that she 
had internaliaed a great deal about the written language. Her sentence 
structures were appropriate and her conventional spellings never 
dropped below 70%. The 70X waa produced in the atory about a circus. In 
this story" was found. the greatest percentage of invented apeilings of 
unique words - 33% 9 in that Rachel aet out to writii about aany things 
that ahe haq seen, but probably had never used in her written language. 

Rachel had written on a great variety of topics within the class 
language prograaae during Year 1. During the first year of tne study 
Rachel wrote and published* her own book. Ma. Howard encouraged 
bookaaking producing the bound blank books ao that the children could 
write their finiahed stories in and then illustrate the pages. The 
child - auth ore d — faopka-t ^at the claea produ ced-were well wr i t ten and all 
the children took an'iaaense pride in their work. Rachel wrote on the 
topic of ghosts to go along with the Halloween theme. This activity 
provided the children with a sense of audience that supported their 
writing. During the second, year of the study Rachel did not publish any 
books. During one of her bi-aonthly interviews however, when asked by 
the researcher what piece or piecea of written work she had enjoyed, or 
felt was her best, she aentioned the book she had written the year 
before. 

The various kinds of writing provided Rachel with a good deal of 
knowledge about writing. Rachel learned that help could be obtained 
'^frba reaource material ^ books, word lists around the room, 
dictionaries, etc, plua from talking to other people in the class and 
asking their assistance when needed. Also Rachel took the time to 
assist others when requested. Rachel waa writing and realising that 
there were certain conventions, styles and behaviours required in the 
writing process.* 
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Rachel: Year 2 



The change to the middle school saw a different emphasis of 
instructioa and requireinents placed or. Rachel- The children now, worked 
as a group with everyone <;^undertaking a specific sub3ect together. 
Emphe^sis was 'now on the skills that Mff. Pagett believed were needed by 
the children in fourth grade. ^ 

The type oi writing expected from each chiia axso changed. No 
ionger did the children move from learning centre to learning centre 
working on a theme. The writing experiences were basically decided week 
by week by the teacher. Writing to pen. pals at another school was 
introducea along with the use oi a doodle to colour, make into a 
picture and then write about. 

Also. during this year the class teacher allowed the chilaren to 
choose what they wanted to write about when working with the 
researcher/Hence several of the stories were unassigned. The chilaren 
also Mere advised of their assignments for the day and left to complete 
tnem in their own orcfer - ^ust so ,long as they finished. Rachel, 
whenever observed by the researcher, put her writing assignment last. 
Occasionally the researcher asked her vto do it first, and she 
reluctantly agreed to thia. 

In Year II Rachel worked morie in the narrative node than in any 
other. Twelve of the 15 stories observed by the researchers, were 
narrative, one was expository and the last two were pen pal letters. 
Most of the pieces Rachel wrote were in third person- Only a few were 
in first person. Rachel did less writing during this year than in Year 
I. Three of the 15 pieces she wrote were related to films that were 
shown in the class by the teacher. Rachel enjoyed this type of writing, . 
as was shown through her ^involvement in the writing and in her 
discussions after she had finished. Alao them three pxec^^ were tne 
longest ones produced by Rachel during the year. 
■ * ■ 

The majority of her texts, ten out of fiiteen, were in curaive 
handwriting, which .was emphasized by Ha. Pagett. Of interest is the 
fact that of the five texts in manuscript, four of these were her 
unassigned writing. Rachel enjoyed using manuscript, stating this m 
the interviei^a held after the writing was finished and in the 
bi-monthly interviews. The only letter formation problem Racnei had in 
Year II was the use of the cursive J which Rachel^ on many occasions, 
joined , from the top of the letter rather than from the bottom, 
producing a V instead of a IJ. 

Rachel's stories for this year' ranged from one of 14 words to one- 
of 293 words. Her stories averaged about 35 words in length. Within 
these stories her conventional spelling ranged from 755c to lOO^p with 
the bulk of the stories being at the SOX mark. This is interesting 
'considering that Rachel's comments in discussions and interviews show 
thoL she does not consider herself to oe a good speller. The story with 
75X of conventional spellings concerned the field! trip to the 
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Figure XI-3; Rachel's Text 4/13/82 





■ *^ ~— - I -. - - - 1- 



Tht Oesart HuseuB * . 

When went to tri|^Oe$ert Museum we HaUed aho walKea for a long 

1 1 me • 

Then 9. ne saw some wolves . 

The Holves were playing around . 

They looked very nunary • . _ 

We stH one sn^aKe 

ai>d we touched the snane • 

The snake felt buapy • 

What I likttd the best ? I lUeJ the cave . 
The End 



This story ' also was unique in that Rachel invented spellings, crossed 
out what ahe felt was incorrect, and then tried again. Nbraally ahe did 
not do thia. Also the story was written and then taken to the teacher 
for her reactiona. Ma. " Pagett underlined certain words ahe wanted, 
Rachel to check again, and re^^ueated Rachel to add to the piece ao»e 
indication of what she likecHbeat at the museum. Rachel eraaea THE END 
and thfen added the last sentence. Thia was the only piece that the . 
researcher aaw the teacher and Rachel / diacuaa together. Normally the 
finished atory waa placed in the approp't^iate box for th^ teacher to - 
read and correct at a later date. In talking to- t4\e resets; at the 
. encf. of. the writing epiaode, Rachel waa aaked what the i x^^ieJ . trip was 
like. Her comment, "we walked a lot and I got tired" reflected in 
the piece. - 

The written piece that gave aome better idea of Rachei ' a writing 
. ability was that of the film, •'William Tell'*. This was a Mr Magoo film, 
in which he played William Tell and the cfiildren re^iily enjoy(Sd the^ 
film. Rachel started at once«- to write and showed that ahe had« 
remembered most^of the film. She set out to retell the story virtuarly 
epiaode by epiaode, including using direct apeech. After writing four 
pages she waa approximately . juat -over half way through the film. Ha. \ 
Pagett advised the claaa they had only 5 miPnrara to go before receas. 
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Rachel at this point, stopped, re-read the last page of the atory. ahe 
had written and then finiahed the remainder of the atory in two 
aentencea. 

Rachel 'a bi-monthly interviewa of the written piecea ahe had 
completed ahowed a difference in her ordering from that of how ahe felt 
Ma/ Pagett would rank the atoriea. Rachel felt that the teacher liked 
atoriea that' were written neatly and apelled correctly, plua piecea 
that told about thinga done by the claaa (i.e. pen pal. lettera) , rather 
than her unaaaigned writinga. Alao Rachel felt that the longer the 
atory waa, the better the teacher would like it. Rachel had identified 
in theae interviewa that ahe liked writing about the filma ahe aaw and 
that ahe did hot really enjoy writing the Pen Pal lettera. During one 
of theae interviewa Rachel waa aaked why the atory of "William Tell*' 

. waa ao long. She replied, "Becauae the film waa long. V But she alao 
noted that it waa the beat atory that ahe had written. The reaearcher 
aaked Rachel why it waa the beat and ahe atated that it waa the longeat 
and aheUiked writing about filma. The atory contained a little above 
the average clauaea per T-unit, 1.5, ^her average waa about 1.3) and it 
contained the aecond* highest worda per T-unit of the atoriea ahe had 

^written, 8.1S. Her involvement in the atory kept her behaviorfi per 

T-unit at 3.14 which waa about normal for her atoriea. Moat of theae 

'I ■ ■ . ■ ' 

behaviora were to atop and think and to re-read. 

Rachel produced the only pre-writing activity of drawing during 
thia year. Theae were the acribble patterns that the atudenta had to 
complete, colour in, and then write about- Ma. Pagett atated that the 
claaa the previous year had enjoyed theae and that ahe tHien uaed them 
again. In Rachel 'a bi-monthly interview ahe indicated that ahe did not 
really enjoy theae aaaignmenta and placed them laat when rank ordering 
the pieces. 

The piece of writing that atood out from the reat 'because of ica 
neatneaa of writing and conventional apelling waa that of the retelling 
of the film, "The Daiay". The obaervation of thia writing epiaode waa 
taken by the Papago teacher aide. The change in thia piece of writing 
may have occurred becauae Rachel had a hew audience. 

Rachel never reviaed or re-read once ai^p had completed the writing 
activity during Year II. Once the piece waa completed, ahe* took it 
atraight to the teacher's box for correction, or ■.. gave it to . the 
xeaearcher to. copy. Even when the reaearcher aaked Rachel to read what 
ahe had written ahe read the piece^ landed it to the reaearcher, and 
made no effort to make any revialona. It becamis apparent that Rachel 
juat wanted the writing activity over and done with. 

' Aa with the firat yi^r, the majority of Rachel 'a punctuation ^ind 
capital . problema were involved^ with the running of two or fiOre 
^entence3 together , into one. Of interest la the ' fact that the worda per 
T"Unit for the atoriea of both years were about 'the aame. What waa 
evident from the total data waa that the atoriea written in Year One 
contained more worda than the atoriea in Year Two. 
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During Rachel's last concapts of writing interview, ahe identified 
a boy as a good. writer in her class and then stated that he was a good 
writer because ha wrote good atones and also poess. When asked if she 
wrote poe«s as well Rachel stated that ahe did, but that she really did 
not enjoy writing then because they were hard to write. This was the 
first ti«e in two years that she had »entioned any other fors of 
feriting other than stories. Also she realised that a story and a poem 
were different. Rachel still thought that ahe was not a good writer 
because ahe could not spell all- the words properly. When shown the 
"Willian Tell" story she stated that ahe had not spelled evetything 
sright, but she still felt it was her best story. 

All through Rachel's interviews ahe constantly stressed this point 
of good spelling waking a good story.. Yet Rachel's spelling averaged 
out at over 85x correct for all her texts, yet she continued to feel 
she was not a good writer because ahe Made too »any spelling errors. 

The two different years made different demands on , Rachel. Her 
development did- not move ahead but tended to remain stationary for long 
periods. What was identified from the second year was that ahe was a 
capable language user provided that she was motivated. 

The dark-haired girL sat down at the table with the refiearcher. 
.She picked up the pencil,, looked at the researcher who said that this 
was the last time he would see her as he would floon be returning to 
Australia". Would she write one final story for him to take back to his 
Australian achool to ahow hia grade four children what an American 
child can do. She looked at the researcher, thought for awhile and then 
started to write. The choice of the story was here. . When she finished 
ahe put down her pencil, looked at him, and then read her story. The 
researcher thanked Rachel very much and then she left. The researcher 
looked at the atory and realised that Rachel had moved beyond what she 
had produced before In that she had invented spellings, used direct 
speech only for the second time, plus 'used different forms of 
punct'uatio'n other than periods. Given opportunities to write Rachel 
could find ways to express her meanings.. , ., 

Comparison of Data: Years I and II • 

During the two years that Rachel was. obaerved in the writing 
proceas by the reaearchera what waa apparent was that the more the 
written piece waa outaide , of her background knowledge and 
understandings, the more use ahe made of different writing behaviora. 
The research report she wrote oh the atate of Ohio had 6.5 behaviours 
" per T-unit, whereas the story she wrote on the Indian legend about the 
bear had only 0.15'behavioura per T-unit. 

^ ■ * ' ' . , ' ■ 

•Over the two years of the study the major; writing behaviour used 
by Rachel was that of revision which she used 107 times in the first 
year and 134 times in the second year. The greatest change in use of a 
writing behaviour was that of stop and think. In the first y*£ar Rachel 
only used it twice, while in the second year ahe used it 131 times. 
During the firat year Rachel re-read aapects of her stories only ten 
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times, but the second year she increased this behaviour to 40 tiwes. Of 
interest is^ that in the first year Rachel used resources on 40 
occasions, while in the second year this was reduced to 30 occasions. 

The hardest behaviour to ascertain was that of subvocalisation. 
Without the use of a throat w^icrophone this was extreiiely hard to 
identify- Obeerving Rachel's videotapes, especially those from the 
latter part of the second year, showed that Rachel was aubvocalising 
through the wovement of her lips. The manual observations did riot 
always capture subvocalization while the chidd was writing; while 
taking notea, the researcher was limited in what he or she could 
observe, especially whan the child bent over the paper to write. This 
writing behaviour was only identified seven tines on the manual 
observations forms over the two years. 

The video recording, of Rachel's involvement in the writing process 
enabled a better understanding of her composing behaviours to-be made. 
In the first year two video recordings were made, but in the second 
year nearly all the writing that Rachel produced, plus all interviews 
(bimonthly and concepts- of writing) were# recorded on video tape. 
Replaying of these writing sessions plus the interviews .^nabled the 
resefiircher to double-check the notes and manual observation form data 
obtained as well as actually looking at what Rachel was doing both in 
regards to her behaviours^ and noting any rereading or sub-vocalizatioh, 
etc. The video, set up to observe each student from the front, allowed 
for more detail to be gained of the composing process. In reviewing the 
data gained in the light of the video d^ta, it was noted that Rachel 
did use sub-vocalisation while writing. The video showed the movement 
of her mouth as she set out to spell certain words in her work. Also 
noted was the movement of her head and eyes as she re-read the piece 
during some of the stop and think behaviours. These had not been 
observed during the manual observations as Rachel's head being down in 
order to concentrate on the writing hid many of the behaviours from the 
researcher. The video provided an excellent backup that allowed for a 
more detailed analysis of the student's behaviours. 

The handwriting used by Rachel, as mentioned earlier in this case 
study, was both quickly produced and large. In the first year ^all but 
one story was in manuscript, with the remaining one being in cursive. 
When cursive was encouraged by Ms.Pagett Rachel had to be reminded by a 
class member to write in this form. In the second year the majority of 
Rachel's . writing was cursive. This was a direction from the teacher. 
Again the main objective seemed to be to complete thie work as quickly 
as possible and this was reflected in the writing Rachel produced. 

' ■ ■■ ■ . 

Rachel could produce neat, well formed writing when she felt the 
need.' The pen pal letters she wrote in the second year identified^ this. 
The teacher had stressed that the writing was to be the best, so Rachel 
took her time and produced some very attractive pieces of work. Every 
so often aha would also write neatly in manuscript providing that there 
was only a small piece of writing to complete. 
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Rachel, over the two years o£^. the study, atiU viewed good writing 
aa that bi being both neat and having all words spelled correctly. .On 
many occaaiona during the interviews she showed that the concept of 
writing was that of "handwriting" and all questions that the 
researchers asked were answered froa that perspective. To Rachel, the 
difference between a good and bad writer is that a bad writer "don't^ 
get any good stories dona". Yet Rachel could not elaborate on 3uat what 
she aeant by a "good story". To Rachel stories were aade of words, and 
the more words An the story, the better it was. 

Rachel's stories showed her syntactic development over the two 
years. The pieces written by Rachel in her first year contained 124 
T-Units involving 147 clauses and 457 phrases. The second year 
aaterial, with three stories less that year one, produced 143 T-Unita 
containing 184 clauses and 542 phrases. In the first year she produced 
124 aain clauaea, 8 adverbial clauses, 12 noainal clauses, and one noun 
clause. At the end of the second year with three fewer stories, Rachel 
had used 150 aain clauses, 11 adverbial clauses, and 4 noainal clauses. 

In year one Rachel had 38 syntactical problems, but only produced 
24 in the second year. Year two saw a reduction froa 10 to 3 cohesion 
problems, 11 to 5 syntax problems and 15 to 12 dialect problems. 

An analysis of Rachel's stories oyer' the two years produced the 
data for the following table. It compares the data obtained from Rachel 
over the foiir half-years of the' study. 

Table Xl-1 General Statistics: Years I and II 



Data Type. 



Year: 1 
1st Half 2nd Half 



Year: 2 
1st Half ' 2nd Half 



No of stories: 
Running words: 
Average T/T» ratio: 
Conventional Spelling: 
Invented Spelling: 
X Convent. Punctuation: 
Observed Punctuation: 
Expected Punctuation: 
Omitted Punctuation: 
Inserted Punctuation: 
Substituted Punctuation: 
Letter Form, Problems: 
Capitalization Problems: 
At Beg. of word: 
Elsewhere in word: 
At Beg. Sent. in OR: 
At Beg. Sent, in ER: . 



9 


9 


7. 


8 


399 


409 


304 


616 


1.56 


1.51 


1 .66 


1.71 


85.46 


85,09 


91.45 


83.60 


14s 54 


14.91 


8.55 


16.40 


40'.6 


42.5 


37.8 


43.8 


7.77 


9.05 


5.59 


.12.82 


16.54 


14.91 


14.8 


27.6 


9.52 


7.09 


9.21 


14.94 


0.75 


1.22 


0,0 


0.16 


0.0 


0.90 


0.0 


0.49 


0.29 


0.24 


.0.33 


1.14 


14.29 


13,69 


15;46 


5.03 


,14.29 


12.96 


15,46 




. 0.00 


0.73 


0.00 


0.00 


1.5 


2.93 


1.97 


1.14 


6.27 


6,36 


9,54 


3.9 


e words 


in story 


(Types) and 


total 



running words in story (Tokens) >. 
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The following table aunmarizea the syntax used in Rachel's 
written piecea over the two years of the study* It i& interesting to 
note that very little change occured over the two years of the study. 

Table XI-2 Syntactic Statistics: Years I and II 



Syntactic Data^ 


Year: 1.. 


Year : 2 

0 


Clauses /T "Unit : 


1 . 18 


1.28 


Phrases/T-Unit ! 


3.68 


/ 3.79 


Phrases/Clause I 


3.1 


2.94 


Worda/T-Unit : 


6.54 


6 . 83 


Words/Phrase: 


1.77 


1.80 


Problems/T-Unit: 


0.3 


0.16 


Behaviours/T-Unit: 


2.03 


2*89 


Behaviours/Clause: 


1.71 


2.25 


Behaviours /Phrase: 


0.55 


0.7S 


T-Units/100 words: 


15.27 


14.62 


Clauses/ldO' words: 


18.1 


18.81 


Phrasea/ioo words: 


56.28 


55.41 


Behaviours/100 worda 


31.03 


42.33 


Problema/100 worda: 


4.67 


2.45 



H.B» It ia intereating to note that Proble»a/100 worda halved in 
the . second y^tAX » whiiw the BehAvioure/lOO words increased by 
approKiaately one-third in tbla second year. 



Rdchel produces for each 
ahdw Rachel 'a 



Table XI -3 showa the frequency of words 
taKt • in VaAr» 1 and II. Tabiea XI-4 and XI-5 ahdw Rachelva worda per 
T-unit' and clauaea per T-unit reapectively . All the data shows the 
saltatory nature of the atatiatica from story to story which is sinilar 
for all the subjects in this research. 
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Table Xl'-4 Words per T-Unit 



Rachel Years I and "^II 



Words 
Pit 




Table XI-5 Clauses per T-Unit: Rachel Years I and II 
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BEST WY mU 



The Compoaing Proceas 



Rachel's behavioura while writing give an inclication of Rachel aa 
a writer given particular aasignmenta and topica to write about. The 
atory of March 1, 1982 waa not completed: 

Figure XI-4 Rachel'e Text 3/1/82 

'-• ^ • • • • Tn rr t rif*'' • • • <-ya> ■ ■ - ^ nr^'r f^"^' '^ hfj 

'^^^^^^^^^IlS^^^^^ Once ihere Mas a Q »r I • 

Her name was Flower . 

L J.. - Wi^iGs^^i^isA-.- --s^ T^-,:.^llijgj:;IK She was pretty . 

^ ■ .... .. . y ^^^T^^T^^^^rg ^ ^Y\e likes to make basVets . 

^S^S^^S^^I^^Si^^ \ I wonder if she ,oes to school . 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ I *^ ^-na^hatr'/ 
V^^Vr -l wonder how she. got long hair • 

::^^V3^ai:^.^ij^ 3t,e looks pretty . 

When Rachel ciame to -GOES in the third line she went to look at the 
bulletin board and ca«e back and aaked the reaearcher how to apell 
GOES. She then, wrpte the S in SCHOOL, watched wh^t the researcher was 
doingV talked to ather girla at the table and then aaka the girla at 
the table how to a^ell , SCHOOL. After writing SCHOOL, Rachel whlatled, 
hit her head with her pencil, changed paper with another girl, and 
talked with the girls around her about who livee where. Five lihutea 
had now elapaed. Rachel continued to write and wrote WERE for WONDER, 
telling the' reaearcher that the word ia WONDER. When ahe reached MOTHER 
at the end of the second to last line, ahe^ talked to the girl next to 
her asking her to gueae how aany linea ahe (Rachel) had written. After 
the conversation Rachel. got up to go to the bulletin board to see who 
had the longeat and shortest atory displayed. She returned and wrote 
the laat line, atopped, and played a finger game with the child next to, 
her and then puahed her paper away after having a quick look at it. 

Aa can be aeen from the above' example Rachel did not complete her 
atory and left the end hanging creating a ayntactlc maze. Year II aaw 
aimilar writing activity. On the 9th of March, 1983, Rachel' waa aaked 
to write about a book that had been read to the class, "Where Does^ The 
Butterfly Go When It R^ins". In. this piece of writing she had eight 
different behaviours (Underneath the text, Rachel draws a picture): 

.... ^ ^ 
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Figure XI-5 Rachel's Text 3/9/83 



When U rain^ a Outterfly goes in a tree • 
' The End 



In writing this piece she stopped to talk to the researcher to 
ask how old he was, looked at the writing of the girl opposite her, and 
then spent several minutes on the picture. At the end Rachel pushed the 
piece aside and walked off to talk to other children in the room. This 
total sessipn lasted 6 minutes with 90 seconds of it devoted to the 
actual writing component. 

The picture stimulus provided for the story of the 27th October, 
1983 for "The Wolf At Night" illustrated this aspect of just putting 
her thoughts down without considering a sense of story. Rachel 3uat 
wrote what she saw in the picture'. Of interest was that, she missed a 
great deal of detail that was in the picture and concentrated only on 
the largest items that were easily seen from where she was sitting. 
Rachel did npt bother to get up to go and study the picture in more 
detail or to discuss it 'with anyone. The teacher also only made a few 
passing remarks concerning the writing assignment and what the picture 
was about. The children were left to, draw. their own conclusions and 
ideas from the picture by themselves. ' " _ 

The piece about the scribble pattern on the 19th January, 1983 
illustrated the point that Rachel would quickly change in .prcler to 
complete the writing assignment. The; teacher had supplied each child 
with a scribble pattern on a ditto sheet. The children were to colour 
in the scribble pattern to form a picture and then write about what 
they had created. Rachel spent a deal of time looking at the 

pattern and then colouring it ^ completed this she then wrote 

the heading: "The Bsrttflay". created a butterfly from the 

pattern. Having written the headii. r^achel looked at it snd reslised 
that something was wrong so she Wiint to her dictionary to try to 
correct the spelling of the heading. After several unsuccessful' 
attempts to locate the word in the dictionary (Rschel went through all 
the BAR words in the dictionary) she closed the book and crossed out, 
then erased the heading "BARTTFLAY" and rewrote KITE. The story then 
became "The Kite". Four sentences later the writing was finished, and 
not* re-read. Rachel then returned to making some, final colouring on the 
picture and placed the finished piece in the teacher's basket. The 
.researcher . asked Rachel why did she change the story title; to which 
Rachel replied, "It was easier to spell kite than butterfly". Rachel 
was not willing to take a gamble > on the invented spelling that she had 
.created, so the 'original story and all her work in colouring in (it was 
atill a butterfly in the final picture), had been jthrown asifde 

Only a few stories that were observed by the researcher gave an 
insight into Rachel as an author interested in expressing her meaning 
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through text. Aa the bulk of the observed atories were aaaigned by the 
teacher, the few . atories th<|t ahe wrote uaing her own imagination 'and 
underatanding were produced in the second year of the reaearch. 

In contrast to the hastily produced pieces described earlier 
were the pieces ahe wrote in the aecond year about the filaa shown in 
claaa. Rachel found it very eaay to write about these films and aeeaed 
to enjoy thaae aessiona- VerhapS' this enjoyment came through having 
aome background knowledge to draw upon, i.e. both a visual and a aural 
preaentation of the film supplying Rachel with the detail ahe needed. 
All three filma that Rachel aaw and wrote about produced an entirely 
different aet of Writing behavioura than for the normal aaaigned 
claaaroom writing aeaaipna. 

The written piece that Rachel produced on the 2nd February, 1983 
on the film, ''The Tumbleweed", providtes evidence of thia changed 
approach. After viewing the film Rachel commenced writing atil.03 am.. 
When ahe had completed the atory at 11.21am Rachel had not produced any 
of the avoidance behavioura from previous sessions. She had seven uses 
of a resource, in thia caae checking the spelling of TUMBLEWEED from 
the chalkboard. Six timea she stopped and thought about what to do next 
(theae breaka only amounted to 3 minutea overall) ; seven times ahe 
reviaed* the text, mainly pto correct the apelling of or to change a 
word; and aix timea ahe re-read what ahe had written previoualy 
probably to aae if what ahe had written made aenae.-^ 

Figure XI-6Rachel'a text 2/2/83^ 

■sr ;.^^.^— — '. — 

■ ' ,, J — ■ — — : — ■ '--^ — -- , 

flW!vA.,-AaJl ^ — Ai>u^.,^w*w^.^i>vA^, 

zdiiLur . Jjt ...XLaXL/yf — L . 



Once there Mas ^ tombleMeea just sittin;^ tnt^re . 

ThewindblewitaMay# far away. 

1 1 b I ew i t to a c i ty 

and the people were mean to it • 

It Mas 'in Oecernoer . ' 

A Moman.plcKed itup and nad it for ner tree . 

dut^Mhen Janoary caine'the Moman didn't want tne tumoler^eea 

She t hr eM it away • ■ 
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During thia writing seaaion Rachel did . not leave the table, or 
talk to other children. She aat ^nd concentrated on her work and wrote 
continuously. At the end of the writing seaaion, she handed the piece 
to the researcher and smiled. After reading the story to the 
researcher, Rachel was asked how she felt about the: session. Rachel 
coftnented that she enjoyed the filn and liked writing about it. 

When Rachel wrote about the film, "William Tell", the same 
involvement was there. There was no need to push her to write about it, 
she went straight to the paper and commenced writing. This session saw 
119 writing behaviours being used, the bulk of which were to stop and 
think about her writing. By the end of thia writing session Rachel was 
quite tired. Occaeionally at the end ehe rubbed her eyes and etretched. 
Still she did not leave the writing to wander around, or to talk to 
other children. She did ask the children near her on two occasions for 
the spelling of a word, and on 34 occaaiona she revised what she had 
written. Interestingly, she did not re-read the piece when it was 
completed. The class had been told that they were to finish up in five 
minutes when Rachel had about completed her third page. She looked at 
the teacher and the researcher, and then set out to complete the story 
as quickly as possible. At the conclusion of this writing seaaion 
Rachel stated that she enjoyed writing about the f ilme. As a aide note, 
in the interview with the parents at the end of the second year, this 
story of William Tell was shown to Rachel's parents. Rachel's mother 
felt that Rachel had made a great deal of improvement in 'her writing 
and was very impressed with what Rachel had written. She aaid she was 
happy with Rachel's writing, although it could be a bit neater because 
Rachel writes too fast. This last comment by Rachel's mother perhaps 
reflects a view held generally by most people concerning writing. 

When the bimonthly interviews *were held during' this second year 
Rachel always chose these written pieces produced from the films, as her 
best pieces fqr that time period. When asked why, her answer reflected 
the view made previously in this case study. It was long and- her 
teacher, Rachel felt, liked long pieces of written work. . Still Rachel 
also stated that she liked what she had written in them. Rachel felt 
the piece on William Tell was the best she had ever' written, "because 
it is the longest"; The researcher then asked Rachel what made it such 
a long story# to which Rachel replied, "The movie was long". The. 
researcher then asked Rachel why she liked writing about the films and. 
she answered, "I don't have to think about it". Further questioning 
could not get Rachel to elaborate on this comment in much detail, but 
what did come through during this Session was that Rachel found it 
easier to write about what she had experienced, had seen,, had enjoyed. 

The follow-up. bimonthly interview of the teacher held after all 
the children in the study had compJited their interviews concerning the 
writing produced, showed that Ms. Pagett was also greatly impressed and 
surprised by Rachel's story on William Tell. The teacher noted that 
Rachel had never written a story as long as this pne^ or as detailed. 
The teacher, was very pleased with Rachel's efforts. 
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• The. final free choice piece written by Rachel on 27th April, 1983 
for the reaearcher, reflected the understandfnga of the writing process 
that Rachel held, and ahowed that ahe could write about bther topica 
besides the fllsa if ahe was encouraged. Rachel diacusaed the topic 
with the researcher first , telling his about a lost cat ahe knew, and 
then aet out to cosplete her story. This story, aa previouaiy sehtioned. 
In thia report showed that Rachel could uae the conventions of writing: 
quotation sarka, question sarks, etc. 

From the data obtained it would appear that Rachel'a aenae of 
story ia cloaely related to how ahe aees the writing activity. When ahe 
ia deeply involved in the activity, ie. the retaJj^ling of the f ilsa, 
plua unaaaigned atoriea, Rachel produced material that ahowed her. 
ability to express a meaningful and well-organized story. Where the 
writing experience waa more of a chore, Rachel tended to juat put her 
thoughta down on paper with only limited regards^ to -it making senae 
over- all. Rachel aeema to need more aeaaions t^ talk about what ahe 
will write and her experiences, plua sessions that will help her look 
at her finished work to help her build pride in her writing and build 
on her knowledge of* written language. 

Rachel had and haa a lot to offer. ^t ia up to^ the educational 
team of the school to develop and assist Rachel;; to encourage Rachel to 
give of herself and use her knowledge and understandings. Aa Gertrude ^ 
Buck (1901) advised teachers over eight years ago' in regards to 
Involving children in the writing process: 

Let the student only write; the oftener the ^letter. It - 
is by writing that writing is learned. The process itaelf, 
if only it be normally conditioned^ can work out its own 
perfection " ( p. 372). V r 

' Rachel n^eda to be mora deeply involved in her work by encouraging 
her "to take charge of some of her learning. She needs to write about 
- things she knows and has experienced, drawing, on her background 
knowledge and interests. 
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Tne titie of this chapter la in Keeping with the observation of 
children's writing. So many narratives are concluded with these two 
important words. Yet in no way doea anyone expect that THE END refers 
to the conclufllons of an author's writing about a particular sub3ect. 
In a similar vein as we title this last chapter, we do not want to 
infer that this ia the end of the story of this research. In '^act, ilk« 
narration itself,- thia chapter is as much a beginning as an^ ond. Any ^ 
researcher who has collected ae many te?<ts, field notea, obaervationa 
arid cinverviews aa we have knows that we have just begun to analyze our 
data=b to share our conclusions and to tell our story. We look fr^rward 
to the y^rs of further analysis, study of and evolution of more texts 
on the data we have collected. 

It IS important to note t'hat EVERYTHING WE KNOW ABOUT WRITING WE 
HAVE 'LEARNED FROM KIDS*. We are indebted to the theorists and 
..reaearchera on writing who have helped us to ask the important 
questiona we -have^tried to answer in this study. However, wa can not 
underestimate the impact on our own knowledge about writing in SiChools 
and the writing process which comes from observing and interacting with 
our subjects. "At this point in time we are left with wore queaticna and 
wiii continue to seek the answers. 

o 

This last chapter presents, ref lectloria and ideas we have not yet 
anarea in the. body of the repci*^. There ia no attempt ^here to summarize 
or ,to conclude. We've made aummarips' at . various points in our 
narrative. Baaicaiiy we will present 'in this chapter some ideaa about 
the* implications of our 3tudy for |:he classroom and for further 
research, j , 

The Social Context for Writing 



In ' this study we focused on writing in the ciessroom, the social 
context in which writing in school takes place- We were fortunate to 
have " had the opportunity to spend the two yesrs in the classrooms that 
we did. We chose to work m a saaii . school district because of the 
population of children that we would be involved with. We're grateful 
to the teacher who were willing to allow outsiders to spend a year on 
a regular basis in their claaax'ooms. Although, we were not always in 
agreement wit^ the kinqs of writing instruction wnicn we saw, we 
appreciated finding teachers wno relieved that writing was important 
and agreed to have their children write reguiariy so tnat we could 
observe the development of their writing. 

Chapter V \naicatea the importance of £he social community in the 
evoxut'ion of^ te^t. We believe that the social context for . writing is 
significant even when a writer is writing alone. Through this study-. we 
have j begun Xd appreciate the dynamic interactions of students, 
^parapr'of essionals, teachers and _reasearchers on^ the evolution of text. 
These .dynamic interactions have an important ^mpact: on the ways writers 
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view tfiemseivea aa writera aa weii aa on what they create. 



One aspect of writing in- ion w..ich we would like to aee • 

encouragea ia greater, coilabore d cooperate in in writing among 

tf^^achera and atudenta and amon atudenta theftaelvea. \/ygotftky_ 

(198l> talks about the Zone of Pi .ui Development, bruner (1978) and 
Cazden (1983) dlacuas acaf folding and Aalliday (1980) calls it 
tracking. In all caae» theae tema relate to the support others can be 
iu the dQVBlopment of the learner. We balieve that our study has 
strongly demonatrated that"' as writers cooperate, listen, offer 
suygestions, and give advise to others during writing that their own 
wi-iting shows greater complexity la form at the same time as it shows, 
greater concern for meaning. The aighificant adults in the school 
comiiunity=must also become aware of their own impacts on the language 
learning of students. Assignments, comments, degree of significance 
t)laced on o product all leave their mark on the seriousness with 'which 
young authors assume responsibility for their own writing. As 
researchers we were often amazed at how interested the children were in 
the field notes and manual observations we were making on their 
writing.. They helped us, corrected us,v reminded, us and their writing 
often reflected the importance that-they believed we held for their 
work. They were so right, 

The social organization of a writing community--a literacy 
community because reading and other symbolic representations must be 
involved aa well--needs to be the .focus of both preaervice and 
inaervice education.. Teachers play a major role in creating the social 
context m which a literacy community develops. Teachers must be helped 
to realize how exciting learning b^econes as children are encouraged to 
assume owndership of their own learning---their own writing — their own 
reading. 

Revision and the Nature of Error 

t ■ " 

Q 

In the classroom settings in which we w€?re involved we did not see 
the kind of editing processes through teacher-student conferences which 
are so strongly advocated by Graves (1982) and Calkins (1983). We would 
support the conclusions that they come to about the importance of 
students being involved in their own monitoring and editing. Teacher 
education programs need to be organised to heip preaervice and 
inaervice teachers understand the dynamic nature of self -monitoring and 
self -editing. 

In our previous research on the reading process (Goodman and 
Burke,- 1968, 1973, Goodman and Goodman, 1978), the notion of the 
confirmation processes in reading has been well established. We 
concluded that readers were constantly questioning themselves abbutr the 
degree to which their reading was sounding like language and . making 

, sense. The writing research we are now reporting certainly supports the 
notion that writers are confirming as they are writing. We believe our 
aubjects were monitoring their writing wondering whether their writing 

\aB making sense, whether it would read like written language. Theae 
conclusions' are supported by our detailed recordings of the errors or 
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miacuea, the reviBiona, the rereadinga and the concerna the atudenta 
had about their writing. 

Teacnera auat De helped to underatand the aignficance of writera 
oexng m control of their own expreaaion of meaning through written 
language/ They need to know that the errora children generate are not 
only a neceaaaty part of writing but actually are part of the dynamic - 
developmental proceaa that allowa meaning to grow and be expreaaed in 
varied and complex ways. Theoriata in behavior^^l paychology have for 
too long diaaeminated the notion that i± the teacher doea not 
ammediateiy correct and reinforce the correct form in their atudenta 
thfe reault will have long range negative impact on children. Th.ia 
muat be ahown to be an outmoded notion not aupported by current 
reaearch in writing. 

Error" ia a neceaeary and intrinaic part of development. We muat 
underatand the dynamic part that error pleya in development. We muat 
help teachera understand the cultural yiewa and aaaumptiona they have 
aDout error, and help teachera to use their knowledge about error, to 
trust that aelf monitoring and ael:F correcting are intregral to all 
language' learning. To build on this knowledge and learning, it is 
neceaaary to focua more, reaearch on the nature of error and ita role in 
language learning aa well aa on teacher reaponae to error and its 
reiationahip to development. We need to find many waya of helping 
teachera underatand thla, phenomenon through obaervation techniquea 
built into preaervice ^nd inAervice programa. Kidwatching (Goodman, 
I960) techniquea are a beginning in thia direction. 

Wc need to build atrong teacher education programa m which 
teacr:er3 and children interact about their writing through both 
apor>t<i^^.eoua and of ficially. organized conferences, We/need_ greater 
information about the nature o£ rereading and reviaion and its 
influence on the evolution of .texta written by children. We need to 
help teachera know what kinda of queationa encourage cnildren in their 
expreaaion of self througn writing and what kinda of queationa and 
atatementa may e^ctually inhibit children'a writing in . the claaaroom 
setting. 

Teachers^ who know how to obaerve children, know tne aignficance o± 
the nature ofVerror, organize the kind of environment in which children 
are willing to take control of -their learning, willing^ to take riaka in 
writing and willing to -learn how to mean through written language. 

Fundamental Aaaumptiona for a Writing Curriculum 

At the preaent time we would like to auggeat the , following 
aaaumptiona aa fundamental to building a aouhd curriculum in writing. 
Theae aaaumptiona ar6 atrongly influenced by our reaear.ch concluaiona 
andxby Halllday'a (1980) nqtiona that children learn language, team 
through language and learn about, language by USING language for 
functional and purpoaeful meana. And thia is as true for written 
language aa it la for oral. 
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Children learn to write by writing. 

Children' learn to write in a aocial environment that encourages 
writing. 

Children l<^arn to write ae they know their audiences and uae 
writing for purposes of connunication . 

Children learn to write as they express themselves through many 
varieties^ nodes and forma of writing. 

Children learn to write as they read a variety of different kinds 
of reading materials. *^ 

Children learn to write as they mak« personal choices and 
decisions about what to k*rite. 

Children learn to write as they experiment, take risks and Invent 
new forms of writing as they try to express their meanings through 
writing. 

Children learn to write and I'fearn about writing as they make 
errors or miacuas and aelf -monitor their own writing. " J 

Children learn about written language aa they use written 
language. 

Children lea>"n to write aa they want to tell othera about exciting 
learnings in aocial atudiea, acience^ math or other areas of the 
curriculum. 

Teachera play a aignificant role in helping children learn ta 
write. . 

Interrelations Between Reaearchera and School Pi^raonnel 

Our reaearch atory not only ia concerned with children and how 
they learn to write but it aiao reveals a good* deal about how 
reaearchera and the members of the school community interact to learn 
more about human writing development." Over the two years we have spent 
in three c^aaarooma and two different achoola on a regular basia we 
have learned a good deal about the algnificance of a strong and 
supportive relationship exiating among the many people involved m 
claaaroott reaearch* 

In claaaroom research everyone muat be involved and know the 
purposes for' the reaearch. Thia research was actually suggested by one 
of the professionals in the school district. The principal of one of 
the schools we worked in waa involved in the planning of the research 
propoaalr made auggeationa and raised concerns throughout the whole 
pro3ect from the writing of the proposal through the final; report 
writing. • 
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The agenda for the reaearch muat bft carefully preaented to all 
thoae involved. We preaented our ODjectivea to the school boards to the 
administratora of the achool diatrict and xn each .school that we worked 
and to the teachera and paraprof eaaionala wAtii whom we would be 
involved moat cloaly. We were honeat about what we would be obaerving 
and what our reaearch queationa were. We made ouraci^vea available on a 
regular baaia to achool personnel. We aet up intetviewa with the 
parents of our aub]ects once a year. Thia provided oppc.tunity for them 
to be able to queation ua aa well aa enable ua to gain v;)reater inaight 
Into our aubjecta. ^ 

We interacted with our aubiecta and answered all their queationa 
hon^atly. The open nature of our relationship allowed ua to learn much 
»ore about the* and their viewa of writing. We became aware of how 
important studenta believed their writing muat be becauae researchera 
were intereated in atudying them. Thia, in and of itaelf» had an impact 
on the kind and amount of writing the aubjecta did for ua. - 

There were aome aapecta of communication that we would have liked, 
to have but didn't for a variety of reaaona. 

We were not in the achool aa often aa we had hoped becauae of 
distance and we did not have time to aerve the teachera in anawering 
their queationa about writing inatruction. More interaction about .what 
we were learning . would have no doubt been important to^the teachera and 
.had a greater impact on curriculum. Although we took care of the more 
formal interviews and the more serious co' "vTns of teachera and 
adminatratora, we were seldom in a setting t' ave informal extended 
periods of time to get together and share general inpresQions^ concerna 
and feelings. . . ' 

We had hoped to give the teachers and the children ongoing 
information about the reaults of the study as we were 'analyzing ^data. 
Unfortunately our data analysis could not keep pace with the data 
collection. We tried to analyze the data during the data collection 
period but for the most part we analyzed data over.,.the summera often 
after the children had moved to aoother classroom. If /possible it would 
be important to build into classroom reaearch .opportunities for 
continuous aralyaia of data so that, teachers and children can get 
quicker turn around time on the data analysis. 

Our research atpry has been a long and complicated one,. Tnera has 
been a development of characters, an extensive plot, a long chronology 
of eventa, many climaxea, probleiaa and auccesses. And so we've come to 
THE END of the beginning of our multiple narrative on this research. 
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Composing 

1) Who'o a good writer chat yOuMcnow? Why? 

2) What docfi a Rood x^T^^ter need to do/know to write well? 

3) How can you tell when somebody's a bad writer? 

A) What does\a good writer need to know to write well? 
¥: 5) Do you read whdt you write while you are writing? Ever? When? 

6) How d6 you decide that what you wrote Is good? 
K 7) When do you know that what you write is good? 

¥r 8) When you dt/cide to write what's the first th*lng you do? What do you 
do next? When you want to end your writing what do you do? 

Handwriting 

1) Can you find your own writing if you don't put your name on it? What 
about your handwriting makes it just yours? 

2) Who has the best handwriting? Why? 

3) When you pick a pencil or pen and write on paper what do you need 
to know about ' adwriting? 

^ A) When you write on paper what do you do so that other people can read ' 
your writing? 

)t 5) What Icinds of paper do you like to write on best? 

• • . ^ ' _ <f 

6) What do you J.Ike to write with best? 

Spelling ' . - 

1) When you are writing something what do you do when you are not sure 
about how to spell it? 

2) Is spelling important? And why? 

•>t 3) How do you know something is spelled right? 

ik A). Who's the best speller you know? What makes him a good speller? 
Do t*iey ever make a spelling mistake? 

s 
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Audience 

1) Who will read your paper? . 

2) Lef s pretend you are going to. write two letters/ one to President Reagan 
and one to your best friend. What would those letters be- like? 

3) If .somebody you didn't know read your story what would they think about 
it? 

A) What would your teacher like best In your paper? 
5) What would your ''parent" like best In your paper? 

<» 

Sense of Writing (Semantics - Meaning) 

1) What kinds of things do people write? 

2) How do you know somethings a^ ? Use list given in //I 

% 

3) I*f I handed you some writing how would you know if It was a story or 
something else? 



^Optional 
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STUDKNT MONTHLY INTKKVlKW 

1. Sl udcMit Furspecli vci. on Observed Writing 

1. Here are the' picices we watched you write. Will you put them - 
in order for nie ytartin}^ wltli what you think is your botu piece, i 
thi^ your second best, then your third best, and all the way down 
to the piece you like the least. 

2. Why did you choose this as your best piece? What makes it your 
best' piece? • • 

3. Why 1 you choose this piece as your least best? Wliat makes it 
yuur le-in .st; piece'\ . . ' 

n. T(^/icb'?r ' ' pectivo; on Observed Writing ' 

1. T.Ake your writing and put in in order again ^»from best to least 
' best MIT this time', do it the way- you' think jwiss Henn would do it. 

Wii« h t;^e of your pieces would she Tike the be^t; which one would 
she like the least? . \ , * 

2. Why do you think Miss Henn would like this piece the best? ' 

3. Why do you think she would like this 'piece the least? 

III. Unobserved Writing . / 

1. (Take folder of unobserved writing) Which piece do you think is 
especially good? Why? What makes it so god^d? . ■ . 

2. l^Thich piece don't you like: Why? What bakes it not so good? ' 
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WRITING CONCEPTS INTERVIEW 
Questions on Punctuation 

Take copy of subject's writing that has punctuation marks in it to 
the interview. 

1. When you write, what kinds of marks besides letters do you use on the 
paper? (If they can't answer this, point out or write a period 

and ask If they use those in writing.) 

2. Ask the child to write all the marks other than letters that they 
know. As they write them, have them tell you the name of each aud 
wheti or how it's used. (Ask them to write even ones they don't 
know the name or use of.) Have them illustrate with examples from 
their own writing. 

3. A, b, and c are all called letters; do you know a name for all of 
these? Point to marks they've written or marks in their paper. 
(If no, have you ever heard of punctuation marks?) 

4. Why do people use punctuation when they write? 

5. How did you figure out how to use punctuation? 

SJW/ngs 3/28/83 
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PARENT QUESTIONAIRE 



Name of Student 



Date of Birth 



Sex 



Grade 



Father 



Mother 



NaiTJe 



Name 



Birthplace 



Birthplace 



Occupation 



Occupation 



Education 



Education 



Siblings: (number, ages.) 



Languages spoken at home : ^ — — ~ 

In order to get to know your child better, what things can you tell us 
that makes your child special? (include talents, abilities, hobbies, e 



i\I>ULT/CHILD INTERACTIONS 

1. How often, how early, and by whom was your child read to? 

2, Has there been any storytelling to the children in your home? Any 
storytelling by the children? 

READLMC/WRITING ACTIVITIES AT HOME 

1. Who reads in the home. . .where , when, how often and how much? 
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2. How and when did your child first react to print? (labels, cereal boxes 
road signs, his name, etc.) 



3. Wl^at kinds of writing takes place in the home? (shared family letters, 
greeting cards, pen pals, grocery lists, etc.) 



ACCESS TO MATERIALS 



1. WhP.t materials are available for reading and writing in the home? 

(books owned by family .books owned by child, magazine subscriptions to 
the family or to the child, newspapers, etc.) 



2. How does your child use a library? (frequency of visits, attitudes, etc) 



COMMUNICATION 

.1. Describe the communication between you and your child^s school and teacher, 
(irequency, atmosphere, comfort,, attitude, etc.) 



2. What do you hope schooling can do for your child? 
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/Ail 


why/// 


/hdg////st/ 


the/// 


mill 


♦bunny 


l^\jr\ni//6l 1 1 1 1 1 


*hops/ 


Hop% f Ihl 1 1 1 1 \ 1 


One/// 


/ t/m/ Sp/ / I / 


day/ // 


mini 


^1 1 1 1 1 


/np/ // 


bunny/ 


III nil 1 


named/ 


1 1 1 1 nom/ VP/ / r V / 


Jerry/ 


1 III lni>m 




1 Imt^l viPKl 1 1 


^0 1 ng/ 


nil III! 


CO//// 


Ill n 
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mm 
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1 1 1 m 1 
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INPUT FUe FOR HCAFd/AU 
OBSF.»V£D EXPECTCO LF CAP TUMIT CLAUSE 
Why hdo 
tne 

*bunny Bunny B 

«hops Hops M 

One c m 

day 

a 

bunny 
named 
J er ry 
Mas 
90 1 ng 
CO 
si t 
down 

In 

those 
d ay ' s 
rabbits 
didn* t 
hop 
• 

J err y 
sat 
down 
on 
the 
9r ass 
• 

But 
Jerry 
didn* t 
no 
that 
ther e 
Was 
a 

s t i cker 
I n 
the 
grass 
• 

Then 
Jerry 
sat 
down 
• 

jerry 
j ump ed 
up 
i n 
the 
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PP 
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air 

0 

then 
s t ar t ea 
jump I ng 
in 
the 
a I r 



oj 



otH 

PP 



rv » 



T ncn 

t i 0er 
tr i ed 

CO 

J er r y 

but 

Jerry 

hoped 

fast 

and 

the 

tiger 

dot 

t i r ed 



nofn 



hopped 



obh 
np 

vp 

VP 

np 

np 
vpA 

+ 

np 

vp A 



The 
other 
ratbl ts 
watched 



npm 



t hey 
CI led 
1 1 
a hd 
tnat 
wny 

r abb i ts 
hop 

the 
end 



They 



that's 



r t 
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♦ 
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np 
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OftStRVIO TCXT - HCAFfl/AIl 



Why tho bUnny hop& 

One day a bUnny n|«\td Jerry was aoinff to sit down • 
In thoso day's rabbits dldnit hop • 
Jerry sat down on the frass • 

But Jerry dldn^t no that thore u^t a sticker ir> the grass • 
Then Jerry sat down t 

Jerri Jumped up in the air then started Jumping in the air • 

Then a tlgar tried to get Jerry 

bu.t Jerry hoped f ast 

and the ti9(tr got tired t 

The other rabbits watched • 

they triad it 

and that why rabbits hop • 

the end 



EXPECTED RESP0HS6 TEXT - HCaFEl/AlX 



Why the ftunny Hops 

One r^ay a bunny named Jerry was gein9 to sit down • 
In those days rabbits didn't hop • 
Jerry sat down on the grass • 

But Jerry didn*t KnoM that there was a sticker in the grass • 
Then Jerry sat down % 

Jerry Jumped up in the ai'r » then started jumping in the air 

Then a tiger tried Co get Jerr/ 

but Jerry hopped fast 

and the tiger got tired t 

The other rabbits watched • 

They tr i cd it 

and that's why rabbits hep • 
the end 
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SPELLIMG DATA FOR nCAF&I/All 



WORDS 



FREO COKV INV TNVEMTED SP£LLll«^GS 
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3 
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1 1 
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0 
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sat 
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0 


sit 
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s t i cker 
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that 
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that's 
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then 
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ther e 
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0 


they 
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0 
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t i r eo 


X 
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0 


to 
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2 


0 


UP 
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0 
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2 


2 


0 


watched 
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1 


0 


why 


2 


2 
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day* s(nCAFEX/AU ) 



hoped(NCAfEl/All) 



notHCAFEl/AlI) 



that(HCAFEl/All) 



TOTAL UNIQUE WORDS 



(TYPES) • 4« 
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TOTAL RUNNING WQROS (TOKENS) • 85 

TOKEN / TYPE RATIO « I. lit, 

TOTAL CONVENTIONAL SPELLINGS • 81 

TOTAL I^NVENTEO SPELLINGS ■ ^ 

% OF INVENTED SPELLINGS • ^% 

% OF INVENTED SPELLINGS 

BASED ON UNIQUE WORDS ■ W 

PUNCTUATION OaTA FOR MCAFEl/AU 

count of observed punctuation for ,r»CAFEl/All 



. « 9 

TOTAL EXPECTED « 10 
TOTAL OBSERVED « 9 



count of omitted punctuatl->n for HCAFEl/All 



f ■ 1 

TOTAL OrtlTTED ■ i 



count of Inserted punctuitlon for JICAFEl/All 



TOTAL INSERTED ■ 0 

count of suDstituted punctuation (OR / Eft) for KCAFPl/All 



TOTAL SUBSTITUTED ■ 0 



LETTER FORHATION DATA FOR MCAFEl/All 



TOTAL LETTER FORHATION PROBLEMS « 0 
CAPITAL OATA FOR tiCAFEX/All 

H « I 

B • 1 ^ 

TOTAL CAPITAL PROBLESlS « 3 
TOTAL AT START OF WORD • 3 
TOTAL AT OTHER LOCATIONS « 0 
TOTAL IN HEADINGS « 2 
TOTAL AT BEG OF SENT IN OR. « 1 
TOTAL AT eEQ OF S6WT IW Kll « t 
% AT BEG OF SEirr IN OR. > 33f 
Z AT BEQ OF SEUT IH £R * m 
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Appendix IVC 
List of Invented Spellings 
with Different Ixiitial Letters 



Expecte d 
after 
alive 
almost 



also 

always 

anymore 

arm 

arms 

around 

at 

ate 

auntie ' s 
away 



Observed 

ftre 

uloveug 

olmost 

otnas 

otnest 

omen 

ourrd 

ousc 

ne mor 

rum 

roms 

ranoud 

ta 

eat (8 times) 

entesc 

uon wasaey 



Expected 

everything 

except 



Observed 

avery thing 

sapye 

akspe 



go 
got 



ror 



home 
how 



soonme 
who 



ink 

is 

it 



enk 
si 

ti (7 times) 



breakfast 

bring 

broken 

brought 

bucked 



came 

carnival 
celebrated 



chasing 
combed 



dilftsct 

pring 

drancn 

drank 

dacket 



k imenm 

srialo 

slodrat 

send 

shaeing 

kom 

komed (2 times) 



just 



killed 

Kltt Peak 
knew 

knife 

knife's 

know 



gest (gest) 



cet 
cat 

uetpet 

new 

now 

nife (10 times) 
nifes 

no (6 times) 
now (3 times) 
nowy 



crazy 


kursa 


man 


mn 

bmen 


dead 


bad 






donuts 


bonets 






drawing 


rawing 


newspaper 
no 

nobody 


amd 
know 

know body 


early 


rleea 


now 


know (3 times) 


earthquakes 


raecrs 






end 


and 






engine 


ingan 


of 


fo (7 times) 


escaped 


asdta 


off 


fo 


ever 


gare 


on 


no (2 times) 


everybody 


over body 


only 


alle 




aver, booy 


or 


a 




arey botae 


other ones 


ateraones 


everyone 


very one 
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Appendix IVC 
(continued) 



Expected 
otner 



our 

ours 
over 



quickly 
real 



seatbelt 
stayed 



to 

turning 

unconscious 

upon 

us 

used to be 



waves 
who 

whole 
with 

wrong 



Yetta 
yipee 
YMCA 
your 



Observed 
autE 
arth 
notha 

are (9 times) 

ary 

ares 

eovst 



kuel 



will 



cebclebat 
the ay 



ot 

crnen 



, ■ :ounts 
opon 

as (4 times) 
youstbe 



yourses 

ho (6 times) 

how (2 times) 

hole (5 times) 

akert 

unth 

rond 

rowng 



uata 
wiples 
wmca 
or 
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Appendix IVD: Prpp^(jures for Computer CQding of Categories 
(From Researchers Coding Notebook) 



PROCEDURES FOR COMPUTER CODING 
FOR PAPiAGO WRITING PROJECT 



USE OF FORTRAN CODING SHEET 



Field 


Data 


1-20 


OR (Observed Response ) 


21-40 


ER (Expected Response) 


41-45 


Letter Formation 


46-50 


Capltala 


51-55 


T-Unit 


56-60 


Clause 


61-67 


Phrase 


68-70 


Probleas 


71-80 


Behaviors 



Coding Selection 



Code any piece that has at least one T*uait; do not code if 
piece conaiata of headinga only. Do not code second draft. 
Try not to pick up teacher editing. 



Procedure 



Uae double-apacing or leave a few apacea after each 
aentence . 

Do each column vertically (i.e., for the whole atory) . In 
each OR, code the laat written revision. Include each 
linguiatic item (word or punctuation) for the whole atory, 
even aectiona not obaerved by reaearcher. 



At top of aheet 

Filename (in "Program" apace) = 3 letters for child'a name, 
two lettera for month (aee separate sheet—filename for 
computer coding — for abbreviationa) , 1 or 2 for year, 
slaah, A for firat atory of day, two digits for day of 
month 

Example: GABN01/A17 (Gabriel'a first story 

on November 17, firat year of project) 
Researcher/Coder 
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Appendix 



IVD 



ER ♦ OR 



Coda froB the child^a original. Then, uae NOF, audio and 
vid<»a for verification. 

1. Either OR or ER say b« more than one word if neceaaary 
to ahow writar^c intention « 

(Exaaplea: OR * ever body^ ER « everybody 

OR « roXcraar ER* roller coaater 

2. Naaea are coded as one ayntactlc unit ie^g., NP) but 
placed on acre than one line if aore than one word* 

3. When the OR or ER la an oalaalon^ uae a null in 
appropriate coluan. Precede with aateriak. 

4. Uae • before OR to avoid counting Iteaa as Invented 
apellin^^ (When ER and OR don^t aatch and apelllng la not 
involved e.g., oaiaaion or inaertlon in OR or ER; 
capitalization only; aoae dialect foraa "ia" for "are", "a" 
for **an'*; reveraed word order.) Haver use a « on a line 
where ther^ la punctuation. Do not us«gi « in a case where 
conventional spelling reflecta all dialects (stop/stopped, 
book/booka) . 

5. Uae of "nonword^" 0, and aaze (zl, etc.) 

a* Use "nonword": if ER can^t be deterained for a 
single word, but syntax ian't otherwiae disrupted; 
e.g., "Akay likes the State Flag.'* '*Akay" has 
"nonword" in ER, np in Phrase coluan, nothing in 
Problem coluan. Don't uae asterisk. 

b. Use 0: for extra words inaerted within a T^unit, 
when intention is clear (aiaple syntax error) . 
E.G.p "I went went to sleep." One "went" has * on 
OR, "0" in ERp slashea in remaining coluana^ s in 
Problem column. 

c. Use maze in two caaea: 

1. Incomplete t-unit (often at end of atory) 
I waa going because I 

zl z2 

2. Inaertions where intention isn't clear: 
So the and the people went home. 

zl z2 

Treat invented spelling within maze like any 
other invented spelling. Don't put anything in 
Problem column. 

6. For an obligatory, underlining, v«ae an equal sign on 
the preceding line (as If it were a punctuation mark). 

7. For usages like O.K. TV, etc., - chlld^s version is 
acceptsble in all reasonable caaea (O.K., OK, o.k., ok are 
all acceptable; o.K isn^t). 
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Appendix I VD 



LETTER FORMATION ^ CAPITALS 



1. The letter (s) entered In the LF and CAP colunne should 
be the ER in both caaea. 

2. The OR entry for letter formation problems should 
reflect the child ''a intention (uncrossed t should be 
crossed/ reversals corrected , etc*) 

3. Th£f only reversals in the LF colunn should be those at 
the letter level. Reversals within word will be treated aa 
invented spellinq. 

4. If two diffore.^t letters are coded leave apace between 
them. 

5. If letter fo^ j^ation problem ia related to cursive 
follow letter with Do not leave a apace. 



T-UNIT (Based on Hunt's definition) 



t T-Units 

d Dialogue (Mark d at beginning of riialogue and/or 

dialogue carrier. Mark d& at any new T-unit 
within a dialogue. If u new character initi- 
ates dialogue, mark d. Use multiple codes 
such aa d q (with a apace between) if 
necessary where T-unit starts. Never break a 
dialogue with its dialogue carrier as 2 
T-unita.) 

hdg Heading (all formal openings and cloainga mark once 
for each heading - headings are not coded at 
the clause and phrase level) 

imp Imperative 

q Interrogative 

z Haze See #Sc in £r and OR section for when and how to 
use. Number eech word within a maze zl, z2, 
etc. Put slashes in remaining columns). 

1 Interjection 
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Appendix IVD 



CLAUSE (indicated by number of ttain verbs; i.^.^ every ve^rb 

ia a ne.; clauae. Exception - aieple coEpound verbs.) 

» Main Clauses 

An independent clause^ or anythirig that stands by 
itself. Including many idioas^ tmTvust of address, 
negative and positive responses, k dialogue 
carrier is a sain clau^/®^ and the following 
dialogue Is treated lik^a: any other clause^ 
including a sain clau&^m 

cj Conjoined (not a siaple co«;pound verb ^ sark at 

beginning of f ir«!*t clm^ «ind at second vi^rb or 
clsuse sarker)« Use c;; only for ssln clauses^ 
not for sdv or- nou. 

adv Adverbial Clauses Quirk end Greenbsus) 

Like and different than ev©n t.hough no surface verb. 

nos Noainal Clauses rS^^ Quirk and Greenbaus) 

Appositions that ar<d clause even without verba. 

& Continuations of clauses when interrupted ere 
indicsted by s^yabol plus & (e.g.^ s&) 



PHRASE 



np Noun Phrar.® 

N ^ deterslner <"a'* or "the" only) 
Proper Noun 
Conjoined Noun 
Pronoun 

Compound (with or without hyphen) 
nps Noun Phrase Modified 

NP ^ one or sore adjectives or poaseasives 
vp Verb Phrase 

VP Main verb * any auxiliary » modal » and/or not 
^ Verb plus particle 
vpc Verb Phrase Conjoined - compound verb 
vpx VP Complex 

Predicate adjective ("to be/' etc. ♦ complement) 

Verb plus adverb^ related to verb only » including nouns 

functioning ss sdverba 

(ran quickly^ went home» I cried^ too) 
Verb markers - stsrted^ stopped, used tOp hsvii to, 
gonna^ etc. (disregard infinitive at clause level) 
vpcx Vp Complex Conjoined - combinstion of vpc snd vpx 
ap Adverbial Phrase 

Modifying whole sentences rather than the verb» 
especially adverbs of time, "once 
upon a time/" after that etc. If ambiguous » use ap 
if it^s at the beginning of sentence. Then is a 
clause marker other unless it ja clearly used as 
sn adverbial rather than a connector • 
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Appendix IVD 



pp Prepositional Phrase 

Anything that starts with a preposition, 
id Independent 

Anything that st,anda by itself 

(greetings, tags, affirmative or negative responses, 
e.g.. Thank You, Hello, Ok^y). 



Clause Harkr^rs 

♦ = cmd, furthermore, moveover, what's more, in fact, 
in addition, so. 

or, nor, but, despite, however, then again, 
instead, nevertheless 
oth = then, next, like, etc. 
wh = "wh-" questions 

Contractions - use more than one phrase marker if 
necessary. 

(Example: He's npvpx/ 
going / 
away /) 
& Continuation (same as for clauses) 



PROBLEMS 



Mark problems at beginning of language unit involved. If a 
problem affects a whole sentence or phrase, 3ust mark once. 
Mark each repeated problem again for each new t*unit« 

c Cohesion - Many but not all cohesion problems involve 
pronoun referents. Examples: 

1. Pronoun referent - "He shot at him and ..e died." 
(Not clear who each "he" refers to.) 

2. Semantic incongruity 

In a story about Saturn, "I stayed with my friend May." 
(No previous introduction of May.) 

3. Use of "the" when referent not previously established. 
"So the man was riding K:e." 

4. Picture referent - "The green field stands for ..." 
Referent is not within story but in picture written 
about, which is part of larger context. 

Mark c once where apparent cohesion problem occurs and 
write "picture referent" on card. 
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d Dialect 

This IncludM featurM conald«red low-atatus dialect. Do 
not also mark a If It la only a alngle probleik, even If It 
reaulta In Inappropriate ayntax. ExaAplea (Thla la only a 
partial Hat) : 

1. Verb endlnga (aany will Involve final consonant 
cluatera) • 

**He walk hoae." (for paat tenae) 

2. Colloqulallaaa 

*'He and the Prlnceaa w«^re ..." 

3. Noun duplication 

^'He ate thea, all of th6 birds." 
''We went, ae and ay frlend^r** 

4. Subject/verb agreeaent 

"Then waa aoae beta and ghosts . . . " 

5. Prepoaltlona as adverba 

"After <aeanlng later> I went to aee ..." 

6. Use of "a" for "an" (a elephant) * not considered 
Invented spelling. 

7. In cases aucb as those Involving Irregular past tenae, 
listen to chlld^s story rereading on tape to deteralne 
If problea la dialect or Invented spelling. (If not 
able to deteralne, treat aa dialect.) 

e.g. "I case hoae." 

If child reada as "coae," code « coae caae d 
If child reada as "caae," code coae caae 

S Syntactic 

Thla involvea lack of control of syntactic conatructiona. 
Theae include: 

aub3ect/verb agreeaent 

parallelian 

word oaisaion or insertion 

inappropriate pronoun fora (he for hia) (when not 

invented apelling) 
inappropriate conjunctions ("because" where there is no 

causal relation.) 
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Appendix ! VD 



a Multiple 

Coablnatlon of coheaion and syntactic. 

X Complexities 

Problems not otherwise categorized^ but which seem unusual 
to the researcher. Examples: 

1. oral language forms use ^> written language 
"Our class was scared, real scared." 

2. developmental attempts to try something new, which 
don't quite work. 

3. pragmatic Issues - uncommon usages 
"It was 50 or 40 feet tall." 

4. Embedded nomlnals at clause level or phrase level that 
seem to be functioning apposltlonally . 



BEHAVIORS 



See section In report on MOF for deflnltlonsr Use child's 
original first to mark revisions. Then use MOF for each 
behavior. 

d = Drawing 
1 = Interruption 
r Resource use 
rr ^ Rereading 
rt - Related talk 

rv = Revision (look on child's copy for erasures 

indlcstlng uncoded revisions) 
St = Stop and think 
sv ^ Subvocallzatlon 
t = Teacher Involvement 

# " use when a behavior occurs out of sequence, following 
the behavior marker. 

If a behavior occurs between words, code It with the word 
that comes next unless It's obvious that It would be with 
the word that came before. 

Rev. ^^11 na/SJW 07/08/83 
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Appendix IVE: Narrative Analysis Instrument 



(Only whole pieces can be coded 
Ploc/Evencs 

1 - Events dtsorSarii2'"-d , ouC of sequence. No coherence among ever; 

Events don't logically contribute to the message overall. Some events 
icay even be difficult to understand separately. 

2 - Some events logically contribute to the whole, but some are disconnected or 

out of sequence. Events are not explained fully. Usually one sentence 
suffices. It is ap^^nrent that the writer is constructing the events as she/he 
goes along without l aght of the whole. There are few cohesive ties, and 
some are ambiguous. (Example: Alice 10-20-81; 10-29-81) 

3 - Most events contribute logically to the whole and are sequenced appropriately. 

Story flows without major interruptions from inappropriate or irrelevant 
information, yet some events have little detail. Often whole events are 
described with one sentence. (Example: Mlcah 01'05-82A; Alice 12-08-81.) 

A - Events contribute logically and sequentically to an ordered whole. It is 
apparent that the writer has constructed each event to fit systematically 
withtu the whole and has provided detailed relevant information about each 
event. The writer controls and directs the events rather than merely 
reporting them. The writer demonstrates many varied uses of cohesive ties. 
(Example: mcah 11-17-81B.) 



Characterisation 

1. Character/s inappropriate to the piece. Character/s may be mentioned, 
but the piece is written from the vantage point of writer as character 
without separation of self from character's. No distinction between 
major and minor character/s. 

2i Character/s appropriate but somewhat ambiguous. Emphasis is more on 
plot than character. It is usually clear what happened but not 
necc:jaarlly to whom or by whom. Cohesive problems occur which add to the 
artblgulty, yet there is an attempt to tell about someone other than the 
wrlter/seif. (Examples: Mlcah 2-2-82; Alice 4-29-82.) 

3. Character/s appropriate and clearly identified. There is an attempt 
here to provide Information about how the character/s felt as well as 
what she/he thought and did. There may be a distinction between major 
and minor characters. (Example: Mlcah 11-17-82B.) 

A. All characters are well defined and elaborated. The writer demonstrates 
control of character development and distinguishes clearly between 
characters. Some are definitely major. and some minor • 
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setting 

1. It is not clear where the action takes place nor does It seem In any way 
zo Interact with what happens. 

2. Setting Is mentioned. It Is dear where the action happens, but It Is 
given no real role In the action. There Is almost no description 
provided, usually a label. (Examples: Alice 5-6-82; Mlcah 1-5-82.) 

3. Where the action takes place contributes to the piece as a whole. The 
writer makes an attempt to describe setting and Its effect on the action 
and/or the character/s In the place, but setting Is not fully developed. 
(Example: Mlcah 3-30-82; U-17-81B.) 

A. The writer describes setting fully and also clearly indicates what 
effect It has on the character/s and events.. 



Gene r al Quality Statement 

1. Piece Is not semantlcally Integrated: there Is little Intra-senterxe 
coherence and almost no Inter-sentence coherence. The piece Is more a 
collection of sentences, clauses and/or phrases than a coherent piece 
of discourse. No overall purpose or audience Is evidence. 

2. There Is evidence that the writer in attempting to order events. Introduce 
and/or label character/s, and/or to direct a message of some kind for a 
purpose. There Is audlmentary evidence of a conflict and some type of 
resolution or an Indication of related events occurring across a time frame. 
Setting may be Identified but will not be developed. 

3. The piece has a beginnings a middle and an end with related events and/or 
character/s operating In sone time frame. Setting Is revealed where 
appropriate and Its effect on character/s noted. Some details of the 
events are provided with appropriate mood and tone. A sense of coherence 
Is evident which Indicates that the whole Is greater than the sum of the 
parts. 

A. Tlie piece Is obvlousl - the result of an Integration of purpose, audience, 
voice and controlled syntax. The events flow logically from one to 
another with purpose and/or message clearly evidenced. Character/s 
and/or ideas are well developed and all conflicts are revolved. There is 
a sense of the v^riter in control of the tools for conveying a purpose to an 
audience of some kind. 
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Appendix IVF: Textual Cohesions Texts 

Stories Related to Tempenal Expressions Year I 
Elaine's Text 



Story #1 11/3/81 

1 The cowboy was at the rodeo 

2 he went to go see the horses and he was riding the horses 

3 So he went to the Indians and there was a Indian and so he vent 

to go see the rodeo and I was riding the horses so the man was 
riding me and I went to the rodec me too 

4 The rodeo was over so then the peopl'^' went home and there had 

a rodeo and we went to the rodeo and »y Dad went to the rodeo 
and he smd he got mad 



Story #2 11/5/81 



1 One day the cowboy went to go see the horse and the people went home. 

2 They had a rodeo and we went to the rodeo and my dad was there too 

and we went home and my Dad went home and they had a rodeo and 
my Dad was mad* 

3 And I was mad too and the people went home and that day they went 

to school* 

k The cowboy went home and went to s«eep and the next day the cowboy 
went to the rodeo and we went to the rodeo. 



Story #3 11/10/81 



1 One day the cowboy had race and the cowboy went to the carnival 
and the cowboy rode the rollercoaster and he went to the rodeo 
to got the horse and he was in the rodeo and they had a race a then 
they went home and the people went home and they had another 
rodeo and the people went to the rodeo and the man had a carnival 
and we went to the carnival and my dad went to the carnival and 
Virgil went to the rodeo and he said tell Prancine that I love her 



#4 12/3/81 

1 One day the sun came out and the snowman was out and« 

2 He melt (ing erases) and X started to cry and my mom get back from 

work and. 

3 I get back from school. 
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#5 12/10/81 



1 One day the sun oame out and the snowman was out 

2 He melted 

3 I fftarted to cry. 

k My mom said Do*t cry. 

5, I stopped crying and made another snowman. 



#6 1/8/82 

1 One day I was skying in Ari&ona me and my friends. 
Z and then thay started to laugh me to« 
3 And we went. 

k. Home o 

5 Then we had a party and it was cold 

6 Then we went to sleep 

7 we went back to the aritona skying Iplace then we went to town 

then we went home 



#7 2/2/82 

1 There is a cJant in sells. 

2 Ha has two elves 

3 he makes them work 

k the Dragon and the giant fight 

5 the two elves like to sing 

6 the Dragon and the giant live in the castle 

7 there is a pirates in arixona 

8 there is a troll 

9 there is a elf 

10 ihere is a Hunter 

#8 2/V32 

1 There is a caatl. 

2 It has a flag on the castl. 

3 There is a door on the caatle. 
k It has grass on the ground « 

5 The people} are happy* 

6 Beoause its warm in the castl. 

7 One day Xh^ King tells the people.*. 
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#9 2/16/82 



1 Once upon a time* 

2 Paul bunyan was a baby he. 

3 «r©w big 

k he went to the treea 

5 he had a axse with him. 

6 He heflted(had chopped}the trees with one axse 

7 he is big 

8 he is strong 

9 he makes earthquakes 

10 he makes waves 

11 he kills animals 



1 Once upon a time 

2 John Henry he is strong 

3 He noxs(fix) the road 
k he holps (helps) people 

5 he holpd (helped) a girl 

6 Bay (she) said. 

7 (Good bye erased) thank you 



1 One up no a tine. 

2 there was a man. 

3 He kills a birds, 

k H^ tllek(took) the birds to hiss house. 

5 he soli (saw) lots of birds. 

6 He eat them all of the birds he got. 

7 The people he eat the. 

8 People 

9 he is a Inedine( Indian) • 

10 He has a big horse 

11 he gots big Feet 



#10 



2/18/82 



#11 



2/25/82 
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#12 3A/82 

1 One day a* 

2 Girl was wortng( walking) In. 

3 The woodfc and a wolf kimenm(cBtte) out of the woods. 
h She was going to hry(her), 

5 Gromouthre the wolf» 

6 Was in the woods he went to. 

7 Hry (Her) Gronmouther. 

8 He was in hry (her) Gronmouther bed he get, 

9 Hey(Ker) • 



Gordon 's Text 



#1 11/3/81 

1 One morning a oowboy was looking for some cows an for some horaes 

2 bu»t they didn't because they didn't wake up to early and they Onle 

came back with 5 cows an 3 horses. 



#2 11/19/81 

1 One day Hicah Antone went to have a feast with the plabos{?), 

2 bu»t as they went a storm oame and Micah Antone didn't know what to 

do with the people. 

3 then All the people were Mad. 



#3 11/2V81 

1 One day a turkey got out of his home 

2 his mother was weda( worried) about him. 

3 he was walking in tk woods and he got eatain up. 
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Oncfl opon a tine A Blf Naned #38 was At our Class Room and almost 
got sanaed ( smashed } by Jeanette 



#5 I/7/.MZ. 

1 one day I went wheth (with) some People to the Grand Canyon 
z Ajid vre went wheth some horses 

3 And When we got there We Went donw to the canyon 

' '':ii«::t^\^''»ntrtJ:'ilt^rr'""'' elx.Bed(exploded) and we 



1 Once thir was a psurrot named Darwtow 

2 And ever (every) morning and night Darwtow wood ain^ hii very beat 

eong 

3 it gose like this UlLALALA to ue 

k then in the morning Darwtow wood oing hi a very best aong a^ain 
LALALALA to ne 

i»7 3A/02 

1 One day Some Solridgrs (soldiers) were huting (hunting) for Old Old 

nan and the Solridgrs did find some Old Old man 

2 when they find Old Old man they wuep(whip) them with A blck (black) 

whip. 

One day two Old Old man herd about the Sotridgrs 
k When the two Old Old man 

5 When he (7) talking about the Sotridgrs 

6 The Sotridgrs. • • 

#8 3/30/82 



1 One day whan I went to Switzerland and X saw a lot of houses and 

buildings 

2 as I was walking down the seat(?} a man said do you live here. 

3 I said no 

k he said oh* 
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Dana's Text 

#1 U/3/61 

1 On» day in the wild wt«t a cowboy went to the bank and got sove roney 

2 ha got lota of Money that a robber and hie horae wanted to get him. 

3 But he got hotte before he oould get him* 
^ But he ehot him Instad and mist hin. 

5 So he went to the bank and robbed it with his horse and brok the 
window and ran away with his money* 

#2 i 1/5/8 1 

1 One day - in the wild west a cowboy went to the baunk and got some money. 

2 He got lota o.t monay that . a, robbar and bit horae wanted to get him. 

3 But he got hone before he eould get . him. 
But he shot hiu insted and miet him. 

5 So he went to the bank and robbed it with his horae and broke the 

window and ran away with his money. 

6 The police were going to get him before he got away but the sheriff 

came out of the jail and got him and put him in jail. 

7 Before they could put him in Jail they new that tney got the rowng one. 

8 So they had to look again for the real robber. 

9 Then they found him and put him in jail and tht was the end of the robber. 

10 The End 

#3 11/10/81 

1 One day Sam took hia horse for a walk in the woods. 

2 Sam was going hunting for deers he saw a lost horae. 

3 So he took it with him to his barn and gave him some food he named him Tod 
k Then he put Tod in the barn with... 

#4 h/ls/81 

1 Kica& Antone was very nice to hia orew. 

2 He was their captain. 

3 he told them what to do. 

k One day one of his men were going to die, 

5 The women got Bob that was his name. 

6 They were taking care of Bob. 

7 Micah was there to with Bob. 
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#5 

1 One night my parenta were taking me to a baflketball game. 

2 The Phoenix Suns were playing. 

3 When the game was ovared th« Phoenix Suns won 6k to kk. 

4 I was happy because the Suns ware my favorite basketball team. 

5 Then I went to the Suns bench. 

6 I said "that was a nice game you played, 

7 They said -Thank you I 

8 your welcome 

9 I aaid "could I be your bench warmer. 

10 They said "o.ko 

11 I said thanks 

12 Then I went back and told my mom she was aupriaed. 

13 So I went back. 



#6 i/iz/^:. 

I We talked about the state seal and state bird. 
Z We had to read the paper* 

3 Then we wrote a story. 
Until the bell rang. 

5 The state bird's naae is the cactus Wren* 

6 Ifesterday we did the state flag. 

7 with Miss Henn. 

8 We had to find out what the yellow and red stripes mean what the copper 

star stand's for, 

9 Saae with the state bird and seal. 

10 For the state bird we had to find out where it lives and what it eats 

and it*s name. 

II Then the bell rang we had to change, 

12 Tomorrow 1 have to finish the state seal, bird and flag. 

13 Today X am sapouse to finsh the state flag. 
1^ But I didn't have a chance. 
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#7 ^/4/81 

1 On« dny In • caati^ a King luid Queen wanted their daughter to get married. 

2 But theit Prince waa kidnappad by aome Pirates. 

3 fhm Prince na«e was George. 
k George waa heald in a cell. 

5 The call had no win.owa, 

6 So til Prince couldn't escape • 

7 So the King sent out acme of hie »«n to rascue the Prince. 

8 Finally they saw the castle. 

9 The pirates men spotted them. 

10 So they both charged into battle. 

11 The men had fights* 

12 The Klnga men finally won. 

13 They went to rascue the prince. 

lU Soon they found the cell that the prince was heald in. 

15 So the (they) ruscued hiA* 

16 When they ruacued George they went back to the Kings castle 

17 the prince and princess got married. 

18 THE END 



#8 2/23/82 

1 Once there lived a warrior. 

2 His name was Running Bear. 

3 He liked to shoot birds for hia dinner. 

^ one day Running Bear didn't find any bird's. 

5 Some hunters were acarying (scaring) them away. 

6 He wanted to find out what hapxjened. 

7 Soon he saw th hunters 

8 they greeted each other. 

9 Running Bear told them why they were scarying the birds. 

10 They said because we're shooting rabbit 'a. 

11 Then the hunters left. 

12 Then he countinued on with bis hunting. 

13 he found lots of birds. 

l^* Running Bear shot some birdie and ate it for hie dinner. 
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#9 3 A/82 



1 ONE DAY THE MIAMI DOIiPHlNS WERE GOING TO PLAY THE BUFFALO BILLS. 

2 THE DAY CAME FOR THE CAME. 

3 AT KALPTIME THE DOLPHINS LED 10 TO 6. 

4 UtiiiH THE GAMS OVERED THE DOLPHINS WON 16 TO 6. 

5 IT WAS A BASY VICTORY. 

6 THE DOLPHINS WELL HAVE TO GET READY TO PLAY THE SAN DIEGO CHARGERS. 

7 WHEN THE DAY CAME FOR THE GAME. 

8 THE DOLPHINS WON IN OVER TIME. 
^ 41 TO 38. 



Rachel ' s Text 



#1 1/5/82 

But some people got him out. 

3 BO we code(caUed) hla #38. 

4 did you icnow that his name youstbe (used to be) John 

5 it wae a fine name 

6 But we like his name know (now?) 

7 it ie a fine name 

8 he was gart (great)! 

9 we play with him 

10 I is fun (It was fun). 

11 we played not it 

12 it waa fun 

12 we like him 

13 he was niae 

14 we play on the hall 

15 the End Goodbye I 
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#2 1/7/82 



1 On« day w« saw sone pepla 

2 Thty wer going to tht aountains on a horse h%tor They Paet (paid?) 

and They wend off. 

They wend to the Grand Canyon. 

^ I thate( thought) that it was fun 

5 I Wish I went, 

6 The end 



#3 

3. Once upon a time There was a Dragon a princess and a Price (Prince) 
Z One day the princess was in the castle. 

3 She had a Godnother. 

4 She was very mad soaetiae. 

5 but not all the tlae. 

6, She was veay(very) rich. 
7 The Bnd. 



#^ 2/11/82 

1 One day in winter there was a bear and the bear lived in a cave and 
hie name was circle. 

Z and he was veary nice. 

3 and how come he Bepples(Bleepci) all winter. 

k beoouee the bear whay (why) the bears 8eppleB(8leeps) all winter? 

5 how I know 

6 because They go huntna( hunting) at sunter( summer) and 1 know how They 

haves a big ears 

7 he got fake ears. 

8 he liked it in winter beoouse. 
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#5 2/23/82 

1 On« day I saw my grandmother 

2 She told ne a legend 

3 after I went to see ny bears cave he waa mad 

k That night he broke In our house and he 8arend( soared) me 

5 I told my Grandmother and that is what the legend was adlete( about) 

6 So know (now) It is night 

7 Know (now) I am rend( scared) that night and the legend was adlete 

(about) a bear 

8 I wish It was trow and when she.... 



#6 3/V82 
X Once upon a time there was boy 

2 .his name was Micah and his brother Manfred live with Enna and Tiffany 

3 They lived all tather (altogether) and at night 

k They were happy becouse they had a party and they Play gamed 

5 thay had fun 

6 and Micahs brothear Manfred^ and Tiffany, wend out sied 

7 They had to get wood. 

8 and When they came backthe party was over 

9 aver booy (everybody) was gone 

10 and Micah and onna were a sepple (asleep) 

11 and it was 

12 and when Manfred and tiffany wher screedy (scared)... 
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Anna's Text 



10/20/81 



1 A ttan was going hone 

2 a. sand man gat him the nax(next) monning 

3 thay did not find him 

k Tha Plaoa(pollcv^) aald we o«t(oan*t)« 

5 But we did not find hlxo* 

6 then a lady cet( killed) • 

7 then one night they fld(flnd) out 
6 then It was wolfnan 

9 they cat (killed) It. 

#a 11/10/81 

1 Tow (two) boys lived with ease hla Parth(father) . 

2 One day the rodao oaaa and hla Parth was In It. 

3 He waa the winner. 

k Then they went home and celebrated. 

t *£hM next morning he did not go to work. 

6 Hla captain said* you are fired. 

7 then he 8ald(Btayed) home and looked In the newspaper for a Job. 

8 He ford (found) one. 

9 He sort (started) it the next morning. 



1 One day a queen and her prince got mardit(marrled) in a caatle. 

2 the next day a witch waa after her. 

3 The next morning the queen aald mouthr (mouther) when are we going 

to have breakfast 

^ the mouthr said in a little will (while) 

5 The mouthr went into the kentine (kitchen) 

6 the queen went back to her room. 

7 The witch put punt (poiaon) in it. 

8 they eat and the queen waa bad. 

9 The Bnd 



#3 
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/fk . 2A/B2 



1 One day a girl name Bellies she was a prine (pretty) girl. 

2 One day nhe was tineeing (taking) a naped (nap). 

3 A sad pirate got her 

k he want (went?) into the wolkd (?) and got sellies. 

5 she was at home. 

6 But when she work (woke) up she was saryd (scared). 

7 at home the father there to call for her. 

8 But thay kill the queen. 

#5 3/U/82 

puppy? 

1 One day there waa a papyg(papygo?) ho (who) was plaing at the parak. 

2 One day the clook(clock) srod (etruck) theer (three). 

3 the papyg rand (ran) home because his mastr came home. 
k When he waa going home a car hite him. 

5 The papyg fally (fell?) down. 

6 The man that hite (hit) him got the papyg was on count (unconscious), 

7 The man and his drin (daughter) went to the circus because he olddid 



10 The master went. 

11 When the circus was over the papyg brae (beurked) . 

12 the marst (master) no3t(noticed) the barc(bark) and he said did 

that sond (sound) like the papyg • 

13 I an the pL^yg. 

ik And they tork (took) him home. 



2 And they have ski lik6 us. 

3 And the (they) do not have house like us 

^ there house are big and on the top it is big. 

5 there mountains are not like us 

6 they are hilley( hilly) . 



7 they are not like are8(oura) rer(really) some (something). 



(owned) the circus. 

8 One day they had the circus 

9 the papyg was in it. 



#6 



3/30/82 




n that claua 
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Jean 's Text 

J tan #1 11/3/81 

1 Thtro was a oowboy who like to watoh tht rodoo* 

2 Ha b«oatto a oowboy 

3 ha iwao in the rodeo* 

k Ha got a pries form a rodeo* 

5 He got a Job fora a man* 

6 And then he got marired to a girl. 

7 They had a baby* 

8 He ftet (ate) egg and beans* 

9 He was a fat man* 

10 Ha ^as a very funny men* 

11 He went to a bar* 

12 The next day he was in the rodeo* 

13 He Ivan a pries in the rodeo* 
Ik The End 



Jean #2 II/10/8I 



1 There was a cowboy who joed (Joined) the rodeo* 

2 There was a cowgirl who Joed the rodeo too* 

3 Thay were both good In the rodeo* 

k Every year the both of them love it* 

5 They pract6t*e (practice ) every day* 

6 That they wan frist pries* 

7 They ready (really) love it too* 

8 They wan money* 

9 They were rich too* 

10 After that they went to the fare(fair) to ride. 

11 They played game emd game, 

12 Him and anather cowboy got in a fight and one of the onther (other) 

man got hurt and had to go to the hospito* 
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#3 1/5/82 



1 
2 



My name ia elf number #38 and I fell down when,Sant» came down. 
And 1 got up and went into one olaos room and I fell a sleen am» 
aomeone o»aa (almoat) step on «, and I raj Lll^lnl nlTr SS!e 



back agian* 

3 But when, I was tharo I had a vary nice time thare to. 
^ It was fun sleeping in your room. 



Jean 0k 2/2/82 



1 Once upan a tine I went to a cacti (castle) and I aaw a queen and a king, 

2 And they want to there room upatirs untill dinner tine. 

3 'Than they will come down atirs to eat there dinner. 

4 And they went to call the aervina (aervanta) because someone try to 

roD them ' 

5 they started to fight. 

6 And one of them got kied (killed). 

7 And the king and the queen lived happily ever after. 



Jeai^ *5 2/9/82 

1 The dragon spite (spit) fire because he drink gas and after that 
he started spiting fire at people and killed some. 

2 The sheriff killed the dragon. 



Jtan #6 2/11/82 

1 The snake was crowing (crawling) in the desert. 



And he was laughing and he did net sea where he was going. 
And he ran into sume ratles (rattles) and now he has ratle. in his body. 
And When wa see a ratlesanake we hear the ratles in his body. 
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1 On/ce upon a tlae thert was a baby that was born* 

2 ind wo know that he waa a big baby. 

3 aiad when I grow up I will be a railroad builder. 

k And he grue up to be a railroad bulder he was a good one too. 

5 He was faster than anyone elay in the world amd then he was in a 

race with a nother man* 

6 He had to win. 

7 And the race begin. 

8 It was a long ti»e before the race was over. 

9 John Henry won the race he got a prise for it. 

10 His prize was a ticket to go to the movies. 

11 After that he went to his friends house. 

12 After that he went to a house ware (where) his brother lived at. 

13 then he went house. 
Ik the End 

Jean #8 3/30/82 

1 If I lived in Switzerland I wood cliaa the mountains over there. 

2 When I want to go home I wood blew a horn. ^ 

3 7hat would tell my mother I am coming house. 

k When I go home I will have to eat and take a shower and go to bed. 

5 Because I have to get up eray (early) and go to school. 

6 I will go and say good night to my mom and dad. 

7 And then I will go to bed. 

8 In the morning I will get up eray and get raddy (ready) and eat my 

breakfast. 

9 Then I will go to school. 

10 After school I will go to oliam the mountains again. 

11 After that I will go to a lake and to a river to see the fish in the 



13 In the morning I will get yp in the morning and go to school. 
1^ That was the last day of the scKool year. 

15 Then I can play alot of games. 

16 My mother said "Yes you can play alot of games'* . 

17 So I went outdoors and Ctalled my friends. 

18 Then we played alot games untill lunich time. 
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water. 
Then I will 



home and eat take a shower and go to bed. 
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Stories Related to Cohesive Year II 



Elaine's Texts 

Iwenttothefunhou&e* > 

Igotscarcd* 

Tnen 1 started to cry . 

I Has a jnost • 

My frieno was j ghost too • 

We scared every bo ay at the hospital • 

Cheri was a witch • 

She was a real witch • 

We re real gnos ts • 

We nad a puDPKin pie • 

We ate it • 

It was ^ool • 

he and Ms. wilde went to go out tc eat • 

Then we went to go watch a movi^ • 

We bought a pop ana some popcorn • 

We watched " Ann i e • " 

Then we went home • 

Then we went to the carnival • 

The next nr.orning we went to the carnival in 

My moTi dio not let .ne use our car t-o ^^o • 



Ms. Wiioe*s car 



Or^e Christ-nas aay we went to 
We w^tchco Charlie brown . 
It was f ^ n • 
We ate some popcorn • 
Then it was over . 
Then we went home . 

Tnen the next Tiorninj we went to yet 
Then we gave the gifts out • 
I got some shoes and an t.T shirt • 
The End 



town to walcn a coyie at l.o»«n 



gifts for tonijht 



S i 0 c A 
Sioux 



L ame 
came 



Town 
town 



oecause tnc> ^erc 



ana a stick ano design rin^i ano 



J anc i n g t j r 
a feat^ier i 



me 



The Day the 
One day tne 
Pe OD t e • 
5he hail feathers 
hair / 

ano She was a joco dancer • 

Tney live way out in the desert • 

They live in tepees . 

They put designs on the cepees • 

They always viear aresses • 

The men wear moccasins ano the bottom of a dress ana holu ,i sticK 
Feathers > too • 

He wears bells # too , ano paints his 

and a black tning over his head 
They are red ana white . 
And he wears feathers on his moccasins 
And he puts a star on his stomach 
and be wears a belt , too . 
The belt has bells # too f 

and the dress has leather hanging from the dress . 
He paints tne thlnj on his heat) ano has feathers on t\) 



arms 
ano r i DO ons 



ano wears s 1 1 cHs 
on his ^rms , 



on his V)tia^ 



ano bells on tne top of the dress 



e r I 



ons 



The End 
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1.1 fC t ^io. ^'^ 
The Entity ' ' ^ . 

fi'« -le went to watcn • The tntity . 
One a«y ''C wen^ trvino to Kill « won. an . 

It was scary because a ^an was trying lo mm 
But her son was trying to get nim i 
buc he broKC his nrist • 
At night ner room De3an to shaKe 
and tne doors slammed real hard . 

i:\:VurirArl\'^<^ .ot Poppe. m t.e .out. . 
and all tne Diood was In her moutr . 



Me an d My F r i en cs ' 

Une day 1 went Lo "ny friend's house . 

Tnen sne s^id > " what do you want ? " 

Isaid>"Canyouolay?" 

She said > " Yei . " 

[hen •^e .^ent to my house t 

we player dolls 

and Hc built a oollnouse • 

It had a daor winoow and flowers arcuna it • 

I t was a Dig house p 

and we even played in it » 

and all tne Kids came in it # too • 

And so all tne Ktos uroujht tneir dolls # too • 

Tnsn my friends went home • 

The next morning tney came over to my house • 

They wanted to play in my Qollhouse p 

so h9 all <<ent In the dollhouse • 

Thenwestartedtoplay. 

Then my mo;n came outside • 

She said to me # '* Come in » Enna • 

1 1 * s t i me to c ome i n • 

we have to eat oinner • ** 

I said to the Kids # " 1 have to go in and eat 

So the Kids ftavi to go home t 

I said to the Kids # Good^by . " 

The Kids said tc me » '* Goodby to you # tnna • 

The End 



Cne day ne went to tne university of Ariaooj • 

We went co hiss Vaugnan's house • 

Then she shoned us all around her house • 

Then we •lent to hiss Kasten's house • 

Tnen we ate • 

Then we went to go SHimniing • 

Then we had to go oacK to Miss Vaughan's nouse 

Tnen we Mad to go to sleep • 

Then we got up and went bacK to Sells • 

The End 
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Gordon 's Text 



Pac Ndn is eating the gnost • 
fiaoy Pac Man is helping Pac Man • 
The ghosts are saying f " Help us . " 
Tne other ghost Is sayin3 f " 1 can»t • " 
Mrs. Pac M<»n is looKmj for taby P&c t^tan . 
The sun is burning tne tree • 
The tree is sayin9 * " Uocn • 

The next day Pac Man tooH Baby Pac Man tor a Wa I K in the par^ 
Then the phosts were chasing Pac Man ana 0aoy Psc Man • 
But Pac Man and Baby Pac Man ate the Qnosts up • 



One Halloween night wnen I was t r i c *(-or - 1 r e a t i no I s a scarecrow 
• 

It was a! i ve • 

Then It started to chase me • 

Then I ran all the Way home 

but there was a J ac K -o -L an t e r n • 

It was looking at me very mean • 

Then the J a c K-o-L an t e r n was chasing me too • 

Then two thinQs were chasing me • 

Then I got tired of running 

and I fell down on some grass 

and I fell asleep for 6 hours • 



EXPECTED i^E5PON5)E TcXT - GAB0E2/A0^i 



One Christmas niuht I left some Christmas coonies for .S^nld • 

But when Santa came to get tne cookies p the cooKies were not tnere 

Santa did not eat the cookies.. 

Santa Knew tnat Darnell ate the cookies oecause Darnell saw i-ne bake 

the COOK i es • 
The next day Santa came back 
ana X gave Santa some cupcakes 
and Santa said > " Thank you • *• 

Ano Santa said that I will get some presents if 1 be ^oud « 
For the whole year I was good • 

And one Christmas Eve night Santa came down our chimn<iy 
and he gave me millions and millions ot presents • 
And the last present I opened was a big t iK^ « 
I tried to ride It 

and I fell off because I was not hanging on • 
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1 ^ 1 g 3 

AVALANCHE In BtThLEHcrt 1 ^ 

there was once a rtigh mount^^.in 

ana over tnat high ^ountsin lived a little town caUeo oetnlchem 

In oncot the houses lived a lady and a Doy na.teJ hary ana Jdius 

One day when Mary Mas cooking she saw a bundle of snow falling from 

the mountain • 
Then Mary said > " Jesu*; 9 do something • 
Jesus said f I will put a ring arouna tne eartn . " 
When Jesus put a ring arouna tne earth the snow just meltea 
and all the people in 3ethlehem startea to sinu r " Goo is our fatner 

After they got through singing they all said f " Goo ano the sisters 

are the spirit of Bethlehem . 
The End 

The Day tne Indian Got Po^er from God 
There was once a boy narfed Little Knife • 
Little Kni.fe nas brave and fast 
but ne was not strong • 

one day Little j<nire«s father sale , " Little snife , co-ne witn ne . 

•4e are going hunting • 

You can help me carry the aeer t 

Little Koifc got scared when his father said tr.at he coulo carry 

the deer with nim • 
Little Knife said f " Father r I am not strona . " 
" Little Knife f " said his father $ " don't worry . 
When you pick up that deer God will give you power * '* 
When Little Knife pic:<ed uo the deer God gave him powers • 
Little Knife was so happy he carried the deer all by himself . 
He said • From now on I ai^ going to carry the anUals we eaten for 

When°Llttle Knife got home his mother saidL , " ^'[}^^^ ^^^^^ ' ^° 

somemorewoodfortheflre." 
And he brought lots of wood for the fire • 



The Day tne house Surned Down . HINI^^^X. 

by Gabr le I Cacnor a * * ^ 

One evenin^j day a house caught on fire • 

Then a Doy saw the fire and caNeo tSe fire department . 

ihey came as fast as they coula • 

Tne hospital ano the ambulance 4r Iver got a call 

and thj^ amoulance driver got there as fast as he could . 

When the lady that owned the house saw ner house \)urnin^ she said 

f What Is going on here 7 
A fireman said , " Well , your house turned c^CNn . 
The lady got niad and ran n^-ay and never went to Iook at ner house 
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Dana's Text 



Th e 0 a i s y 

One day a Ti«in was cutting sot. e needs • 

After the man got finisheo cutting the weeOi f a oaisy yrew , 

The iDan tried to pull tne daisy out • 

Then he tried to cut tne oaisy hi in nis scissors . 

But the Scissors got caught « 

The man tried to poll his scissors out • 

kjhen ne pulled them out they ^ert; bent • 

Then he trieo to saw tne flower down • 

But the edye got soft « 

Then he trieo to flatten the daisy with a big tractcr-MKe thing 
• 

Byt that didn't worK • 

Then he trieo to puM tne roots out « 

dut the r oot ^as I onQ « 

Then he tried to blow the daisy up . 

But ^e blew nimself up « 

Then a little girl got it and pulled, it (/cry gently 
and i t came off « 



The Rodeo Story 

One oay I went to tne rodeo « 

When I got to the rodeo > a ii«&n was getting oucKed off a ^^ild norse 

The clown helpeo the man get a^ay before the horse Kicked nim • 

Then came steer wrestling • 

Am an named Harrington Narcno was first • 

He raced on his horse after the calf « 

Harrington roped the calf 

and the calf fell down 

and Harrln-jton roped the rope around the calf's legs • 
Then came last but not least bull riding • 
A Kid from Alaoama was first • 
After his ride he won the rodeo « 
THt END 

Papago Legends 

One day my grar»^fatner told me a legend • 
It was a.Dout an eagle • 
The eagle nad a baby Dird « 
Tne baoy Dlrd I ooKV-d cute « 

The mother one day nad to go get some fooafor her oaoy « 
When the motner returned her oaby was gone « 
A wolf had taken her baby bird • 

She looKed all over for ner oird ana couian»t find her • 

Then one day sne found out that i^olf nad her baby and was going 

to COOK her baby • 
Before Wolf coald cook her baby the eagle popped out • 
They had an argument over the baby bird • 
Then they started fighting • 
Bag I e won tn e f Igh t • 
SoHaglegotherbabyandwent. 
When they got home tney ate 5 fat worms • 
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Th9 Wi I 1 1 am Tel I Story ' ^ 
The movie Has about a great man • 

Well f one day William was fixing a Dox and arrow for his son*s birtnaay 

» Mhen a father ca>Tie to tain to HiMiam abaut a meeting • 
He said 9 ** Can you come to a meeting tonight ? 
WiNlam said » No f oecause it's my son's oirtnday • *' 
So the father left . 
Then William went oacK to MorK • 

When his son was on his way to i^illiam's for luncn he met same men 
• 

They were mean men / especially the one in ttie ^agon • 

The boy Has Drave enough to tell them off • 

Then they were going to eat the goat • 

But they didn't want the goat 

So they threw the goal down • 

The boy got the goat ana ran to William • 

He told h i D all aoout i t • 

Tney went because it was getting darK • 

When they ^oK. nome they all ceieorateo nis birthday and on the same 

night held the meeting • 
One of them was a traitor • 
So he told their master • 

After he had h^ard / he said > Stand up a pole Mith my hat on it 

When they did everybody had to bow to It » except William didn't • 
When they caught him » they made him shoot an apple off his son's 
he ad • 

When he did p he threatened the King • 

The guards Here going to kill them » when the townspeople Killed 
them • 

After that they ceieorated his son's birthday • 



And I I ived happi |y ever after . 







V''..: 



Appendix I VF 



I enjoyed tne trip to the Arizona Sonora Desert Museum . 
When fte got there i4e nere separated in groups of numoer s • 
I Has a five • 
We saw a snaKe first • 

A lady told us about the snaKe » Hhat it does and stuff liKe th 
• 

The part 1 liked Dest was the cave • 
We saw hOH the earth began t 

I Hatched a little movie aoout how lava comes out of volcanoes 

Then we went and got some rocKs « 

Then we went to the beaver and otter exhibit • 

The animals were not Playing t 

But they were in their homes • 

We saw beaver traps and sKins • 

Wesawthebirdsnext* 

After tnat we saw a bear • 

Then we saw a jacKrabbit ana wild pig • 

Then we saw a wolf » deer 9 SKun>^ p and oaoy red wolves • 
Then we saw all Kinds of snaKes • 

The last anii'nats we saw were the scorpians and lizaras « 
The scorpians were glowing • 

The lizards were Just chasing each other around • 
Then we went bacK to school • 
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